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PREFACE. 



A SECOND SERIES of '^ LoQClon in the Olden 
Time " is now respectfully presented to the public. 
The aim of the author in this, as in the former vo- 
lume, has been to exhibit the various romantic or 
superstitious observances, and the picturesque in* 
stitiitioiis, of the middle ages ; in connection with, 
and in illustration of, some of the most interesting 
localities of ancient London. Each tale, conse- 
quently, is intended (so far as the limited nature 
of the work would permit), to form a picture of 
the state t>f society at each respective period. In 
the conduct of the narratives the writer hai^ been 
more anxious to preserve the keeping, aad to present 
a correct picture of manners and customs, than to 
aistoi^sh by intricacy of plot or singularity of inci- 
dent ; and more wiUing to seize any peculiar trait 
of character, that would illustrate^' •^he nowfor^ 
gotten customs or modes of thought. of ourfpi^ 
fathers, thto to keep steadily in view the unity of 
the story. 

It had been the author's intention to bring 
the following series down to a later period ; but, 



Tl PREFACE. 

" the olden time," strictly speaking, certainly 
closes at the Reformation. A wholly different 
species of interest invests the succeeding era. The 
energies, which in earlier days wasted themselves 
in deeds of gallant, but often useless daring, were 
now directed to the acquisition of learning, the 
pursuit of science, and the discovery of religious 
truth. With the same enthusiasm, and the same 
devotedness, with which the alchemist pursued his 
fruitless but witching labours, or the knight on 
battle-field maintained the proud claim of his lady's 
beauty, the scholar, the patriot, and the reformer 
wrought out their mighty work. And when, in 
the subsequent age, the sword leaped from its 
scabbard, and the Red-Cross banner once again 
spread out its folds on the breeze, it was not for 
conflicting dynasties — " for the red rose," or her 
snowy rival — ^but for rights inaUenable as invalu- 
able, — ^for pure faith and freedom; for *^ the 
good cause." 

Influenced by this consideration, and dreading, 
with feeble and unpractised pencil, to attempt the 
delineation of scenes so spirit-stirring, and cha- 
racters so lofty, the author, ere the era of the 
Reformation, closes these light sketches. 
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NORMAN OF THE STRONG ARM 

ATALB 
OF THE SANCTUARY OF WESTMINSTER. 
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" Fob it would bee a thynge that should tourne to the greate 
grudge of all menne, and hyghe displeasure of Godde, yf the 
priveledge of that holye place bee now broken, which hadde so 
manye yeares been kepte ; whyche bothe Kings and Popes so 
good hadde graunted, so manny hadde confirmed ; and whiche 
holye grounde was more then fyve hundred yeare agoe, by Saincte 
Peter, with greate multitude of aungels, by nyghte so speciaUye 
haUowed and dedicate to God." 

Sir Thos, M)re*s History qfMichard IIL 

« Gramercy ! gramercy ! quoth the bishop ; 
Gramercy, I thee praye ; 
For hadde I knowen I hadde met thee, 
I hadde gone some other waye." 

Bobin Hood and the Bishop of Herefwd. 



NORMAN OF THE STRONG ARM: 

A TALE 
OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 



Among the many striking anomalies which the 
customs of the middle ages present, and to which 
much of their romantic interest is indebted, few 
are more singular, and in their details more inter- 
esting, than the right of sanctuary. 

This right, one of the most important of those 
^'chartered wrongs" enjoyed by the religious 
communities during the middle ages, may be 
traced back to a period long antecedent to the 
Norman Conquest ; aud it has been ingeniously 
conjectured, that as, among our Saxon ancestors, 
punishment for every species of crime was allowed 
to be commuted by fine, the right of sanctuary 
was afforded, to provide a temporary asylum to 
criminals until they could arrange the weregild 
with the injured person or his survivors. 

Such seems (at least in this country) to have 
been.the origin of the right of sanctuary. But so 

B2 



4 NORMAN OF THE STRONG ARM. 

simple an origin did not satisfy the towering am- 
bition of a dominant priesthood, nor the wonder- 
loving taste of a rude but imaginative people ; 
and, ere long, many a history recorded how saints 
and apostles gifted their titular churches with 
this important and inalienable right, and how 
canonized prelates and holy martyrs denounced 
severest vengeance against those who should 
violate its immunities ; while many a fearful tale, 
and many an appalling legend, told of the swift 
and awful retribution which tracked his footsteps 
who dared to cross the hallowed threshold to take 
vengeance on him who had fled to " lay hold of 
the horns of the altar." 

In time, however, the right, originally confined 
to the church, was extended to the church-yard, 
and in some instances to the adjacent buildings ; 
and no small gain accrued to the holy brotherhood 
from the purses of those who, in later times, there 
sought refuge. If at any period the mind might 
dwell with <^omplacency on a system which '^ all 
mercy" must have compromised, in too many 
instances, the iliaUenable claims of justice, and 
have thrown a dangerous accession of influence 
into the hands of a class already too powerful, it 
is at the period immediately, succeeding the Con* 
quest: when^ in place of the bold and guilty 
criminals who heretofore sought an asylum, the 
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serf, bowed down with cruel usage ; the yeoman, 
whose life was forfeit to the forest-laws; the 
widow, who became the property of the lord of 
the soil; and the fair and noble heiress, whose 
harsh alternative was forced marriage or impri- 
sonment, sought refuge within ^^ these hallowed 
walls ; those green spots in the desert ; within 
which " (as Hallam beautifully observes) '^ not even 
the clamour of arms could be heard to disturb the 
chaunt of holy men and the sacred service of the 
altar/' But, in the rapid advance of civiUzation 
consequent on obtainmg the Great Charter, the 
r^ht of sanctuary became an intolerable nuisance. 
The hallowed enclosure, where helplessness and 
innocence sought and obtained an inviolate asylum, 
became again the resort of felons of every descrip- 
tion, and more particularly of those so emphatically 
designated by their ancient appellation, "stoute 
maysterlesse menne.'* 

'^ Looke mee,'' says the Duke of Buckingham 
in Sir Thomas More's life of Richard IIL, and 
which, whether really spoken by him or not, 
affords a strong proof of the dislike the public in 
the fifteenth century had to sanctuaries, '^ what a 
sorte there be commonly vnthin ; what a rabble of 
theives, murtherers, and malycious, heyghnous 
traitors. I dare well avowe it, weighe the goode 
.^wytbe ye hurte, and ye shall fynde it much 
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better to lacke both than to have bothe. Ryche 
menne run thyder with poore menne's goodes. 
There they builde and there they spende, and bidde 
their creditors gae whistle them. Theives bring 
hither their stolen goodes, and there lyve thereon. 
Nightlye they steale out ; they robbe, and reve, 
and kille; and come in, as tho' these places gave 
them not only a safeguard for the harme done, 
but a Ucence to do more." 

But, if this may be considered the language of 
the municipal authorities, very different was the 
tone of the ecclesiastical ; for the priesthood clung 
with determined pertinacity to this cherished right, 
and considered it one of the brightest jewels in the 
rich mitre of ecclesiastical prerogative. " God for- 
bydde," answers the Archbishop of York, "thatte 
anye manne should, for anye thinge earthlye, en- 
terprize to break the immunities of that sacred 
sainctuarye," referring to that at Westminster; 
while about the same period the Dean of St. 
Martin le Grand, eying with proud complacency 
the long roll of privileges accorded to that ancient 
house by the Conqueror and subsequent monarchs, 
and guarded by the fearful denunciation of the 
Legate, " if any one presume to alter any thing 
hereby granted, let him be punished with Judas 
the traitor," boldly refused to give up the. outlaws 
who had saUied from thence and wounded several 
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<;itizen8 ; and when the Lord Mayor in defiance 
bore them off, loudly complained to the King of 
this unhallowed breach of privilege. 

These remarks seem necessary as an introduc- 
tion to the following tale, which is a chapter from 
the Chronicles of the Abbey of Westminster ; being 
a narrative of events that occurred, according to 
the luminous and veracious statement of brother 
Simon of Maiden, the chronicler, in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of King Edward the First, and the 
■third of the abbacy of Walter de Wenlock, who, 
succeeding, in 1283, the haughty and far-renowned 
Richard de Ware, held with a feeble grasp the 
crosier of that rich and royally endowed abbey. 

" Holy fathers ! good master porter ! sanctuary ! 
for the love of Heaven, and all the saints, grant us 
sanctuary ! " was the cry at the northern gate, one 
foggy.November night, just as the porter, thinking 
no more visitors would arrive, had quitted his 
•chilly post beside it to take a comfortable mess of 
pottage at the kitchen fire. " Sanctuary! sanc- 
tuary !" again echoed piteously ; but in vain. 

" Ring the Grallilee bell," called another voice, 
" ring it well, for the rangers are not far oflP. St. 
Nicholas, aid us ! " 

" The fiend give them chace till cock-crowing," 
returned the first ; " and methinks the fiend hath 
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hidden the bell — She'll be dead ere we get sanc- 
tuary." 

" Beat the door with your quarter-BtaiF, Gill," 
cried the second. ^* I would master porter were 
choked with his goodly supper — outlaws may be 
taken at the very sanctuary door, and he be feast- 
ing ! Where are ye, Gill ? Were it not for this fog 
I would soon find the bell — ^it knoweth me of old. 
St. Nicholas hath been merciful : I never yet had a 
race but it ended in sanctuary." 

" St. Nicholas, and our Lady too, grant it to- 
night," said Ae first : " hear ye not the voices and 
the splashing*? — ^they've crost the bum and are 
close upon us." 

" And what then ?" cried the second : ** ply your 
quarter-staff soundly, and your whittle to boot ; 
I hear nought." 

" A goodly game of quarter-staff truly," said 
the first. *^ I cannot see my hand before me, and 
Peirce all but dead here ! our Lady ! he groweth so 
heavy I must e'en lay him down." 

" He's not dead ! " cried the other in a tone of 
alarm : '^ if so, our Lady, and St. Peter, and every 
saint in the calendar, grant us sanctuary ; for St. 
Nicholas wotteth I had sooner meet seven rangers 
by day-light, than watch by one corpse after night- 
fall. — Blessings on the saints ! here's the bell." 
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The sinewy hand of the outlaw, nerved both by 
fear and anger, was appUed so vigorously to the 
bell that the deafening sound rung through the 
spacious convent, rousing the holy brotherhood 
from their f^eepy reveries over the refectory fire, 
and startling even the rneny^ of the Eang's ad- 
joining palace. 

'* Who are ye, and what want ye here ? the 
fiend take ye ! " growled the porter, cautiously un- 
closing a small pannel in the strongly barred gate, 
and putting forth a lamp to see who demanded 
admittance. ^' Why cannot ye take sanctuary in 
reasonable hours ? — firightening the holy brothers 
with your noise ! '^ continued he, in a tone in which 
anger and drowsiness struggled for the mastery. 

" Let us in, good master porter," cried the bell- 
puller : " three bold outlaws pray sanctuary — ^if 
one do not already need a grave." 

" Ye have not done murder nor treason ? or 
we may not admit ye — ^times are altera : King 
Edward holdeth not with holy church, as good 
Bang Henry (whom God assoil) did." 

" That we well know, good master porter ; but 
we have only been following our ancient trade of 
robbing and reiving and stable-stand* in the 



* Stable stand — having the bow bent, and hounds in leash 
•leady to slip. 
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merry greenwood. Let's in forthwith : we're in 
jeopardy of the rangers, and ye kept us so long 
that Peirce hath well nigh departed this life, his 
head is so sorely broken." 

" Good master porter, and have ye a skilful 
leech ? " cried the first ; " his heart yet beateth." 

" Aye, let's in quickly, master porter, for old 
fellowship-sake ; 'tis not the first time Norman of 
the Strong Arm hath taken sanctuary," cried the 
other. 

Norman of the Strong Arm ! " said the porter ; 

why ye went before the coroner, and put yourself 
under protection of holy church to go beyond 
seas, but last Trinity term. A goodly day was it for 
the abbey when we were rid of ye. Why, ye took 
sanctuary for stopping a company of Yorkshire 
clothiers by the priory of Clerkenwell, and steal- 
ing — our Lady knoweth how much burel — ^if I 
mind it aright." 

" Nay, ye are out there," returned Norman, 
" that was the time before : the last time I saw 
the inside of your walls, was for robbing old Gerard 
the Pinder of Tottenham of his strong trotting- 
horse, and six marks, and a half-noble, as he 
came firom the court-leet." 

" Oh, I mind ye well enough now," returned 
the porter; ^^ for when, after that goodly deed, ye 
took sanctuary, brother Leonard had good causp. 
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to remember the riot ye made on the morrow of 
St. Boniface, when ye broke Hal the piper's head, 
and a half score beside. Brother Leonard need 
well remember it, for it was past evensong bell- 
time ere he had done mending your mischief." 

" What of that, master porter? " impatiently re- 
plied Norman ; " let's in — ^here's another broken 
head for brother Leonard to mend." 

" Ye have no right to be here, seeing ye should 
b6 beyond seas," said the porter. 

" 'Twas not my fault, master porter. Why, be- 
fore I got to Chatham I was half-starved, and 
methought going along the high road, saying, * Of 
your charity^ good Christians, aid an outlaw, who 
hath abjured the realm of our Lord Edward the 
Eong, and hasteth toward Sandwich to seek 
passage over the seas,' was not half so pleasant 
as saying ' Stand ' to a rich burgess, and lightening 
his purse. Moreover, a company of hunters passed 
by, with their bugles and bridle-bells, and their 
hounds in full cry so merrily. ^ The greenwood 
and outlawry!' quoth I ; and ere nightfall one of 
lord Vescy's fattest bucks lay dead by mine arrow* 
So now, good master porter, let me in. Who need 
know I essayed to go beyond seas ? moreover, 
I'll keep myself well out of the coroner's way." 

" Our holy father Walter will not let ye in," 
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said the porter. ^^ King Edward will not have 
such doings as of old — ^moreover " — 

" Peace with your moreovers, and let us in," 
cried Norman. 

** Three bold outlaws and leivers are we, 
As ever were found 'neath the greenwood tree; 
Lovers of venison and liberty. 

Nor heeding nor caring for any." 

^^ That we wot well, master Norman," continued 
the porter ; " but did not Abbot Walter swear, 
laying his hand on the Gospels, as he stood in 
the tapestried chamber that hath the story of Tobit 
along the north wall, and he standing with his 
ivory cup of spiced pigment' in his left hand, and 
brother Elfric holding his parliament robe and his 
mitre — for the King held court that day — did not 
Abbot Walter say, laying his hand on the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, * That strong thief Norman,' quoth 
he, ' shall never take sanctuary again ; for,' saith 
he, setting down the ivory cup and shaking his 
head, ' these heinous masterless men, and above 
all that skong thief Norman, make such uproar 
that my rest is sorely broken, and now am I 
scarce able to break my fast.' Ah ! it goeth sorely 
with the whole convent when Abbot Walter can- 
not break his fast ; so ye must hence, for I may 
not admit ye." 
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'' Ye vnll not admit me ? " said Norman. 

'' No," said the porter, " but your companions 
may come in." 

" Well then, good master porter," returned the 
enraged outlaw, " commend me to Abbot Walter 
of Wenlock, and bid him put himself under spe- 
cial protection of holy church, for, if he rideth 
abroad after nightfall, by St. Nicholas he shall 
need it." 

'* And where will ye go ? " cried his companion. 

*' Care not for me," said Norman ; ^* give me 
your whittle, it is longer and sharper than mine, 
and if ye take sanctuary they'll break the point 
off." 

^^ Aye, that we had need," growled the porter ; 
" we have mischief enow even with pointless knives. 
Truly, good Norman, I would let ye in, for old 
fellowship, but what may I do ? " 

" Ye cannot help it," returned Norman; " but 
commend me most specially to your holy Abbot^ 
and bid him take heed, for if, between evensong- 
beH and cock-crowing — nay, even some foggy day — 
he meet me, he shall have better cause to fast than 
when' I broke Hal the minstrel's head. Farewell." 

" Alas ! but where will ye get shelter ? " cried his 
companion. 

" Oh, easily, round by the church," answered 
he. " Yes, round by the church wall, just be- 
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neath the belfry. If Abbot Walter will not let rae 
inside, he cannot help my sleeping without ; and 
ghosts and fiends, the only things I fear, dare not 
come within sound of the holy bells. Farewell." 

The porter paused, and listened till the retreating 
footsteps of the outlaw were no longer audible, 
and then, cautiously unbarring the massive door, 
he put up a wicket, to prevent those about to 
come in from entering the passage that led to the 
convent, and scrutinisingly held the lantern to the 
face of the man, who, dragging his wounded com- 
panion across the threshold, laid him gently on 
the ground. They were habited in the loose frock 
still worn by countrymen, long buskins of un- 
tanned leather, a broad flat hat, and from their 
leathern girdles depended a brass bugle and a 
neatly wrought pouch of weasel skin. The 
wounded man still lay motionless, and the blood, 
that slowly trickled from the wound that ex- 
tended across the forehead, was the only sign 
that he yet lived. 

" Stay here," said the porter, "while I call our 
holy father : times get worse : in good King 
Henry's reign, outlaws prayed sanctuary and had 
it for asking, but now our abbot himself must 
come to ye." 

Ere long, preceded by one of the deacons bearing 
a large wax taper, and leaning on two of his at- 
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tendant monks^ Walter de Wenlock entered, with 
a far different step, and far different mien, to that 
of his haughty predecessor. Abbot Ware ; over 
whose tomb, on the north side of the high altar, 
many a brother, with mingled but contradictory 
feelings, repeated ^^ Jtequiescat in pace;" thankful 
that so domineering a spirit at last reposed in 
peace ; yet sorrowful, when he contrasted the firm 
stand for the privileges of the house made by 
that indomitable priest, with the indolent acqui- 
escence of his gentler successor. 

" St. Peter be gracious to us ! " ejaculated 
Abbot Walter, apparently exhausted with his 
short journey from the refectory; "truly, we office- 
bearers of the holy church eat not the bread of 
idleness. Wherefore could ye not take sanctuary 
before, and not at these late hours, when the 
convent are about to take their mixtus"*^, and 
should not be disturbed by discourse of rude and 
violent men? Our Lady ! how keen the night air 
bloweth ! Porter, put some rushes up against the 
door ; keep the key in the key-hole too, Hwill serve 
to keep out the wind ; and, Eustace, go to the re- 
fectory for: my tippet lined with sables and my 
cup of mulled wine. And now, wherefore do ye 

* A khid of posset, composed of bread and wine. 
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pray sanctuary ? Be quick ! Alack^ I have even 
now got a touch of my sore ague ! " 

The elder outlaw knelt down, and, holding up 
his right hand, repeated after the porter the fol* 
lowing form : — * Whereas I, Gilbert of Kilbum, 
have conmiitted sundry offences within the forest 
of Middlesex, I put myself into sanctuary of holy 
church as a robber and felon.' 

** You may take it/' said the abbot ; ^' but your 
fellow cannot answer for himself; how came he so 
sorely wounded ? " 

" Holy father, we all carried off, yester-even, a 
couple of the ranger of Bamet's best stag-hounds, 
and this morning, when we were at stable-stand, 
he came up with his company and fought us ; all 
that men could do, we did ; but Robin Hood's 
baind never fought three to seven : so they gave 
us chace along the marsh land, across Tyburn, 
untir*— 

" It needeth not," interrupted the abbot ; " go, 
take your companion; and do you, brother Leonard, 
see to his wounds. Alack ! with this night air I 
fear I shall again want your skill. Truly, if the 
office of abbot be one of great hoiiour, it is also one 
of sore annoyance." 

The worthy abbot, wrapping his tippet of sables 
closely round him, and leaning on his attendants. 
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departed ; and brother Leonard^ a tall sickly-look- 
ing young man, throwing back his cowl, knelt 
down beside the still senseless outlaw, repeating 
some words in a kind of low chant, and making 
from time to time the sign of the cross. ^^ It is 
an evil wound/' said he, addressing the porter, 
'' and will not yield to common remedies, we must 
supplicate the aid of the church : call hither seven 
of the brothers ; pray them to bring me a vessel of 
holy water; let it be placed on the paten that 
hath the Agnus Dei graven thereon, and I will 
pray them to join in a Pater-noster." 

Some time elapsed ere the porter returned, for 
few of the holy men were willing to leave their 
comfortable mixtus and warm refectory to assist 
in mending outlaws' heads. At length three, who 
were remarkable for loving to know every thing 
that happened ; two, who considered themselves 
wonderful adepts in leech-craft ; one, who, having 
sat in the chimney corner until half roasted, was 
not unwilling to encounter a cooler atmosphere ; 
and one who sincerely wished to be serviceable, 
made up the mystic number. Brother Leonard 
again knelt down, and while the seven monks 
commenced their Pater-noster, poured the holy 
water over the wound, repeating that ancient spell 
for staunching blood, which, among our super- 
stitious forefathers of the thirteenth century^ 

c 
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was considered powerful as the ^ mnic rhyme ' of 
our more remote and idolatrous ancestors : — 

** Longus Knighte him onderstod. 
To Criste's syde his spere he sette ; 
Ther cam out water and blod : 
In the nom of the Fader, astond blod ; 
In the name of the Holi Gost, asta blod ; 
At Criste's wiUe, ne dripple thee na more/' 

Such was the efficacy of these holy words^ as 
brother Leonard thought^ but more probably the 
plentiful effusion of cold water, that the young 
outlaw opened his eyes. '* Go your way/* said 
brother Leonard, addressing the elder of the two 
outlaws, '^ keep him quiet till morning: I will then 
see him — go, and sin no more." 

A few days past on — ^it was the feast of St. 
Martin ; the sun shone with its clear but pale 
light, the air was mild, and it was one of those 
few bright days which sometimes occur in No- 
vember, and which, from their frequency in formar 
times about Martinmas-tide, gave rise to that 
proverb, so often in our ancient writers applied to 
circumstances too prosperous to last, ** A Saint 
Martin's summer.'' Gratulations passed among 
the brothers of Westminster, for Abbot Walter, 
accompanied by a goodly train of chaplains, 
officers, and men-at-arms, was to celebrate high 
mass at his church of St. Martin, Ludgate. Sur- 
rounded by men-at-arms in murrey coloured liveries. 
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beneath the eastern gateway stood the abbot's 
own mnle, sleek and well fed as his master, with 
gilded trappings, scarlet footcloth, and silken 
rein, from whence depended a row of silver bells — 
a piece of luxury, and conformity to the fashions of 
this world, that might have been forbidden, had 
not some writer of acknowledged orthodoxy disco- 
vered that the pleasant tinkle of his bridle rein 
would infallibly remind the holy abbot, as he 
ambled along, of the sweeter peal of his own con«- 
vent bells. 

' Ere bhg the solemn chant of the brotherhood 
pTdClaimed the approach of the portly Abbot 
Walter, who, resplendent in alb, stole, and cope of 
the richest broidery, decked with the iiher mitre 
goi^eous with pearls and gems of priceless value, 
and his fblcon sitting on his fringed and broidered 
glomes, with his sacristan reverently bearing the 
htige conviBnt banner on the right, his principal 
chaplain holding the massive silver crosier on the 
left, took the road toward Ludgate, to dazzle the 
^es of the citizens with the unwelcome sight of 
the wealth and state of the mitred Abbot of West* 
nilnster. 

It was a picturesque scene, gilded by the soft 
ftijrn of a wintry sun, that met brother L66nd,fd'B 
HkiW, W, frona the battlements of the bell-tower, he 
watched the gay procession winding along the half- 
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perceptible road that led to the little village of 
Charing; while the chant of the white-robed 
choristers, who preceded the abbot, at intervals 
floated back to the abbey, mingling in soft under- 
song with the sweet and joyous music of the 
bells, that still rung on merrily. And it was a fair 
scene that spread out in wide perspective, as bro- 
ther Leonard watched that goodly company, till 
they receded in the distance from his view. To 
the north, the hills, covered with trees, now black 
and leafless, stretched along; while the solitary 
spire of St. Giles's hospital, and the humble church 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, with a few scattered 
cottages, alone broke in on the solitude. To the 
south, the river rolled along, Uke a flood of molten 
silver, so bright and so placid ; while to the east 
the eye in succession rested upon the noble man- 
sion of the Archbishop of York, now the site of 
Whitehall, and the pretty village of Charing, with 
its orchards and homesteads. Opposite arose the 
house and chapel of the brothers and sisters of 
St. Mary de Rouncevals; while beyond spread out 
a beautiful plain, sloping toward the river, and 
intersected by numerous rivulets, each bearing its 
limpid tribute from the northern hills across an 
unpaved grass-grown road — the Strand — on whose 
southern side, at long intervals, the splendid palace 
pf the Earl of Savoy, and the mansions of the 
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Bishops of Worcester and Chester, arose ; while, 
occupying the very centre of the road, stood the 
stone cross, beneath whose hallowed symbol the 
King's Justices in Eyre, in their scarlet robes, sat 
in patriarchal simplicity to administer laws ac- 
cording to the Great Charter. Farther onward, 
half obscured in grey mists, the sohtary church of 
St. Clement Danes, with its sparkhng and abun-^ 
dant fountain of clear waters ; the outer barrier of 
the city; and the lordly turrets of the splendid 
house of the Knights Templars, were partially 
visible^ while, in the farthest distance, the grey 
massive London wall, with its huge towers and 
ponderous buttresses, frowned grimly in the 
faint sunshine ; and from the very water's edge 
that impregnable fortress. Castle Baynard, flanked 
and girded by bastion and breastwork, reared its 
lofty keep far above the neighbouring buildings, 
whence the gules banner of Fitzwalter, the city's 
hereditary castellan, richly fringed and adorned 
with the effigy of London's tutelar Saint, Paul, 
spread out for a moment on the breeze its gleaming 
broidery, and again swept heavily over the proud 
battlement. 

'* Our abbot hath set forth bravely," cried bro- 
ther Elfnc : " truly these are the golden days of 
the church. Methought, as I looked at the silver 
ceosQrs and crosses, and the gold and pearls and 
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precious stones of our abbot, and he riding 
abroad like the first noble in the land — ^nxethought, 
how different are these days to the times of 
the Apostles! — aye, when did St. Peter, albeit 
the chief, ride out with falcon on his wrist, and 
men-at-arms about him ? he had not even a silver 
penny, * for,' saith he, * silver and gold have I 
none/ " 

Brother Leonard cast a gloomy look at the 
exulting monk : " No — ^we have indeed, what the 
mighty apostle had not, even silver and gold ; but 
can we say, as he did to the lame man, ' Rise up 
and walk?''' 

Alas ! the morning, that had promised so fairly, 
withdrew her smiles ; a thick fog came on ; and the 
holy brotherhood, having dispatched their sump- 
tuous dinner, now began to wonder how Abbot 
Walter and his company would find their way 
home again. ** I pray Heaven our holy abbot 
may come safely," commenced broths Thurstan, 
an aged monk, who, on the strength of eighty 
years' sojourn in this evil world, and forty-nine spent 
within the convent walls, deemed himself a com- 
plete oracle. '* I would they were home ; for, by 
favour of this fog, I should not wonder did those 
children of Sathan, the Londoners, set upon our 
holy abbot and drive him clean out of the city. 
A proud and an evil race are they, and great 
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is their spite toward this noble abbey — and 
wherefore? — because , they have great envy to 
think that St. Peter with his own hands should 
consecrate our churchy spreading through the 
darkness the blaze of his glorious presence; 
that holy St. Edward should endow us with so 
great privileges, and deign to lay his immaculate 
bones among us ; that kings and queens even, 
like Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, the three 
kings of the east, should offer willingly gold and 
gems at our altar. Our Lady grant he may come 
safe out of that stroi^ citadel of Sathan, London, 
and then I would not fear;*' 

'' Ye had better pray our Lady that he come 
safe home," repUed prior Richard de Kedington, 
^' for past Ludgate, and along the Strand, many a 
strong thief may he in wait, and some child of 
Sathanas may chance to get the mitre or crosier of 
St. Peter.'' 

'* St. Peter forefend ! " cried brother Thurstan. 
'* These would indeed be the perilous last times 
that one of the saints noteth in his epistle, if out- 
laws had no respect for the holy church — ^for that 
abbey, moreover, which assures of 'hfe, Uberty, 
and limb,' as the very words of the Charter set 
forth, ' to what person, of what condition or estate 
soever he be, from whence-ever he came, or for 
whatever offence or cause he fleeth for refuge.' 
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There can be no fear of that : no, I rather fear some 
of those evil Londoners who use sorcery — and no 
wonder, seeing what an iniquitous race they are — 
have raised this fog ; and who knowcth but they 
may cause some deceitful light to shine^ and 
lead our holy abbot and his company out of the 
right road, over marsh and fen, as befel brother 
Sebastian of the Abbey of Corvey, in the year of 
Grace 1034, on the eve of St. John, who was led 
astray by a fiery dragon until cock-crowing, and 
on the next day he died." 

" These fiery dragons," interposed brother Leo- 
nard| " have no power, if men be sober and re- 
ligious ; it is when, forgetting the precepts of tem- 
perance, they take too much wine and pigment — 
* then h^th Sathan power to lead them into snares." 

" St. Peter grant no evil may chance to our 
abbot ! " cried brother Elfric, " and, specially, that 
the jewels be safe. But think ye not, prior Ri- 
- chard, that it were better our holy father should 
go abroad with his black stole over his pontificals ? 
for though I joy to see the state and splendour of 
our holy church, yet those glittering jewels must 
be a sore temptation to the masterless men now 
abroad." 

'* What ! " indignantly returned the prior, *^ shall 
the mitred Abbot of Westminster, who taketh place 
amojfig the lords of parliament; who, free from 
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tax and tallage^ military and secular service, exer- 
ciseth dominion, none daring to call him to ac« 
count — shall he ride abroad like a poor monk of a 
beggarly convent, with no other riches than his 
stole and breviary ? " 

" And, yet, blessed St. Martin, whose festival 
we this day celebrate, had but one coat," returned 
brother Leonard^ " the which only garment he di- 
vided with a beggar." 

" Such scanty wardrobe might suit St. Martin," 
said the prior scornfully, " but it beseemeth not 
the Abbot of Westminster." 

" And yet the Abbot of Westminster, in fine 
linen, and jewelled and broidered vestments, hath 
this very day stood at the altar to celebrate the 
praises of this holy man, who, as the service saith, 
' neither overcome by labour, nor to be overcome 
by death, neither feared to die, nor refused to live,' 
though in great poverty," replied brother Leonard. 
" O brethren ! when, after our luxurious repasts, 
we enter our noble churcih, and with costly incense, 
silver censers, broidered copes, and golden chalices, 
raise our hymns in celebration of his painful and 
laborious life, singing, Martinus hie pauper et mo~ 
dicus, cddum dives ingreditur, may we not justly 
fear, that as he, poor on earth, is made rich in that 
state of blessedness, so we, being rich on earth, may 
be poor in the coming kingdom of our Lord ? " 
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It is not surprising that brother Leonard's un- 
welcome question remained unanswered. Several of 
the brethren took the opportunity of his long ha- 
rangue to re-fill their cups with malvoisie ; others 
stretched themselves along the benches to enjoy a 
comfortable dose; while the prior, who found bro- 
ther Leonard too useful, and not improbably con- 
sidered his remarks too true openly to contradict 
him, turned to the sacristan, and, shaking his 
head, remarked, ^^ that much learning was especially 
to be dreaded, seeing that brother Leonard, through 
hard and cbntinued study, was certainly touched 
in his head.'' 

Here a violent ringing at the gate aroused 
the sleepers, and stopped all further conversation. 
" Hasten, brothers, to the church ! " said the prior, 
authoritatively waving his hand; ** get your albs 
and copes, censers and tapers: and, sacristan, 
spread the silk carpet before the high altar, bring 
forth the banner, bid the ringers to the belfry, 
and, brother WilUam, to the organ: I would not for 
an hundred marks that our abbot should return 
without his accustomed honours. Ah ! well said 
Abbot Ware, when he was seized with a fit between 
St. Clement's church and the Bishop of Chester's* — 
* Go on,' said he to his chaplains, ' bid the monks 
get ready, cause the bells to be rung — even if I 
be dying will I have mine accustomed honours.' 
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Yes; a worthy abbot was he, albeit stem and 
unyielding ; and, truly, of the talents committed to 
him well could he say, ^ Lord, here are ten ; ' for the 
Londoners might rage, and the nobles might com- 
plain, and the king object, but Richard de Ware, 
by deep policy or bold daring, always gained his 
end. Alas for us now ! " 

'^ Alack ! here is the wofullest day this abbey 
ever sawf" cried brother Thurstan, re-entering: 
'^ fifty years come the Morrow of Candlemas have 
I been here, and never saw such a sorrowful day. 
It was a sad time when the Londoners made the 
riot at the time of the great fair, and many of our 
people were killed ; it was a doleful time when the 
plague \ broke out among us, and the sub-prior 
picked the lock of the treasure-house, and took 
from thence the abbey seal and the grant of lands 
by Hubert de Burgh, and — *' 

'* Cease your prating ! what hath happened ? *' 
said the prior. 

** Happened ! our Lady and St. Peter ! Hap- 
pened? why, our holy father hath been set upon 
by thieves, and hath lost mitre and crosier, and I 
wot not beside. He hath sent on his men-at-arms, 
and stayeth at the house of St. Mary de Rounce- 
vals, only to take a cup of mulled wine, his 
teeth so chatter and his hand so shaketh. And, 
behold ye, as our men-at-arms came to the door 
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aS over mud and mire, a party of the king's watch- 
and-ward men past, and asked them why, on a 
festival day, they were doing penance in sackcloth 
and ashes: so they told them; whereat these 
wretches said, laughing till the gateway rung 
again, ' When thieves rob thieves, honest men 
will come by their goods.' Here's respect* for the 
church ! here's honour paid to her servants ! " 

" Let the king's whole palace laugh," said the 
prior, drawing himself up proudly, as he wrapt his 
rich vestment around him, and, taking the censer 
from his kneeling attendant, prepared to enter the 
church ; " let them scorn ; the servants of the 
church shall fling defiance at them, even from the 
high altar. Ring the belfe out merrily; raise the 
chaunt, brethren ; and let the king's menye hear, in 
our joyous peal and our exulting hymn, that the 
monks of Westminster will maintain their rights, 
though Richard de Ware can no longer uphold 
them." 

Merrily again rung the bells, richly pealed the 
noble organ, and the chaunt rose in full harmony, 
as^ with tapers, censers, and banners, and pre- 
ceded by their haughty prior, whose step was 
proud as though he trod on the necks of kings, 
the brotherhood, two and two, passed between the 
clustered columns of that noble church to receive 
their, returning abbot. 
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Alas ! many a gallant bark, that sailed away in 
full pride and bravery, returns with torn sail and 
shattered mast; and many a goodly procession, 
that set out in as fair order and as noble array as 
the first devoted band of English crusaders, comes 
back in as sorrowful plight as that luckless com- 
pany, the skeleton of its former strength, and 
the shadow of its former splendour. So looked the 
returning procession, that in the morning left the 
abbey so proudly ; the choristers' surpUces dabbled 
with mud, the men-at-arms' tabards soiled and 
torn, and Walter de Wenlock, whose present appear- 
ance gave no indication of his heretofore splendour, 
sat on his mule beneath the gateway, wringing his 
hands, and ejaculating from time to time whatever 
scraps of prayers or night-spells the tumult of hia 
mind permitted him to remember. 

'* Go in peace, my children, jpai* vobiscum," said 
he, waving his hand and looking most ruefully: 
*' who had thought to have seen this day ! Prior 
Richard, go to the high altar; read sentence of 
excommunication against all strong thieves — ^let 
them be anathema— and let all the brethren, with 
bells tolling, books closed, and extinguished tapers, 
say, Jiat, Jiat, fiat ! Our Lady ! my mitre ! my 
crosier ! " 

" Come into the church, holy father," cried the 
prior, assisting the bewildered abbot to alight: 
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*^ command the doors to be closed^ that those 
scoffing knights in the palace may not make sport 
of your sorrow." 

'^ Alas ! I dare not look around me/' continued 
the abboty *^ Qui habitat in adjutorio altisdmi*. 
Our Lady ! the psalm hath gone out of my head." 

*' In protectione Dei ccdi commorabitur,'* de- 
devoutly responded the brethren. 

*^ Alas^ that I cannot say^ seeing that I have 
just been set on by thieves," cried abbot Walter. 
** I may not say, Quoniam ipse liberavit me, for I 
have e'en now fallen into a snare." 

" Nay, holy father," replied the prior, " ye have 
just escaped. Sing, brethren. Qui habitat while 
our abbot aUghteth; meet it is for holy men to 
sing it ; but for those who dared to lay hands on 
the property of the church, let them have their por- 
tion with Judas the traitor ! " 

" Aye, holy father," cried brother Thurstan, " let 
St. Adelbert's curse be read from the high altar, 
and then will they anon be seized with sore pains 
and grievous cramps; and, as brother Ingelric, 
who lieth in the north cloister, where he was buried 
on the eve of the Holy Trinity forty-five yeard 
agone — as he said — and a learned man was he, 

* This fine psaim, the Qlst, is pait of the Complin Service ; 
and it was, by our forefiftthersy considered particularly efficacious 
as a spell both against fiends and robbers. 
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having helped Genrase of Tilbury to write his 
wonderful book — aye, as he said, they would even 
become weir-wolves, and prowl around that place 
whence they had taken their spoil." 

" Heaven forefend ! "cried Abbot Walter, " I have 
seen, the saints know, enow of them ! Heaven grant, 
whether, as men or as weir-wolves, they may keep 
far distant from the abbey of Westminster/' 

'* They were incited, doubtless, by the Lon- 
doners," said the prior. " No harm ever came to 
this noble abbey but the Londoners were in it." 

" That's true as the Gospels of St. Paul and 
St. Thecla," cried brother Thurstan ; " and there- 
fore did our good King Henry hate them, and mulct 
them, and take away their posts and chains, and send 
them a white bear to keep at their own cost and 
charges*. They were ever confederate with strong 
thieves: therefore let them have part in St. Adel- 
bert's curse, and even the aldermen shall not be 
aUe to sleep for the grievous cramps wherewith 
the fiends shall torment them." 

It was in vain that the aged monk, piously 
breathing out threatenings, urged the affrighted 
abbot to commence the Christian work of excom- 



* This was really done by King Henry IIL, and the reason 
fior it has been one of the many questions that has greatly puzzled 
aatiquaries^unnecessarily) we think, for the king had doubtless 
a right royal reason, and that is generally ificomprehensible. 
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munication. " I cannot, I dare not enter the 
church," said he. " Alas ! to go mitreless and 
crosierless to the high altar, were enow to make 
Abbot Ware rise out of his grave. Oh that fair 
mitre, set about with great pearls ! and that goodly 
ruby in front, made by master Edmund, the king's 
own goldsmith! and that great crosier, overlaid 
with gold, and beautified with images of St. Peter 
and St. Edward on either side, made by Peter 
Cavalini, after he had finished the shrine^ and 
which cost alone fifty marks ! Our Lady ! where- 
fore have we so grievously suffered ? Have not the 
festivals been kept most devoutly, and the church 
beautified, and the lamps duly lighted ? And as to 
the fasts, if we have been less rigorous, truly I 
hold it but a venial sin, specially seeing that, if we 
have not fasted, the novices have most strictly ; 
moreover, I myself always gave charge that the 
sanctuary men should have nought but dried fish 
and water. Alas ! it is through support of that 
sanctuary that we are now in this trouble." 

" Say not so, holy father," cried the prior : ** far be 
it from the abbots of this ancient house to transmit 
its mitre robbed of so valuable a gem as right of 
sanctuary, the most especial gift of holy St. Ed- 
ward, who declareth in these very words in his 
charter, * I have taken their goods and livelode 
Into my special protection, and therefore 1 grant 
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to every land each of them^ as much as my terfesh 
trial power may suffice^ all manner of freedom and 
joyous liberty.*." 

" Aye, * freedom arid joyous liberty/ groaned 
abbot Walter: " truly do they take it, and liberty 
with my mitre and crosier to boot ; whereas, had 
such strong thieves been hanged, instead of taking 
sanctuary, we had come back in peace and safety.'' 

" Ah ! truly, holy father,'' cried the porter, 
*' that Norman swore he would be revenged be- 
cause ye would not give him sanctuary, and so 
it is." 

'* And can it be otherwise," said brother Leonard 
** when the precious right of sanctuary is bestowed 
on robbers and reivers? — ^that high privilege by 
which the church, girt only with the sword of the 
Spirit, and armed but with the meekness of wisdom, 
should interpose her protecting power between the 
crudi and revengeful, and the helpless and inno- 
cent ; but what have ye done ? — turned the sheepfold 
into * a lair of ravening wolves,' and ' the church of 
God into a den of thieves ! ' " 

" It is true, too true," cried Abbot Walter, 
awed by the bold denunciation of the conscientious 
monk ; " but what can be done ? " 

To this emphatic question many and contra- 
dictory answers were returned, each holy brother 
considering his view of the subject the only correct 

D 
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one^ and each wondering at the extraordinary 
stupidity of his opponent. Finally, they came to 
a conclusion, in which nothing was concluded, 
except that they would eat their suppers and be- 
take themselves to their rest; first, however, 
with all due solemnity reading St. Adelb^'s 
curse against thieves, that want of unity of opinion 
among themselves mjght not deprive the robbers 
of the immediate advantage of the pains and 
penalties so justly their due. 

Alas ! however soundly and undisturbedly the 
convent might have slimibered, sleep fled from the 
broidered pillow of Abbot Welter. He again 
ti^mbled as his imagmation placed him within the 
rude grasp of the robber, and he again broke into 
bitter lamentations as he recalled to his mind 
his irreparably lost crosier and mitre. All his little 
stock of energy was gone ; for Walter de Wenlock 
was not a churchman like Lanfranc, to stand 
unmoved amidst thickest difficulties ; nor like 
Becket, to find his appropriate element in the 
wildest timiult. " Each hath his several gift,*' 
was his accustomed remark, when his monks 
in chapter urged him to demand of the kmg some 
extension of their privileges^ or his prior recom- 
mended him a more firm maintenance of his dignity, 
enumerating, with unwelcome emphasis, the worthy 
deeds of his predecessors ; but, surely, it might have 
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posed the acutest among them to discover in what 
Walter de Weidock's gift consisted. Still, he was 
a worthy man, for he was quiet ; and he was an 
esccellait abbot, for he eschewed all fasting ; and 
such was his meekness, excepting when the kitchener 
over-roasted the venison or over-seasoned the 
mortreaux, or the sanctuary men by rioting broke 
his rest, and consequently spoilt his breakfast, that 
he might have passed for an admirable saint, posses- 
sing the meekness of Moses without his manif<M 
provocations, the patience oi Job without his ac- 
cumulated sorrows. 

And now the morrow dawned upon a fresh scene 
of vexation ; for the coroner was to make inquest 
at the church door ; and instead of the careless 
inquiry, that concluded with the abbot's invitation 
to partake the ccmvent cheer, and the humble ac- 
ceptance by the highly honoured coroner, a new 
cmler of things had arisen, and, under the au- 
Bficen of the ^ English Justinian,' the inquest was 
strict and impartial ; unseasonable questions were 
asked, unwelcome remarks were made; and the 
coroner, to the speechless horror of the whole con- 
vent, had even dared to insinuate that sanctuaries 
were abuses it were well the whole country were 
rid of. 

" TrouUes come not alone,'' cried Abbot Walter 
to the pricNT, as the trumpets of the king's pur- 
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suivants gave notice of the arrival of the coroner ; 
'' here must I, albeit stiff and weak with that 
perilous encounter of yesterday, go forth and 
meet him ; and he will speak against right of 
sanctuary— though, truly, in my present mind am 
I of his opinion." 

• " Holy St. Peter, who holdeth the keys of 
heaven, forbid," cried the prior ; " Holy St. Ed- 
ward, who granted this precious and inalienable 
right, forbid, that one smallest tittle of privil^,^ 
nay rather, prerogative, should be lost to holy 
church by faint-heartedness ! " 

" Then, Prior Richard, since every one hath his 
gift and contention, though in words alone is not 
mine, I would ye might go and settle this matter. 
Alas ! ye must stand by me. I must take another 
cup of pigment. Our Lady ! *tis not a. light thing 
to be the abbot of Westminster." 

In his scarlet robe, and wiring his gilt spurs 
as a knight, which the ancient law enacted all 
coroners should be, supported on either side by 
pursuivants and men-at-arms in the royal livery, 
bearing the " wythe swanne," the badge of Edward 
the First, in massive silver on their right arms, and 
holding gilt pole-axes, the coroner sat, on an ele- 
vated seat beneath the western door, while the 
criminals who had taken sanctuary, and chose to 
abjure the realm, were brought, one by one, before 
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him, according to the ancient form, '^ ungirt and 
in pure sackcloth." In this penitential dress the 
young outlaw, whose head, thanks to brother 
Leonard's skill, had been made whole again, nas^ 
appeared, and, kneelihg before the coroner, pro- 
nounced the following form, which, from its 
pecuharity and great antiquity, deserves to be 
given at fiill length. ' This hear thou. Sir Coroner, 
* that I, Pierce of Hatfield, am a robber and stealer 
'of deer within the forest of Middlesex*; and be- 
' cause I have done many such evils and robberies 
' in this land, I do abjure the land of our Lord 
' Edward, King of England, and I shall haste me 
' towards the port of such place as thou hast given 
' me ; and that I shall not go out of the high way, 
' and if I do, I will be taken as a robber and felon 
' of our Lord the King ; and that at such place I 
^ will diUgently seek for passage ; and that I will 
' tarry there but one flood and ebb, if I can have 
'passage; and unless I can have it in such a 
' place, I will go every day into the sea, up to my 
' knees, assaying to pass over; and unless I can do 
' this vnthin forty days, I will put myself again 
^ into the church, as a robber and felon of our 
^ Lord the Bang : so God me help, and his holy 
'judgment!^ 

" And where is his companion ? " said the prior, 
as the young outlaw, receiving a rude cross, under 
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whose protecting symbol he was to journey, passed 
out of the church-yard. 

'^ He broke sanctuary two nights ago/' said die 
porter, '' and nought since hath been seen of him." 

'' Then of three outlaws who sought refuge, 
fierce and perilous outlaws too, but one hath come 
befcNne me?'' said the coroner; '^ and m^i who 
should ere now have been hanging on the gallows- 
tree, through favour of this worthy abbot and his 
brethren are abroad again, with licence of holy 
church to do more evil." 

'^ Alas that it should be so ! " cried Abbot 
Walter, " but what can be done ? Holy Saint 
£d*ward having granted us a charter, who may 
revoke it ? " 

" Who dare revoke the blessed Confe88(M''s 
charter ? " interposed the prior fiercely — " that 
charter which he hath guarded with so many 
and so fearful denunciati<ms ; and which he hath 
ordained to endure ' so long as there remaineth in 
England either love or dread of Christian name ! ' 
Beware, sir coroner, how ye meddle with privi- 
ledges of the holy church — * that church which, 
being founded on a rode, all secular power shaH 
assault in vain ' — that church, to whom was said, 
in the person of her chief apostle; to him who 
consecrated this building, and yet looks down 
from heaven upon it ; 
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* Quodcunque Tindis 
Super terrain strinxehs 
Erit in astris 
Retigatum fortiter/ '' 

'^ It 18 a goodly right,'' returned the coroner, 
*^ to throw open your doors to outlaws and felons : 
one might have thought the holy monks of West- 
minster would haTe been sorely annoyed by the 
converse of rude and violent men." 

^^ Our Lady knoweth I have been/' cried Abbot 
Walter. " Night after night hath my rest been 
broken; morning after mcnming my breakfast 
fonaineth untouched, and I constrained to cry out, 
' I am a man of peace ; yet, woe is me, I sojourn 
amoi^ those that hate peace.' Moreover, I have 
been set upon by strong thieves, which could but 
have chanced had we given no sanctuary." 

^' The saints forbid that right of sanctuary 
should, even in the smallest measure, be abridged ! " 
letorted the indignant prior. ^^ What ! shall we 
hear of charters for the people, and nought of 
charters for the church? shall we hear of the 
king's prerogative, and nought of the prerogatives 
of Heaven ? I counsel ye, sir coroner, and were 
I mitred abbot of Westminster I would counsel 
King Edward himself, to beware how he treateth 
ike church with disrespect, or her servants with 
contumely, when the time is coming, aye, and even 
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now is^ that; marching on to her throne of universal 
domination^ she shall bear down all that opposeth 
her, and; placing her foot on the necks of kings, 
she shall wield both the temporal and spiritual 
sword in that kingdom which is hastening/^ 

" Ye bid fair to be a second Becket, sir prior/* 
returned the coroner haughtily ; " but remember, 
one hundred years have past ; and, moreover. King 
Edward will not brook defiance from priest or 
prelate : take your spiritual power an it please ye, 
but leave to kings and judges the protection or 
pimishment of felons." 

->' We shall not leavi* to kings or judges," fiercely 
retorted the prior," rights that have been bequeathed 
to us by holy men, and which are guarded by the 
power of that church to which every knee shall 
bow. Ye may aid us or not, sir coroner, in our 
pursuit of those thieves who feared not to take our 
father's mitre and crosier ; but be they within the 
forest of Middlesex, or in the midst of London 
itself, aye, or the king's palace, the prior of West- 
minster will seek and secure them." 

The day swiftly closed in ; and the distant sighing 
of the wind, and the thick sleet that began to fall, 
seemed to presage a tempestuous night, when a 
young minstrel, wrapt in his travelling cloke, be- 
neath which he carefully held his small harp, ap- 
peared in the Strand, near St. Clement's church, in 
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anxious converse with two men^ whose long frocks 
and horn-tipped quarter-staves shewed them to be 
from the country. They seemed endeavouring to 
discover their way ; for though on the high road 
to London^ the path was scarcely perceptible in 
the increasing darkness, and the lights that faintly 
gleamed from the wicker lattices of the Tew and 
scattered buildings on either side seemed more 
likely to mislead than to guide. '^ Good even, fair 
sir/' said the minstrel, swiftly crossing the rugged 
jway, and addressing a man in the garb of a forester ; 
" can ye shew us where we may have shelter? 
the night is dark and cold: St. Hubert speed 
us!" 

. " What say ye, my merry men, if we give this 
minstrel lodging? " said the forester to some men, 
who, on hearing his voice, seemed to have risen up 
from the dyke by the road side : " the holy 
abbot's crosier and mitre may well afford us this 
luxury. Come, sir minstrel, what can ye do ?-7-art 
skilful in tregitourie ? " 

" I am not, fair sir," returned the young man,^ 
"but I have store of lays; ' The Gestes of King 
Richard .in the Holy Land,' * Floris and Blanche- 
.fleur,' * The Geste of King Horn,' and more than 
ye could listen to through a long winter^s night." 

" Ye shall come with us and make us sport," 
said the forester — no other than Norman of the 
Strong Arm. 
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But my companioiis ? " said the minstrd. 

'^ Let them come^ an it please ye/' returned the 
outlaw^ *^ and they shall see that the wcnrthy 
abbot of Westminster hath not better cheer.'' 

The young minstrel and his companions followed 
the outlaws, through a circuitous way across the 
fields, to the north of St. Clement's church, and 
at length ftrrived at a rude but spacious building, 
over whose door the suspended wisp of hay and a 
withered bush gave notice, according to the custixn 
of this period, that there was entertainment within 
for man and horse — a notice of which few would 
probably avail themselves, from the desolate situa- 
tion of the place, and the questionable appearsmce 
of the inhabitants. The minstrel paused at the 
threshold, and involuntarily drew back. ** Fear 
not, sir minstrel," cried the outlaw, *^ ye are safe 
as in the king's hall ; we bold outlaws spoil but 
the priest and the noble ; the minstrel, who wanders 
like ourselves from town to town, but with gentler 
purpose, is alway safe with us — But where is your 
other companion ? ye had two." 

'^ Sweet Lady ! I know not," said the minstrel, 
^' but methinks he must be close behind." 

The room into which the outlaw ushered his 
guest, was rude as his companions, who, sitting 
on the ground before the huge fire that blazed on 
ahearth stone, were preparing their supper. The 
smoke ascended through chinks in the rafters; the 
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wind made its way through every part of the 
walls ; and in strange confusion, on the clay floor, 
lay the hide and antlers of a fresh slain deer, a 
silver flagon of deUcate workmanship, several bales 
of cloth, some leathern potemers — some apparently 
well filled with money — and on a bullock's hide, 
half covered by a riding^oak, a heap of jewelled 
brooches and gcid chains, probably some recent 
.spoils, gleamed with tantalizing splendour. 

" Now, minstrel, a lay," cried Norman of the 
Strong Arm, who seemed master of the place, 
presenting a silver cup of rich wine to the minstrel 
with an air better suited to the castle-hall than a 
den of outlaws. The minstrel replied not, but began 
tuning his harp, from time to time casting around 
an anxious look, and beckoning to his companion 
to keep near him ; at length, striking a few notes 
as a prelude, he commenced the following ballad. — 

I cannot tell ye, in sooth, from where 
That maiden came, with her golden hair, 
And her snowy brow ; but, I say to ye, 
She was feirer than ought in Christentye. 

I cannot tell ye that maiden^s name, 

I cannot teU ye from whence she came ; 

But, from her kirtle^s gold broiderie, 

I should say, she was damsel of high degree. 

And onward she glides in the still moonlight, 
Seeking the tower of her captive knight ; 
She standeth beneath, and she lifteth her veil, 
And her voice sounds sweet as the nightingale. 
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'^ Rise up, Sir Guy ! arise, at my call : 
'^ I have left my bower, and my castle-hall ; 
" For goodly tydings I bring to thee — 
<< Ere morning, I'll die or set thee free. 

" Alas I" quoth Sir Guy, " thou fair ladye, 
*^ If sorrow or harm should chance to thee, 
'^ How shall I again take lance in hand, 
*' How shall I again see merry England ? " 

'* Oh, fear not for me, thou gentle knight : 
^' The spell must be won ere morning's light : 
" Tis a mi^ty spell ; but my knight 111 win 
" From the chains of the haughty Sarrazin.'' 

Sore moum'd Sir Guy as that maiden went ; 
Alas ! he was close in donjon pent, 
Else had he followed her stedfastly, 
That she might not for him be in jeopardy. 

Tis the mystic eve of St. John, I ween : 
On Jordan's bank is that maiden seen ; 
And a golden cross on her breast she weareth, 
And a chalice of gold in her hand she beareth. 

For spirits and demons are flitting about, 
And goblins grim-shaped, an horrible route, 
While Hecat and Lady Benzoria prepare 
To mount with Hera, the queen of the air. 

For she who shall first dip her hand in the stream, 
When the full moon at midnight sheddeth her beam. 
Shall govern all sprites till the shadows flee, 
And whatever she wisheth shall granted be. 

I would ye had seen how that maiden stood, 
Loffy of brow, and fearless of mood. 
Looking to Heaven with many a prayer 
To shield her from fiends of the midnight air. 
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The hour's at hand — the moon's at her height — 
Up, maiden ! nor fear thee nor goblin, nor sprite : 
Thou art sained with w4ter and rites divine; 
On thy bosom thou bearest the holy sign ! 

There is shriek— there is shout — ^there is deathlike cry ; 
But the maiden hath rushed all reckless by : 
She stands in the, stream 'mid goblins fell. 
An angel girt round by the fiends of hell. 

Joy to thee, maiden ! the spell is won! 

Haste with thy cup, ere the morning sun 

Shall gleam o'er the mountains : the water thou boldest 

Will govern all fiends, and appal the boldest. 

Joy to thee,. maiden ! look not behind ; 
Heed not the shouts that are borne on the vnnd ; 
Mount yon goblin-steed — he dareth not harm thee : 
While ihou bearest that cup there shall nought alarm thee. 

The steed flieth swiftly: the bolts of the keep 
Start back, for the warders are locked in sleep : 
Sir Guy springeth forth — his chains have unbound, 
As that mystic water is sprinkled around. 

And onward, and onward, aye, onward they fly, 
O'er hill, vale, and flood, while the moon rides high ; 
And still holds the maiden the cross to her breast. 
And still is that chalice with firm hand prest. 

Haste, haste ye! speed on, while the moon is yet bright; 
Your steed must evanish at dawn of light: 
Still, still grasp the chalice, nor heed the fierce rout 
Of goblins who follow with yell and with shout. 

The gale of the morning breathes firesh and chill; 
There's a streak of fiiint light upon Hermon's hill — 
Onei bound — ^they have crossed the rushing river ; 
The steed and the fiends are evanished for ever. 
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Ohy joy to thee, maiden ! look up, and see, 
The towers of Acre are smiling on thee : 
Our holiest sign in the sun-^beam is glowing. 
And the red-cross banner above thee flowing. 

And joy to thee> maiden I look down, and bdiold 
What gleameth so bright in thy chalice of gold : 
There is topaz, and ruby, and every gem 
That can garnish a soldan's diadem. 

Yes, joy to thee, maiden! thy task is done; 
Yes, joy to thee, maiden 1 thy knight is won ; 
And that fearful adventure achieved by thee 
Shall be sung in each hall throughout Christentye. 

The minstrel paused, and looked earnestly at 
his companion^ who, seated in the corner^ seemed 
anxiously listening to a faint sound, which slowly 
became more audible* 

" Alas ! the fair towers of Acre," repeated Nor- 
man of the Strong Arm in a melancholy tone, 
raising his head ; '' fair Land of the East! many and 
strange things have happened since I last saw thee." 

" And many and strange things will happen ere 
long, that ye trow not,'* replied the minstrel, in a 
menacing tone. " Up, Randal, and do your best !" 

The man to whom this was addressed starts up, 
and, hastily casting aside his long garment, ap- 
peared in complete mail; while the young minstrel, 
throwing back his hood, displayed to the astonished 
outlaws the stem features of the prior of West- 
minster. 
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" We shall pay dearly for our minstrelsy ,'' cried 
GiU^ starting up from before the fire, and aiming a 
blow at the ^belligerent churchman, who, with a 
codi air poised a partizan which he had snatched 
tram one of the men, and stood prepared to return 
the assault with interest. 

" Thou art a gallant son of the church,** cried 
Norman ; " I would gladly play a game at quarter- 
staff with thee ; many robbers can boast of having 
spoiled a priest, but few of having fought with 
one.*' 

" Boast not," cried the prior, " for ere sun-rise 
ye shall hang beside the stone cross in the Strand." 

A loud laugh of defiance was the outlaw's sole 
ajiswer — a laugh which soon changed to an excla- 
mation of dismay, as the door burst open, and the 
room was fiJled by a party of the abbot's men-at- 
arms, who, irritated at their yesterday's defeat, now 
pressed f<»rward, determined to retrieve their lost 
credit ; and unmoved, as though directing the ce- 
remonial of a procession. Prior Richard stood in 
the midst of the thickest affray, warding off every 
blow with a dexterity that rendered his inferior 
strength equivalent to that of his opponents ; and 
watching the changing fortunes of the conflict 
with the eagerness and ddight of a long-practised 
warrior. 

Not long did the contest continue, overpowered 
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by numbers^ Norman and two of his companions 
were secured, while the rest precipitately sought 
safety in flight, bearing with them most of the spoil. 

*' Keep that' strong thief, Normpin, most espe- 
cially safe," said the prior ; '' I had sooner lose 
both crosier and mitre, than he should not hang." 
' '* We have him safe, sir prior," replied Ran- 
dall, " but the saints know what we can do 
with him. We might take him to Ludgate, but 
the warder will have nought to do with the abbot 
of Westminster's prisoners." 

" Heed not, but take him," answered he ; " bid 
the warder put him in strong hold, on pain of ex- 
communication." 

" Alas, sir prior ! " cried Randall, " what use is 
excommunication here? they will undo at St. 
Paul's what is done at St. Peter's ; and while our 
holy abbot is delivering him over to Sathan, the 
dean of St. Paul's will give him an indulgence, 
because he has spited the convent of Westminster." 

" Oh, were there but unity in our church ! " 
muttered the prior bitterly, " how might we not 
trample down all that opposes our progress ! Lead 
on !" continued he, elevating his Voice; " Lead on 
to the Bishop of Chester's ; he will put our pri- 
soners in ward for this night, and to-morrow they 
will need it not." 

^' And, I pray ye, my good fellows, now at last ye 
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have got me, to give me a horse," cried Norman, 
with perfect coohiess ; " for ye have honoured me 
with so many chains, that I am no more able to 
stand under them than Abbot Walter beneath the 
weight of his trappings ; moreover, I may as well 
go in state to the gallows/' 

^' Thou art a brave one," said Randall the 
leader, delighted with the reckless boldness of the 
outlaw ; *^ thou shalt e'en ride behind me ; Bayard 
Is strong, and we'll ride like the Templars, double." 

" Like their banner rather," cried Ralph ; " and, 
truly. Bayard with a thief and a lorel hath as 
goodly a burthen as though he bore two Knights 
Templars." 

" Go forward," said the prior sternly, " and be- 
ware how even in jest ye speak Ughtly of the 
servants of the church." 

By the flickering Ught of huge torches, borne by 
the preceding attendants, the prior and men-at- 
arms, well pleased with their success, took the road 
to the Bishop of Chester's ; and ere long reached 
that part of the Strand where the stone cross 
reared its hallowed emblem ; and where, nearly op- 
posite, the tall gallows, erected for the summary pu- 
nishment of offenders, shewed most emphatically 
they were in a Christian country. 

" I will go on, if it please ye, sir prior," cried one 
of the men-at-arms, " for we prayed brother Leonard 
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to come with us, in case there might be wpunds 
and bloodshed ; and, moreover, he hath so many 
night-spells that our company fear nought when 
he is with them." 

The sky, which had hitherto been overcast, was 
now brightening, and the moon, which had just 
risen, well suppUed the place of the almost extin- 
guished torches. The men-at-arms drew up be- 
neath the cross, and awaited the arrival of their 
leader, Randall, who, very contrary to his usual 
custom, Ungered far behind. Alas ! poor Bayard, 
overloaded and over-ridden, had stumbled, and 
fallen into one of the many pit-falls which at this 
period adorned the Strand, and every effort of his 
master was unavailing to raise him. At length, by 
the assistance of some of the men. Bayard was 
helped out, and the heavily fettered outlaw, half 
led and half carried, was brought to the cross and 
seated on the steps beneath it ; while Randall, wet 
and cold, slowly leading poor lame Bayard,went for- 
ward to the Bishop of Chester's to comfort himself 
with a pottle of ale beside the porter's fire. The wind 
blew keenly, and one by one the few men-at-arms 
that remained slank off toward that hospitable 
mansion, leaving one of their company, who seemed 
more willing to sleep than to guard the prisoner, 
and brother Leonard, who had quitted the Bishop 
of Chester V, alone with the outlaw. 
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'^ Your tiine is shorty my son/' said brother 
Leonard, addressing him : ^* look at yon gallows-' 
tree ; but look not only there : look up to Heaven, 
and say, ' I have sinned ! ' " 

" Peace, monk ! " cried Norman : " ye church- 
men love robbing as well as we, who do but openly 
and by strength of arm what ye do by fraud and 
deceit." 

" Think of thyself, my son," said brother Leo- 
nard mildly : ** we are all sinful men, and need for- 
giveness : kneel down, and make confession, not to 
me, biit to Heaven." 

" Thou art a strange priest," cried Norman : 
'* both here and in the Holy Land have I lieard 
many boast, biit never before heard one speak 
humbly.*' 

*^ Alas, and have ye visited the Holy Land, and 
returned but to follow the trade of a robber ?" said 
brother Leonard. 

'^ Yes,"' repUed the outlaw, " and Uttle recked 
I what my lot should be when I followed prince 
Edward*8 banner, and rode among '^-^he checked 
himself — " What needs it to say what I was, when 
I too well know what I am ? " 

" And therefore," said brother Leonard, " repent. 
Think of thy sorrowful death : it is not too late to 
repent, though thou hast followed this trade many 
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years, though thy father were an outlaw before 
thee—" 

" What sayest thou, priest ? " cried Norman 
fiercely. 

" Though thy father were a robber before thee, 
it is not too late to repent." 

" My father ! " returned he, bitterly : '* Sir 
Thomas de Stapleford rests where his son may 
never be : he lieth in a fair chapel, with chant, 
and prayer, and requiem ; but Norman de Staple- 
ford must hang on the gallows-tree, a banquet for 
tlie crow and the raven.'' 

^^ What ! " cried brother Leonard, " art thou 
son to that valiant knight, whose prowess is yet 
sung by the. minstrel ? Oh, wherefore did ye take* 
to this trade?" 

"What portion hath a younger son, but beg- 
gary and outlawry?" bitterly returned Norman. 
" I returned from the Holy Land-r-war had ceased 
— ^what could I do ? " 

Brother Leonard shook his head. "Alas, what 
a bold and brave soldier hath the king lost in thee ! 
would that I could aid thee ! Alas, the son of a 
vaUant knight, and one who hath fought under 
the banner of our redemption, should not hang on 
the gallows-tree like a low-bom churl ! " continued 
he, unable to overcome those feeUngs of respect 
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for noble birth which at this period so universaUy 
prevailed. 

" Good father," cried Norman, raising himself 
as much as his fetters would allow, and eagerly 
looking in his face, ^' lend me but a knife : I will 
free myself; and Abbot Walter's crosier and mitre 
shall be on the high altar ere two days have past — 
not for the love of .him, or his holy brethren, but 
to shew you that Norman de Stapleford can be 
grateful." 

^* And whither, my son, would ye go ? Alas, 
how may I answer for letting so perilous a robber 
loose again ? " returned brother Leonard. 

" Good father, Raoul de Goumay, castellan of 
chateau Gaillard, is my cousin : could I but get 
passage to Normandy he would take me in. Lend 
me but a knife — the men-at-arms are returning — 
hark r 

The halloo of the men, and the heavy tramp of 
their horses, aroused their companion from his 
long and opportune slumber. * 

" I would the nightmare had given ye chace," 
cried the awakened sleeper, angrily ; " to leave the 
holy father and myself in such doleful company — 
one Uve outlaw, and two dead ones, that have 
hung our Lady knoweth how long, up there ! We 
needed but Sathanas to make it worse." 

" Peace," retorted Randall, who now came up 
on a fresh horse: "Prior Richard 'feareth this 
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Norman will not be safe yonder, so we must e'en 
carry him to Westminster. ' Mount, and our 
good Lady grant we may not again stumble ! * " 

The outlaw was again lifted behind Randall, 
and the party set off. 

'* Good father," said RandaU, " will it please ye 
to chant some psalm, or say some night-spell; 
for I mind it was not until the holy brothers had 
done chanting that this strong thief and his com- 
pany set upon us." 

'^ Aye, good master Randall ; and how ye ran ! " 
cried Norman. 

** If I did run, master outlaw, it was but to call 
for help," angrily retorted Randall; "and me- 
thinks ye would be wilhng enow to shew a swift 
pair of heels, an ye could." 

" Wilt try me ? " said Norman, suddenly throwing 
off his ponderous chain, and shpping the fetters 
from his feet^ as he leapt down : " beware anot&er 
time how ye challenge a prisoner, master Randall, 
and again commend me to Abbot Walter." 

« Help ! Our Lady ! he's off! " cried RandaU, 
too much terrified at the outlaw's unexpected 
escape to follow. 

" Follow him," cried Ralph, " or he'll gain the 
fiver: St. Peter wotteth his chains were fast 



enow." 



" Follow him," cried Randall, setting spurs to 
his horse, and setting the example by thundering 
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past the house of St. Mary de Rouncevak. 
*' Ralph ! go round by the Earl of Savoy's, while 
we take the road toward the king's palace, and 
stop him at the water-gate." 

'* Who goes there ? '' cried the porter of the 
abbey, peeping out, and marrelling to see the 
men-at-arms pass by — but none stopped to answer 
him. '^ Stand, in the king's name ! " cried the 
warder on the battlement of the water-gate — ^but 
Randall and his company still spurred on. ^^ Stand, 
in the king's name !» again cried the warder, " or 
a sheaf of cloth-yard arrows shall try whether your 
armour be proof." 

" Stay us not," cried Randall; " we are in 
pursuit of a strong thief, who hath just escaped 
us : tell us, good warder, which way he taketh/' 

*' Not,!," returned the warder. '' When wolves 
spoil foxes, honest men may be quiet." 

" He set upon our holy abbot but yesternight," 
said RandaU, *^ and took both crosier and mitre." 

" And know ye not that whatever is taken from 
monks is holy breqd ? " cried the warder. '* Aye, 
yonder he goes ; St. Nicholas speed him ! " 

" Which way ?" cried Randall, raising himself 
in his stirrups, and eagerly peering over the wide 
track of marsh-land that extended between the 
Earl of Savoy's and the river. 
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" There, down among the rushes," cried the 
warder, laughing. 

" Onward, Girald ! seize him," said Randall. 
" No, no, master," returned Girald, " unless ye 
would have horse and rider six ells deep in the 
marsh, drinking muddy water instead of convent 
ale." 

" Our Lady speed ye, bold one ! " cried the 
warder, with a loud laugh that reverberated along 
the buttressed wall. " See yonder ! he hath taken 
some planks, and is binding them together with 
rushes. Our Lady speed ye, bold one; it is not 
the first time ye have crossed a river." 

"Bend your bows," said Randall; look for- 
ward ; that canvas frock is a good mark in the 
moon-shine." 

" Aye, bend your bows an ye Ust," again cried 
the warder ; " but yonder brave water-fowl will 
dive like a wild duck. Hark !" 

A loud and joyous blast of the bugle echoed 
along; and in the main stream Norman of the 
Strong Arm appeared, recUning on his rude raft, 
and waving his hand to the disappointed company 
on shore. The shafts, though aimed by well- 
practised archers, flew harmless : he dived a mo- 
ment beneath his raft, and then re-appeared, caroL 
ling a rude melody. The opposite bank was 
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swiftly gained : his bugle s^ain rung a blast of 
defiahce, that echoed and re-echoed along the 
shore ; and the mortified men-at-arms returned 
sullenly to the abbey, to deprecate the wrath of 
Prior Richard, and endeavour to forget, over their 
ale and beef, the enterprise that had concluded so 
provokingly. 

The following day was one of sorrow and vexa- 
tion to the abbot and monks of Westminster. It 
is true, all that could be done they did : for they 
all attended matins devoutly, and promised our 
Lady and St. Peter two huge wax-candles in two 
silver candlesticks, if the mitre and crosier were 
restored ; and a new silk carpet to each of their 
altars, if Norman of the Strong Arm was retaken. 
Nor did they merely implore the aid of Heaven 
without attempting to aid themselves ; for they 
caused the two luckless outlaws, who had not the 
same good fortune as their bolder companion, to 
be brought before the Justices in Eyre; when, 
after a short trial, they were hanged, with their 
faces toward Westminster, on the gallows beside 
the stone cross, in terrorem to all strong thieves 
who should covet the splendid habiliments of the 
church. Still, although the worthy brotherhood 
were in some degree satisfied with the edifying 
sight of the two suspended outlaws, yet the recol- 
lection of the joyous escape of the third rankled 
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in their breasts; and, after again reciting Saint 
Adelbert's curse against strong thieves, they re- 
tired to rest. 

The following morning, Prior Richard, with a 
joyfnl smile, entered Abbot Walter's chamber. 
" Good morrow, holy father : the saying ' Lo ! 
I am with you alway,' hath been fulfilled even 
now, for the benefit of this heaven-favoured abbey : 
the mitre Ueth on the high altar, and the crosier 
stands beside it/' 

Abbot Walter withdrew the ivory cup from his 
lips, elevated his eye-brows, opened his mouth 
wider still, and stared with a pecuUarly inexpressive 
expression at the welcome tidings-bearer, who thus 
proceeded : " St. Peter alone knoweth how it came 
to pass ; but when brother Elfiic, at prime, passed 
the high altar to go into Saint Edward's chapel to 
trim the great silver lamp, behold, there they were. 
Brother Elfric cried out, thinking it an illusion of 
the evil one ; but brother Eustace ran to him, and 
found it was the veritable mitre and crosier which 
ye lost." 

" Ring the bells ; bid the monks keep hoUday,*' 
cried Abbot Walter, rising up with unwonted 
alacrity, and pouring the imtasted pigment over 
the broidered edge of his robe : " the saints be 
thanked! for it must have been through their 
especial agency." 
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^' I know noty nor can I divine how the mitre 
and crosier came there/' returned the more scep- 
tical prior. ^* The saints have other business to 
mind than our jewels ; and 'tis not likely the 
thieves who took them would bring them back 
agsuin : however^ I told the brothers that an angel 
had undoubtedly restored them; to which they 
aQ devoutly assented, except that old brother 
Thurstauy who will have it that he saw a weir-wolf, 
as he looked out of the dormitory window, going 
toward the church with somewhat shining in his 
mouth, the old fool ! Methinks he's wolf-bitten ; 
and there he is in the refectory, telling his thread- 
bare stories about the knight turned into a wolf, 
and the outlaw turned into a wolf, and our Lady 
knoweth what beside, from Ingulphus and Gervase 
of Tilbury." 

'* These things are too high for me, and I meddle 
notwith them," said Abbot Walter, devoutly; ^*but 
be it angel or be it weir-wolf, right glad am I." 

Abbot Walter arrayed himself right joyously 
in iiiU pontificals ; and, in a violent paroxysm of 
gratitude, celebrated high mass himself^ at St. 
Peter's altar ; while Prior Richard mounted the 
oak pulpit, on the side of the rood loft, and 
preached an English sermon to the marvelling 
parishioners, from the text, " He giveth his angels 
charge over thee : " from whence he deduced the 
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great respect that was due to all ecclesiastics^ since 
angels were comniissioned to watch over them ; 
next, the folly of those who would seek to defraud 
the church, seeing that she neve^r finally is the 
loser (a truth to which all present most feel- 
ingly assented) ; and, lastly, he exhorted them 
to be fruitful in good works — that is, to pay tithes, 
Easter-offerings, and Peter's-pence ; and, espe- 
cially, to give toward the two wax-candles and 
silver candlesticks, that the convent in their dis- 
tress had vowed to our Lady and St. Peter. 

So orthodox a sermon could not fail of being 
highly approved by the brotherhood, and highly 
admired by the gaping parishioners. 

" A marvellous sermon, master Winton ! " cried 
AUson of the Red Lion, a matron who was rather 
celebrated throughout Westminster for her short 
measure : " well ! I must e'en give half a noble 
toward the candlestick for St. Peter. I get old, 
master Winton, and 'tis as well to have a saint in 
heaven to help at one's need : moreover, as St. 
Peter standeth at the gate with his two great keys, 
^tis laying out one's money to interest to give to 
him, for he'll remember one, doubtless ; and who 
knows but I may sUp quietly in ? " 

" 'Tis true," returned master Winton. " I will 
e'en out with my purse ; but, methinks, it must 
be toward our Lady's candlestick ; for, you see. 
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when I was charged with lending money on usury, 
they bid me try to make some friend at court ; and 
one said, the king's chancellor was best ; and 
another, the high seneschal : but no, said I, I'll 
e'en try the queen, for they are but her servants : 
whereupon I sent a purse of bezants, and prayed 
Queen Eleanor to speak for me ; and, behold, I 
got well through. Now, is not our Lady queen 
of heaven ? and is it not therefore best to go to 
her at once ? " 

It needs not to say, with what joy and gladness 
of heart the worthy abbot and his feast-loving 
monks discussed their sumptuous dinner ; nor with 
what glee they counted over the numerous offer- 
ings, the produce of the admirable sermon of 
Prior Richard. Brother Leonard, and old brother 
Thurstan, were absent ; but this excited no sur- 
prise ; for brother Leonard was accustomed daily, 
after dinner, to retire to his desk at the sunny 
onel in the cloister ; and brother Thurstan mostly 
went also to enjoy a comfortable dose. Ere the 
shadows warned the jovial brotherhood it was time 
to lay aside their drinking cups and betake them- 
selves: to their psalters in readiness for vespers, 
brother Thurstan entered, with as hurried . a step 
and as. fearful a countenance as though -he had 
been pursued by a whole legion of weir-wolves. 
'/ Saints and angels! worse and worse!", exclaimed 
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the terrified old man : ^^ fifty years come the 
Morrow of Candlemas have I been monk in this 
abbey, but never ! oh never — " 

" What have you seen ? " cried brother Wilfired, 
placing the old man by the blazing fire, and 
quickly pouring out for him a brimming cup of 
Muscatd. 

" Seen ? St. Peter be graciou& to us ! — seen ? " 
ejaculated the old man ; ^^ doth not Oervase of 
Tilbury set forth how many times he hath seen them? 
did not old Randall of Wendover, he that had 
twenty lances under his guidance at the battle of 
Evesham — (our Lady ! Jiow I remember that 
battle as though but last year) — and, as I said, 
did not old Randall tell the story, when he used 
sometimes to come here ; and goodly company he 
was, seeing he had been in Flanders, and Gascony, 
and Spain, and — " 

" But what have you seen, brother Thurstan ?'' 
interposed the cellarer. 

" Be patient," returned the old man angrily, 
determined to tell his story in his own way ; *' the 
saints only know what these things portend ; and 
the stars rule all : thatj every Christian man must 
believe, as well as brother Leonard." 

" But, good father, what have ye seen ? " cried 
brother Elfiric. 

" Why do ye ask ? " said the old man ; " when, 
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if I tell ye, ye will not believe. No wonder the 
church hath lost her power of working miracles, 
when her own servants will beUeve scarce anything 
but what they see. Did I not tell ye of the weir- 
wolf, how these very eyes saw him in the. inner 
cloister ? St. Peter deliver us from his shaggy hide 
and sharp claws ! and St. Peter deliver his own 
convent from wolves in sheep's clothing, who hold 
company with Sathanas ! " 

" Good brother Thurstan, if you have seen any 
thing, tell it forthwith: where have ye been? 
what have ye seen ? and to whom have ye spoken ? " 
said the prior, peremptorily. 

*' Have I not told ye already how his eyes 
glared ? *' returned the bewildered old man ; " and 
how I thought on that story Randall of Wendover 
used to tell how he fought with a wolf in Brit- 
tany years agone, and cut off one of his paws, 
whereupon he put it in his pouch " — 

*' Peace, peace ! we have heard that story, at 
least every festival-day since Christmas," inter- 
rupted the prior. 

" And it is a good story,'' retorted the old man, 
sullenly : " aye, and a true one too ; how the paw 
changed before dawn into a well-shaped hand^ 
with a ring on the middle finger, which he took 
Jttid wore ; and how a knight in the neighbour- 
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hood^ who never went to church nor paid tithes, 
was found next morning to have but one hand. 
St. Peter deliver us from all such evil-doers ! " 

" What has all this to do with what you have 
seen ? and how long are ye to keep us waiting for 
your story; which, after all, may not be worth 
hearing ? " angrily, answered the prior. 

" Have patience, good prior," said the old man, 
half affrighted at the peremptory manner of his 
superior ; " eighty years are slow of speech as 
well as of step ; and when I bethink me of all that 
hath passed, though only within these four walls, 
no wonder I run back to what happened long 
ago. Times are altered, and every thing, more- 
over, grows worse. Prior Richard. I was mus- 
ing but this morning, as I sat over against the 
great south window, how all things are changed. 
I like that place ; I have sat there every day be- 
tween sexts and nones this last forty years ; for, 
if there be any sun-shine ye are sure to get it 
there ; though the sun does not shine so brightly 
as he did forty years agone, nor give half the 
warmth ; in sooth, it seems to me that even the 
sky is not so blue, nor the trees so green, as they 
used to be ; but it will all be one to old brother 
Thurstan soon. Well, let that pass : so there I 
3at, musing whether I might live to see Candlemas, 
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and keep my jubilee, and be one of the sem- 
pectaB^^y when somewhat struck the window — I 
might not have heard it ; but brother Leonard (our 
Lady pardon me ! to call the companion of a weir- 
wolf brother) — ^he heard it, and got up from his 
desk, which ye know is next to mine, and opened 
the window ; and, behold, there was an arrow — 
as good a grey-goose shaft as ever Robin Hood 
might have shot — and a piece of parchment rolled 

about it, with writing, that he read ^There is one 

thing, my brothers, for which daily I bless the 
saints ; it is, that I cannot read : no one knoweth 
what harm it may bring ye : three monks, since I 
came here, sold themselves to Sathanas, and it 
was all through learning. There was the sub- 
prior, that picked the lock of the stone chest; 
there was Edmund of Willsden, that was a fearful 
sorcerer, and went away no one knoweth where ; 
and there was Nicholas, who tried to make gold. — 
Well, let that pass : brother Leonard read it, and 
this aflemoon he went out, as though he would go 
to his desk, when, behold you, he slipt out at the 
postern — ^methought there was something between 
him and the king's watch-and-ward, for who 

* When monks had completed fifty yean' service, they were 
termed SempectSi and had many privileges ; the greatest of 
which were eating of flesh on fast-days, and being released from 
the midnight service. 

F 
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else could have shot the arrow — so I beckoned 
Giraldy and we followed him : so on he went to 
the stone cross in the Strand, and (our Lady pro- 
tect usy her chosen servants !) up riseth a weir- 
wolf ! — I would ye had seen his claws and his 
shaggy hide; I marvel if Sathanas be blacker 
than he.'' 

"And what did he do?" inquired the prior, 
with rather a sceptical tone; not that he^ any 
more thaa the whole country, doubted the existence 
of such beings ; but " weir-wolves" had been for 
so many years brother Thurstan's " thought by 
day and dream by night," that the very vehemence 
of his belief had produced, as a natural consequence, 
a carelessness, if not absolute scepticim, on the part 
of his associates, with regard to his stories. 

" How can I tell ye what he did ? " cried the 
old man. " No ! I made the best of my way 
back, I warrant ye. Now, I would counsel ye 
forthwith to seize brother Leonard, if he should come 
back, and put him in strict durance, and deal with 
him according to the power of holy church." 

It would be di£BicuU to describe the constemar 
tion and anxiety that sat on every countenance, 
at the mere insinuation of proceedings against 
brother Leonard. It is true, there was too^ much 
of stem integrity and uncompromisingness of 
principle in his character, to render him a favourite ; 
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but his talents were so valuable, and so multifa- 
rious, that whatever might tend to deprive the 
abbey of Westminster of his services, would be 
deprecated as the severest of misfortunes. Had 
Abbot Walter an attack of his ague which would 
not yield to spiced wines and furred clothing, 
brother Leonard alone could arrange that magical 
word ^^ Abracadabra '^ on its lozenge-shaped piece 
of parchment, with such unerring precision that 
the ' ague bowed to its potency within three days ; 
or did the convent need the aid of a skilful scribe 
to engross some letter of gratulation, petition, or 
complaint to the high authorities, brother Leo- 
nard's skill must be invoked ; for who could 
manufacture ink of such unrivalled glossiness, 
and vellum of such snowy whiteness, or indite so 
correctly, or write with such neatly flourished 
capitals, as brother Leonard ? — ^while his skill in 
that most delicate and elegant art, which seems to 
laugh to scorn the efforts of modem imitators, 
the illumination of missals, was of the highest 
order : such was the delicacy of the gold work, 
and such the brilliancy of the purples and vermil- 
lions, that missals adorned by his pencil were 
indeed gifts for prelacy to offer and royalty to 
receive. No wonder, then, that any surmise against 
brother Leonard was received with alarm, and 
most reluctant belief. 

F 2 
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'^ We will question Girald about this strange 
occurrence/' said the prior, '^ for he staid longer 
than our brother Thurstan, and, moreover, is rather 
more clear-sighted." 

Girald, one of the men-at-arms, was accordingly, 
called in; and he, much to the joy of the old 
monk, but greatly to the sorrow of the brotherhood, 
fully corroborated the statement ; adding, that it 
was his firm conviction that the fearful weir-wolf, 
on the glare of whose eyes and the tremendous, 
size of whose claws he expatiated with much sa- 
tisfaction, was no other than the lately escaped 
outlaw, who, it appeared, in addition to all his 
other gifts, possessed the enviable one of wearing, 
on proper occasions a shaggy skin, and of walking 
on four feet. 

*^ I had good reason, holy fathers, to know him 
again," continued Girald, '' seeing that I rode 
beside him but the other night. St. Peter preserve 
us from the powers of darkness ! there he was, 
like a monstrous wolf; and then, ere ye could say 
half a Pater-noster, behold, he stood upright, in . 
his own dress and fimire. I know not what they 
said, but brother Leonard gave something to him 
and turned homeward ; when I gave but one look 
behind, and there was the wolf crossing the road. 
My humble: thanks to ye, holy fathers, for the 
Pater-noster ye taught me ; had it not been fo.^ 
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that, and the sprig of witch-ehn I hare in my 
girdle, the saints alone know whether I should have 
seen the abbey of Westminster again." 

** The saints be my witnesses ! brother Leonard 
shall be dealt with accfmling to the power granted 
to holy church for the punishment of heinous 
offenders, «re forty-eight hours be past," exclaimed 
the prior fiercely, as the recollection of his en- 
eoonter with the robber, and the subsequent mor- 
tifying escape, arose to his mind. 

'' Alas ! and how will that goodly missal be 
finished ? " cried brother Elfiic. '^ Methought, as 
this morning I looked over his shoulder, and saw 
the temple of Jerusalem painted after the very 
pattern of our noble church, and our Lady with a 
blue diaper kirtle, and the bishop with his cope 
and mitre of bright gold, in the picture above the 
' Nunc dimittiSf methought it was not like the 
work of mortal man." 

" No, truly," returned brother Thurstan, " we 
shall see other works of his ere long, if he stayeth 
amongst us. He might raise a high wind, and 
cast down one of our fair towers ; or bring a com- 
pany of weir-wolves to devour us all ; for they are 
fearful men-eaters, saith Gervase of Tilbury." 

The mere name of that legend-learned chancellor 
was always a signal to brother Thurstan to pro- 
pound * at full length his favourite doctrine of 
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weir-wolfism ; which he accordingly again held 
forth upon ; and^ much to his satisfaction^ beheld 
himself surrounded by a larger and far more atten- 
tive auditory than it was usually his lot to collect ; 
for the holy brotherhood seemed to consider, that, 
as there were now certainly weir-wolves at their 
very doors, perhaps even within their walls, it was 
full time to inquire a little about them. 

While the old monk, with a childish mixture of 
terror and deUght, was detailing his appalling 
stories, brother Leonard, unconscious that his 
footsteps had been tracked, returned unperceived 
to his accustomed seat at his desk ; and, by the 
light of the iron lamp suspended above him, was 
burnishing the gold that ornamented the delicate 
missal, and congratulating himself on the escape 
of the penitent outlaw. He was soon discovered, 
seized by two of the brotherhood, and consigned 
to the dark and damp cell appointed for offenders. 
It was in vain he asked the cause : prior Richard 
had forbidden all communication with the pri- 
soner, and the monks wiUingly obeyed the com- 
mand ; not choosing to hold converse with one so 
lately the companion of a weir-wolf. The convent 
quietly retired to rest, leaving the hapless brother 
Leonard to his fate ; but, before midnight, thevtdnd, 
which during the preceding day had given indi- 
cations of an approaching storm, now ar^se with 
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such violence that the lordly twin towers almost 
rocked beneath its fury^ and their delicate pinnacles 
lay shattered on the pavement. It was in vain 
that the chant was raised by the shivering monks, 
as the wind howled through the lofty arches, and 
swept along the clustered pillars, extinguishing 
the tapers on the high altar^ and ahnost quenching 
the light of the large silver lamp that night and 
day burnt before the shrine of the Confessor : it 
was in vain that brother Elfric mounted the belfiry 
and tolled St. Peter's own bell : it was in vain that 
Abbot Walter, well wrapt in furs, stood at the 
high altar, and invoked the aid of the guardian 
angels : it was in vain even that he proceeded to 
the north door with the holy relics, to rebuke and 
charm away the violence of the tempest : neither 
consecrated bell, nor solemn service, nor infallible 
relics, availed ; and when morning dawned, deU- 
cate tracery work and rich stained glass strewed 
the aisles and the cloisters. 

" It is all through brother Leonard," exclaimed 
the sorrowful abbot : " let him depart wherever 
he listeth, or half our noble church will be blown 
down." 

Very unpalateable were these remarks to the 
prior, who determined to avenge on the h^less 
monk the escape of the insolent outlaw ; and he 
appealed to the experience of past years, and to 
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the prognostications of the present season,' to 
prove that the storm had come but in the common 
course of nature. 

Again, night, gloomy and lowering, came on ; 
the rain descended in torrents ; and sheets of blue 
lightning from time to time gave to view the 
mischief caused by each gust of wind. 

'^ He shall be kept no longer^'' cried Abbot 
Walter, with a violent effort of authority : " heard 
ye not the howls of the weir-wolves and the shridsLS 
of the demons ? — he shall go out.*' 

Aye, holy father," cried brother Thurstan, 

the storm will last three days, and the third 
night will be worst. I would ye could get him 
elsewhere ; for wherever he is there will the storm 
be." 

Again morning dawned on a scene of yet greater 
desolation. One of the twin towers had given 
way, and a large fissure extended across the nave. 
" He shall go," cried Abbot Walter, endeavouring 
to assume his great power. 

" Holy father," said the prior, " there has even 
now come a messenger from the king, praying us 
to send a skilful scribe to the priory of the Holy 
Trinity beside Aldgate, to assist the prior in copying 
out the rolls at the Tower : now, though St. Peter 
wotteth I had sooner see that companion of Sa- 
thanas hanging on the gallows-tree, yet would- I 
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counsel ye to send him thither ; so shall we please 
the king, expel an unworthy member, and cause 
the storm of this night to fall upon London." 

To this unexpected and gratifying proposal, 
which combined the sweetness of revenge with the 
benefits of security, the whole convent most joy- 
fully assented ; and the half-starved, half-fh>zen 
brother Leonard was dragged from -his solitary 
dungeon, and, in his coarsest garments, thrust 
out at the postern, where one of the king's men- 
at-arms waited to conduct him to Aldgate. 

With feelings of wonder and gratitude to 
Heaven for this unexpected escape, the liberated 
monk turned his footsteps fh>m the proud abbey 
of Westminster. There he lefl no associates whom 
he valued, no friends whom he could love : one 
look he cast at the lordly structure, and it was 
a look of regret ; but it was not on the gorgeous 
east window, nor on the lofty twin towers ; it was 
toward that east oriel window, where, day after 
day, he sat in silence and solitude, tracing the 
delicate miniature, or transcribing the holy legend, 
while visions, sweeter and fairer than earth could 
give, gathered and floated around him. 

Thus ended the sojourn of brother Leonard among 
the monks of Westminster ; and after his departure 
irrefiragable proofs were obtained of his undoubted 
intercourse with the evil one. Brother Simon, of 
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Maiden, relates, that his books and garments were 
on the following day solemnly committed to the 
flames — ^though, much to the surprise of the whole 
convent, they consumed away in a common and 
orthodox manner : not so the half-finished missal, 
over whose surpassing beauty even the most su- 
perstitious lamented; nor the gold powder; nor 
the colours: for the gold hissed, and crackled, 
and threw out a bright purple flame ; while some 
green paint burnt with such r a lurid glare, and 
filled the room with such stifling and noisome 
fumes, that the sorely-afirighted brethren with 
one accord rushed out, fearing lest in the con- 
densing vapours they should behold the appalling 
form of the author of all evil. Three days that 
horrible scent remained in the close-shut room; 
nor could it be removed, until, by the advice of a 
learned clerk, the doors and windows were set 
open, and a solemn procession thrice perambulated 
it with holy water and steaming censers. 

It is wholly unnecessary to state, that after 
brother Leonard's departure the high winds ceased 
at Westminster. Brother Simon confidently affirms, 
that on the very next night the bell-tower in St. 
Paul'a church-yard was blown down, and half the 
priory of the HolyTjrinity unroofed ; and he expa- 
tiates with much satisfaction on the many grievous 
judgments that during the succeeding winter befel 
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the Londoners — such as the high price of bread ; a 
quarrel between the Jews and the goldsmiths ; a fit 
of palsy, which caused the dean of St, Paul's to 
lose the use of his right side ; and the death of the 
bishop of London — all undoubtedly to be attri- 
buted to the especial agency of brother Leonard. 

But great was the prosperity of the abbey of 
Wesminster. On Christmas-day, King Edward and 
Queen EUnor heard mass in our Lady^s chapel, and 
they offered a gold-embroidered pall at the shrine 
of the Confessor. During the winter, too, the 
sanctuary-men were peaceable ; Abbot Walter was 
free from his ague ; brother Thurstan in good 
health and spirits kept his jubilee ; and, to sum 
up all with an appropriate climax, on the 8th of 
February in the year of Grace 1288, it being the 
eve of the commemoration of St. Appollonia, the 
convent, in chapter, commanded this very history 
to be engrossed on vellum for the edification of the 
holy brotherhood, and they appointed brother 
Simon of Maiden chanter and keeper of the library 
keys, as a reward for his compiUng this correct 
and veracious chronicle. 



Such was the history recorded by brother Simon 
of Maiden ; and many a night did it aid the con- 
verse of the worthy brothers, as they sipped their 
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mixtus around the refectory fire, and listened with 
pious delight to a supplementary fact, invented by 
the parson of St. Martin's Ludgate, who, having 
been a monk of Westminster, was in duty bound 
to believe and express all manner of evil things 
against the Londoners ; and it was respecting three 
monks of the Holy Trinity, one of whom was bro- 
ther Leonard, who were carried off by Sathanas 
one dark night : and for twenty-one years many 
a brother Uved and died in this devout beUef ; but 
Time, the slow revealer of all hidden things, at 
length brought forward a very different conclusion 
to brother Leonard's history. Walter de Wenlock, 
after holding the crosier for twenty-three yeant^ 
now slumbered beneath his plain marble stone 
beside the north door of St. Edward^s chapel, 
while his epitaph, in good monkish Latin, told, 

" Mto malumft focft %ic, %tA marmoire tectut 
fMi Citit Attstefttt w^ miti$, tamint vttta% " 

and Prior Richard had at length obtained the long- 
coveted mitre. The aged king was about to get 
out on his last expedition to Scotland, and, con- 
formably to the customs of the age, a solemn ser- 
vice was commanded in the abbey of Westminster, 
to commit to the protection of Heaven the gallant 
chivalry now preparing for the chances of war — 
And faintly, indeed, might pen, or even pencil, 
deUneate the gorgeous and imposing scene that 
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noble church displayed, when knight and noble, 
high-bom dame and monarch, swept along the 
tapestried and banner-decked aisles toward the 
splendid chapel of St. Edward, where, supported 
on one side by the ivory image of ** our Lady'' 
presented by St. Thomas-sl-Becket, and on the 
other by the silver image of the same proffered by ^ 
Eang Henry and his queen, the jewelled shrine 
shone, in dazzling and overpowering splendour. 

But with a hesitating and reluctant step did the 
monks of Westminster move onward ; for they had 
fallen under the high displeasure of the king ; and. 
Prior Richard, who now as abbot displayed the 
well-remembered mitre on a brow deeply marked 
with care and vexation, cast from time to time 
looks of mingled surprise and rage at the newly 
appointed Bishop of London, who, as though to 
punish yet more the pride of the monks of West- 
minster, had been selected to assist the Primate 
in the celebration of the service. 

Amid the rich and pealing harmonies of the 
choristers, and the blaze of tapers, and the glitter 
of proud banners, that had waved in undimmed 
triumph from the fair plains of Palestine to the 
desolate regions of the north. Sir Norman de Sta- 
pleford, the king's standard-bearer, came forward 
with the royal banner for blessing at the shrine of 
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the Confessor. It was but one slight glance that 
the bold ¥rarrior cast on the assisting bishop ; but 
that one glance was sufficient to tell him, that the 
benefactor to whom he owed his Ufe, his honour, 
his high chivalry, stood before him; and his 
thoughts tumultuously rushed back to that wintry 
evening when, a doomed and hunted outlaw, he 
stood wrapt in his wolf-skin beside the stone cross 
in the Strand to receive brother Leonard's last 
advice. The proud banner dropt from his hands ; 
its gleaming broidery swept the rich Mosaic pave- 
ment ; and, if the prayer he offered was rude and 
superstitious, it was grateful and sincere. The 
benevolent prelate, who, unknown to him, had 
watched over and exulted in his rising fortunes, 
but who for twenty-one years had never se^i him, 
with equal joy and gratitude stretched forth his 
hand, and solemnly blessed his kneeling penitent. 
" O my brethren," said the Bishop of London, 
as, retiring to the vestiary, he laid aside with care- 
less scorn his rich pontificals, " envy not my 
mitre, it may rest on unquiet brows: envy not 
my costly vestments, for they are but vanity. 
Not that nobles respect me, not that wise men 
honour me, not that because, from a simple monk 
in this very abbey, and cast out from hence with 
scorn and contumely, I have become high in office 
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and dignity, do I rejoice — for what have the ser- 
vants of a lowly Master to do with honours and 
pre-eminence ? — ^but in this I do joy, that through 
my feeble agency one hath been snatched from 
the kingdom of Sathanas ; and he, whose bones 
might this day have been bleaching in the wind, 
now holds the proud office of the King's Standard- 
bearer." 






THE WORD OF A KNIGHT: 

A TALE OF AUSTIN FRIARl 



** Now am I here, haw should I tell. 
Wot 1 not hy whose ordinance 
But onlye Fortune's purveyance. 
Which puts many, as I guess, 
to tntvaile, paine, and wearinesse/' 

Chaucer*t DreatiH4 

« Well," said the knyghte, ** I wolde gladly goe."— << I aoil 
tonttnt," saide Lyndsay : ** promise me by your fiuthe." 

Froiuorii 



THE WORD OF A KNIGHT: 

A TALE 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 



When we endeavour to call up to our imagination 
scenes in the earlier periods of our history, we 
seem like persons attempting to view some land- 
scape ere the morning mists have dispersed : the 
more prominent and larger objects, indeed, meet 
the eye, but the minor pecuUarities, and much 
that gives a distinct character to the scene, are 
viewless, or beheld but in dim and indistinct out- 
line. And thus, in recalling the days of the earUer 
Plantagenets, a pageant of knights, prelates, high- 
bom dames, and monarchs, gorgeously sweeps by 

" With solemn step and slow — 

High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers, in long order go :'* 

while the mass of the people are scarcely discern- 
ible in the dim and cloudy distance, as though, 
until they obtained a political existence, they had 
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scarcely an actual being. The great, the noble, 
and mighty, alone are called. The romannt tells 
of nought but king's daughters; the chronicle 
records but the deeds of noble and royally de- 
scended men ; the lay wantons amid spice-breathing 
groves and golden palaces of the monarchs and 
queens of faerie ; until, wearied with records of 
the great, and sated with descriptions of regal 
magnificence, we would willingly turn to the 
simple ballad that beguiled the hours of the house- 
hold maiden as she twirled her distaff; or the rude 
song carolled in the village hostel ; or the narra^ 
tive of strange adventures in far-off countries, with 
which the pilgrim of the Merchant-Tailors* guild 
amused his wondering fraternity : but, alas ! ajl 
these have perished. Amid the glitter of *' cloth 
of gold'' we seek in vain for " cloth of frieze" to 
contrast and heighten its lustre; but, until the 
fourteenth century, we rarely meet with that dis- 
play of all ranks and all characters, and that com- 
mingling of the various classes of society, which 
invest with so vivid and changeful an interest the 
great drama of human Ufe. And, therefore, thanks 
to thee. Sir Johan Froissart, thou " Herodotus of an 
early age," as Gray hath so well designated thee ; 
and thanks to thee, Geoffry Chaucer, thou jocund 
painter of all characters and stations ; and thanks 
to ye, Knighton and Higden ; and ye,, chroniclers, 
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whose vituperative censures on the luxury of the 
age have secured to lis many a singular trait^ and 
many a forgotten custom, to be found not else* 
where. Yes, thanks to all and each of ye ; for in 
your time-worn pages we behold, not in faint and 
shadowy outUne, but in bright and vivid colouring, 
" all ranks and conditions of men/' 

And now, let me take thee by the hand, dear 
reader ; and, leading thee into Comhill, opposite 
the " Tunne" — ^that goodly structure, provided by 
Henry Waleys, lord mayor in 1282, for the two- 
fold laudable purpose of supplying pure water to 
the citizens, and securing disorderly persons — ^we 
will take our stand on the north side, beneath the 
low penthouse of the Swan and Antelope, and 
listen to the colloquy that took place at the half- 
yearly inquest of wines, on the morrow of Michael- 
mas in the year 1371 — ^John Barnes, mercer, being 
mayor — ^between the grave and self-important 
inquest jury, and Maude Twysden, widow and 
tavemer. 

^^ The saints all know I gain Uttle enow ; and 
how can it be otherwise, seeing I sell pure and 
wholesome wines, and good measure to boot ? ^' 
cried the blue-kirtled, white-coifed matron, hastily 
bringing forward the different measures. " Aye, 
our Lady knoweth what sore pulls-back I have 
fcad — what with the plague the year afore last ; 
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then the high price of bread-wheat, 1/. 65. 8d. 
the quarter ; and now the tallage, or aid, as they 
call it, for the war in France. St. Paul and St. 
Erkenwald know how sorely I have suffered." 

** It doth not seem so, Maude Twysden," said 
Vincent Bowet, one who for reasons best known 
to himself seemed to regard the widow with great 
hostility : '^ ye could bury your husband in the 
Austin-Friars' church, and take in a young sprin- 
gall, no one knoweth who, to nurse, forsooth.'' 

" And if I did, master Bowet," returned the 
indignant matron, ** may not a free citizen of 
London be buried where he hsteth? and may not 
an honest widow take in whom she pleaseth? " 

'* Yes, if they be honest people," said Bowet, 
sarcastically. 

" Marry, a goodly inquest of wines is this, if I 
must be so questioned ! " returned the widow. 
" Honest people ! — our Lady ! I would that young 
knight heard ye ; for, though he's weak through 
long illness, he'd soon force ye to cry craven. 
When ye got drunk at the Mitre, Whitsuntide 
twelvemonth, and your brother, the curate of St. 
Peter's, had his head broken with the pottle-pot, 
did ye ask your neighbours' leave, master Bowet ? 
Oh, an edifying sight was it to see your brother on 
. Trinity Sunday at the altar, with his cope abou,t 
his neck, and a black plaster across his head, Uke 
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ft man-at-arms from the French war, only his 
•wounds were not quite so honourable/' 

^^ Peace, dameTwysden ! " said master Buckerel; 

I pray you peace. Bring us the Bhenish." 
Nay, master Buckerd/' cried the irritated 
matron, ''who dare speak against me? are not my 
measures all statute? is not my house the moat 
decent in the whole ward ? Doth not Aldennaii 
Waleys, and master Richard Lyons the great 
merchant of wines and lapidary, and master 
Geofifiry Chaucer, a great man at court, sometimes 
use my poor house ? and why ? because there is no 
resort oi riotous company, no dice or tables, and 
no mummers, tumblers, or beggarly minstrels.'' 

'' True, Maude Twysden," returned the foreman 
of the jury, " we know ye for a decent, sober 



woman." 



^' Our Lady requite your worship," cried the 
widow, dropping a low curtsey; '' the saints know 
I would gladly give up the calling of a tavemer; 
but what may I do, seeing my husband left great 
store of wines, and Alderman Waleys and master 
Chaucer bade me keep on 'the Swan and Ante^ 
lope ? And as to my husband being buried in the 
An8tin-^Friar8' church, doth not all the ward know 
how he said, just afore his death, ' Bury me in the 
Austin^'Friars' church, for they are a painstaking 
i^rethren, and spare not time nor laboiyir to 4o U9 
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good/ Moreover, is not our sign the lNi4g& ^ the 
Earl of Hereford, who built that very <^wtah.? 
Methinks. 'tis quite comforting to go. there; one 
sees one's own sign in the windows aiid over the 
door^ and on the pennon toor The saints bless diat 
brothjerhood, and specially friar Nicholas, for t^ay 
labour after our good." 

** Aye, truly do they, an ye give thent st<»e eif 
Muscatel : how many gallons hath fiiar Nicholte 
drank at your cost and charge i^ce Candtenmi^ 
Maude Twysden ? " spitefully interposed Bowet. 

'^ Not so much as ye drank afore ye were set in 
the stocks there, master Bowet," cried the widow, 
reddening with anger a|id pointing to the ^ Tunne/ 
" How ye lool^ed oyer there, with yotiir feet in the 
stocks, and your head put out so rueftdly atween 
the iron bars ! It minded me of St. Peter: in. pi^ 
son in the miracle play, only no angel would fetch 
^e out. Ill warrant me." 

'^ Peace, Maude Twysden," croaked SiittCNa At- 
well, a sworn friend of Bowet, in a tone mtended 
tp strike dism9,y intQ the furious wjUMn ; but 
JVIaude Twysd^ was not so easily »lweed# 

'* Peace, truly! master Atwdl: sfaaU honesit 
women, have their good naibes taken away; aiid 
hpld their peace ? " 

/^ Npj no," grpwled Atwellj: at the same time 
{HTudentiy getting beyond the reach of the eni^ge^ 
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widovvt's finger-iiails ; '^no, not evciii a ride in a 
tumbril to the music of brass baskts, nor ducking 
either, would make a scolding, woman hold her 
peace/* 

*^ O thou Turk!'* screamed Maude, trembling 
with raige ; 'Vye may well talk of ridmg in a tum- 
bril : who rode in one from Westcheap to Leaden- 
hall, wiUi ' bad bread/ * shoirt measiure,' on his 
forehead and breast, in letters^. large enow for a 
church door, to the music of brass basins? Your 
nephew looked nobly. then. We pay enow Ibr 
simmel and cocket bread, but we don't expect dead 
;men's bones in it i '* 

'* Peace, Maude Twysden ! peace, Simon At- 
well ! " cricfd the foreman, laying a hand on each of 
.|he contending parties ; ^^ our d]aty is ^ to se^ that 
the tavemer set no wine to sell until after he hath 
had it tasted, to see it be good and able wine; 
and that his vessds be guaged, and marked upon 
die head.' " 

''Aye, no more of this," said old Gilbert Bre- 
ton, Ufting the measure of Rhenish and taking a 
deep draught ; ''. 'tis truly;good and.able wine, fit 
to driiik wassail to our tnrave chivalry in France— 
where's the Malvoisie ? " 

. " Hwe,.your wordiip,'' cried the widow, swiftly 
bringing forward the measure of Malvoisie, whHe the 
%henishwas passedtotherestof the jury. ''Alack I 
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my poor husband laid in this wine just afore he 
died, and the first was drunk at his funeral. Heaven 
rest his soul ! Well, though but a tavemer, he 
was buried like a prince, with passing-bells and 
tapers, and twenty friars to walk two and two sing- 
ing, and a pall with a gold cross on it ; and, more- 
over, I yet pay for a taper and dirge two pennies 
by the week, that he may not, dear man, say he 
is kept in purgatory through a covetous wife." 

" Ye were a good wife always," whimpered old 
Breton, his heart wonderfully softened by the deep 
potations he had taken ; *^ ye spared no cost at 
his burying, and that betokeneth a worthy wife. 
It did my heart good to hear friar Nicholas say 
the prayers ; he gave them out, my masters, with 
so goodly a voice, like the town-crier at the cross 
at Westcheap. 'Twas quite comforting, I promise 
ye, though I knew not one word of it. Our Lady 
grant me just such a burial when I die." 

" Aye, your worship, a word from such as ye is 
worth somewhat," said the widow, " for ye*re of 
high parentage," glancing an emphatic look at her 
two opponents, *^ and nought may be said against 
ye; and ye have known me, maid, wife, and 
widow, thirty years or more : ye know I do not 
* corrupt ' my wines. Taste this Vemage, your 
worship." 

^^ Able wine ! truly, able wine ! " cried the old 
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man. " But, dame Twysden, whereas my pretty 
CecUy?'' 

'* I keep her away, your worship," returned the 
widow ; " where there is resort of strangers is not 
a fit place for young maidens." 

" Nay, I must see my pretty Cecily," replied 
the old man, peering around, ^^ Eh ! my pretty 
one ! what, art there ? " 

Thus addressed, the widow's daughter came 
forth from her hiding-place behind the half-opened 
door, where, during the latter part of the dispute^ 
she had remained an unseen spectatress; and 
the ingenuous black eye, the profusion of chesnut 
ringlets, the changeful vermillion of her cheek, 
and the wide but rosy mouth which displayed 
*^ teeth as white as whales bbne " (to use the 
standard expression of the times), rendered her 
a y^ favourable specimen of a London beauty €i 
the lower order. She was going to church, and 
had, consequently, donned her church-going ap- 
parel, which was not unpicturesque : A green 
cloth kirtle, which displayed beneath, the bright 
scarlet stocking, and high-buckled black shoe ; a 
black velvet boddice, laced with scarlet ribbons ; 
beyond which, the fine^ Holland chemise, neatly 
plaited, appeared confined round the neck by a 
collar curiously worked in black silk ; and the full 
plaited sleeves, confined at the wrist by a band 
similarly ornamented^ Round her waist was a 
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gkdle of red leather, oraamented with brass studs 
(a family heir-loom) ; from whence depended a 
leathern purse, simUarly ornamented and finished, 
with a tassel of party-coloured silk. A lawn ker-^ 
chief, with scarlet ribbons at the comers (termed a 
volupere, from its bemg used to envelop the head), 
hanging on her arm, in readiness against she went 
abroad, completed her dress. She curtsied with 
a mixture of bashfulness and pleasure to the in- 
quest jury, and hurried past. 

" Stop, young one," cried Bowet ; " what hold 
ye so charily under your kercher ? '* 

Cecily struggled to escape, but in vain, and the 
officious juryman drew out a small flask : '^ And is 
this choice Vemage for friar Nicholas or your 
sweetheart, wench ? " cried he. 

^' For neither," replied the tavern maiden^ indig- 
nantly ; ^' 'tis for the young knight at the house of 
the Austin Friars." 

" Aye, on with ye, Cecily," said her mother ; 
'^ bid my humble service to him, and say, whaitever 
I may do for his worship shall be done most 
gladly." 

" Marry, heard ye aught like this ? " cried 
Bowet. "His worship, truly ! Some Flemish run- 
away, m<M:e Jike." 

" Nay, good Vincent Bowet," interposed the 
foreman, " what hath this to do with us ? Let the 
maiden depnrt ; ye had no right to stay her:'' 
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^' I question that/' growled Atwell, determined 
to support his companion : *' how knew we 6ut it 
might be a measure not statate tiiat t}ie girl was 
carrying away^ lest we should espy it?'* 

^^ Measures not statute ! om^ Lady ! ^* cried the 
^ain enraged widow. '^ Aye, our Lady requite 
yothe eidl thii^ ye have this day said against a: 
lone woman> who, die saints know, loveth not 
the trade of a tavemer. Measures not statute! 
I'll shew you, worthy sir, ^ere ye shaU find store 
of them— at the Mitre ycmder— but yell not speak 
out there, because ol the gallon of Muscatel that 
went to your house last night* And- there's the 
Red Lion in Baeang Lane, where Giles Stockton 
useth the craft of a multiplier, not of gold, but of 
wine, with the aid of birch-tops and lime, and the 
saints know what; but 'twill be 'All's right^ 
there, because ye owe him thirtly marks, and he 
may go whistle for his money. Ye thought on 
your nephew, the white baker, master AtweH." 

'^ Peace, dame Twysden," again interposed the 
foreman ; '^ your measures are all sts^tute, and your 
wines good and able. — Onward, my masters, or we 
shall not haye done before even^song bell ; onward, 
tt^y masters : all's right." 

" Here's a sore coil^" muttered Maude Twysden, 
as the inquest jury, two and two, proceeded in 
solemn state to the Mitre ; " and wherefore ? be- 
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cause I like the fnars of St. Austin's better than 
our drunken curate^ and because I nursed a sick 
young knight who came from the French wars^ 
Aye, marry ! had I but sent Simon Atwell a gallon 
or two of choice wine, or reverently curtsied (which 
all the saints know I never will) to Vincent Bowet 
and his wife, when they walk abroad on Sundays- 
he in his damask gown, and she, pert as a pie^ 
in her scarlet-in-grain kirtle — ^there'd have been 
nought of this. I would I could see his worship, 
master Richard Lyons, for Vd ask his counsel; 
and, though a great and worshipful merchant, he's 
not above counselling borel folk like me.'' 

How frequently are wishes of this kind reaUzed 
almost the moment they are formed! Maude Twys-^ 
den lifted her eyes, and the '^ merchant of wines and 
lapidary, sometime sheriff of London," stood before 
her, in the very dress honest John Stow has de- 
scribed him on his tomb in ^^ St. Michael's Pater* 
noster church in the Royal," with his " gowne of 
^branched damaske, a large purse on his ryghte 
side, andhangyngein a belt from his shoulder, and 
a plain hoode about his necke." He returned the 
joyful salutation of the delighted widow with 
much courtesy; and, entering the best room of 
the Swan and Antelope, seated himself on the 
bench, and kindly inquired in what he should give 
her counsel. 
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tlie name of guild, and fraternity, in the present 
day is almost obsolete ; and the brotherly feelings 
with which the members of each company, in those 
early. days of trade and commerce, regarded their 
brethren^ are now so wholly unknown^ that it 
might well excite surprise that a sheriff (then a 
far more important officer than now) should trouble 
himself to give ailvioo io, and take au interest in 
the concerns of a person of so far inferior a station ; 
but, at this period, each city company considered 
itself one separate family, and, consequently, the 
lowest and poorest member participated in the re- 
gards of the higher. The Vintners* company (then 
termed the Brotherhood of the Merchant Wine- 
Tunners of Grascoigne), one of the richest and most 
honourable or the fraternities, was divided into two 
glasses, — ^the vintners, or importers of wines, among 
whom were some of the richest men in the king- 
dom ; and the tavemers, or retailers ; — and thus, 
although Maude Twysden occupied rather an 
inferior rank in society, yet, as her husband had 
been a freeman of that company, she claimed the 
notice and protection of the rich merchants of the 
Vintry, — Sir John Oxenford, Richard Lyons, and 
even the.princely Sir Henry Picard, the entertainer 
of three kings. 

. " I would your worship had come but e*en now,'' 
Boid she, " for the coil I have had with the inquest 
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jmy — ^not about my winee, thank the samts^ but 
about burying tny husband in the Austin^FniBor^* 
ohuroh^ and about that sick kmght that^ waci 
brought here. Twas Bowet) and his sworn brotlfdr 
At well, who spd^e against me. But about this 
young knight) your worriiip : — ^"twas in the loUg 
summer-days, behold y6u> some men-al>-arm8 
fiom Robhelle, as they said, l^vmi^ht a fair yoiio^ 
man sick, and sorely ill, to my door. So lliey set 
down the litter inside, thinking, as they said, it 
had been an hostel (though llie saints only know 
whether they really thought so or not), and fihi^re 
they left him. Now, your worship, diough a^^ton^ 
widow, and our Lady knoweth with many sbie 
pulls-back, yet what might I do ? To ttti» out 
a poor gentleman, who had fougnt, doubtlesis^ 
emong Prince Edward's chivalry, WtLs a< deed dtot 
to be thought of : so I and Cecily e'^n nurscxt 
him ; and had it not been for somewhat on his^ 
mind, t doubt not he had been well long since^ 
He was a gentle and courteous knight, your woi^ 
ship; 'twas a joy to serve him; but his name he 
never told u^, and' ye may think we thought noi 
to ask it. And some time after he had been here, 
t^eve came a fair boy, with a noble ialqon, with 
collar, and jesses, and bells, fit for a prince ; ami 
a hood, knitted doubtlsss by some fkir kdy^But, 
your worship, methihks 1 am growing i^taik wode, 
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not to ask ye to take a cup of wine — ^not such, 
indeed, as ye drink at your noble house in the 
Vintry, but yet some of your own Vemage. Take 
a cup, worshipful sir." 

*' Nay, good dame," returned the merchant of 
wines ; " go on with your story, I pray ye." 

" Well, good sir: behold, this fair boy was 
the young knight's page seeking out his master ; 
and, after much converse (our Lady knoweth what 
about), he departed. Whereupon the young knight, 
though yet sorely ill, told me he would go to the 
house of the Austin Friars, for he had been a sore 
trouble to me. I prayed him to stay ; but he was 
bent on going; and, methinks, he thought he 
should be more out of the way there. However, 
as the saints "^ould have it, there he went ; but at 
parting he forced me to take a fair jewel, which I 
will shew your worship, 'as ye are knowing in pre- 
cious stones. Perchance ye may be able to make 
out to what family he belongeth, which I would 
I knew.*' 

Thus saying, the worthy matron cautiously 
opened a chest, and from beneath a store of various 
things dre^ out a small leathern bag ; from which, 
wrapt in several envelopes, she, took out a large 
brooch, apparently of rich chased gold, with an 
emerald in the middle, on which was some en- 
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graving. The merchant of wines and lapidary 
took it, and carefully examined it« 

'^ This young knight hath given ye no mean 
guerdon for your services^ dame Twysden/* said 
he : '^ this is from France or Italy^ and the stone is 
of great price/' 

" Ah ! but, your Worship, can ye tell me who 
it belongeth to ? " cried Maude Twysden. 

'^ No, my good dame," returned master Lyons; 
^* 'tis a foreign device ; doubtless some spoil from 
the French wars ; but 'tis a princely gift." 

^' Alack ! poor gentleman, he was altogether 
princely— or knightly, I should rather say, which 
is better," cried Maude Twysden. " What may 
it be worth, worshipful sir ? for the saints forefend 
I should take more than my due from any one ! " 

^^ Forty marks would not be too high for it, the 
stone is so clear and large," replied the merchant 
of wines and lapidary, turning it about, and viewing 
it with a practised eye. 

" Forty marks!" cried Maude Twysden, lifting 
her hands : " our Lady forgive me for taking such 
a gift from that poor young knight ! Forty marks ! 
Why, I now mind he was brought here on the 
morrow of St. Bamaby, and he left before Lammas- 
tide : had he staid a year 'twould have been by far 
too great payment : for what did he take ? nought 
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save a piece or so of wastel'-l)read9 and a cup of 
Vernage ; and, now and then, a morsel of meat. 
Poor gentleman! if he do such knightly deeds 
ofttimes, no wonder he is in poverty. I may not 
keep it, your worship, for 'twould be bad as the 
Lombards over there. I pray ye counsel me how 
I may give it him back ? " 

While this conversaticm was passing, young Ce- 
cily was taking her way to the church of the Austin 
Friars, then rearing a beautiful spire, and looking 
proudly down on the spacious and nobly built halls 
and offices of the convent, and surrounded by a lai^ 
and well-cultivated garden, thatextended northward 
almost to the London wall ; — ^that interesting rem- 
nant of old London, and which might have stood, 
with its splendid monuments and rich brasses, tell- 
ing a witching tale of other days ; but whose fair 
chancel was destroyed, and noble tombs ruthlessly 
cast down, and its brasses, almost valueless save for 
their delicate workmanship, rapaciously torn from 
the pavement to be sold as old metal — not by Pu- 
ritans and levellers (those admirable scape-goats of 
all the mischief that has been done for the last 
three centuries), but by that orthodox supporter 
of Henry VIIL, Sir William Powlett, lord trea- 
surer. Yes, old Austin-Friars' church ! thou wast 
despoiled, and thy beauty defaced, not by exag- 
gerated, and perhaps mistaken, but yet stem and 
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high principle^ but by sordid love of gain, -and 
avarice that knew no bounds ; and I can never 
tread thy mouldering pavement, and mark, at long 
intervals, those age-worn stones, on which we may 
dimly trace the faint outline of knight, ecclesiastic, 
or lady, once wrought in the deUcately engraved, 
brass, but I execrate the rapacity of Henry's lord 
high treasurer. 

Not with these feeUngs did young Cecily, curt- 
sying reverently to the porter, and gazing with 
admiration at the fair windows, each casting a 
blaze of party-coloured hght on the pavement, and 
chequering the lofty clustered pillars with tints of 
every hue, enter the Austin-Friars' church. The ser- 
vice had concluded^ but between the two rows of 
lofty clustered pillars^ that bound the middle aisle, 
Cecily bent her footsteps toward that spot where the 
chancel commenced, and on which the rich tomb 
of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, 
the munificent founder of the lately erected church, 
was placed, with spurs, helmet, and " coat of wor- 
ship," shining in the rainbow-tinted light ; while 
the long pennon, with the proud badge of the Swan 
and Antelope ; and the azure banner, with its rich 
blazonry of the " bend argent cottised or, with six 
lions rampant or," 'suspended above, flowed like a 
gorgeous funeral-pall over the recumbent effigy. 

With step, light as the breeze that swept along, 
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just waving the long pennon, but too faint to 
move the heavily broidered banner, Cecily glided 
onward; and soon reached the tomb ; where, alone, 
and sorrowfully contemplating these last honours 
paid to high birth and chivalry, a young man stood, 
wrapt in a large plain cloak, whose countenance, 
though handsome, bore evident traces of sickness 
and deep anxiety. A beautiful falcon on his wrist 
was the only sign of his high station ; but a pe- 
culiar dignity in his bearing, and the fire that 
slumbered in his dark eye, seemed to mark him as 
one who cbuld both poise a resistless lance, and 
urge with gilt spurs his fleet destrere at the tour- 
nament, or on the battle-field. 

Unwilling to disturb his deep meditation, Cecily 
retreated a few paces, and endeavoured to beguile 
the time by counting the golden Uons on the 
banner, and comparing the deUcate painting of th^ 
Swan and Antelope on the pennon, with the rude 
imitation that swung above her mother*s door; 
casting, from time to time, a glance of respectful 
but affectionate concern toward the young man, 
who, still absorbed in sorrowful thoughts, stood 
motionless as the effigy on which he gazed. He 
at length aroused himself; and Cecily, drawing 
from her kercher the carefully concealed fiask of 
Vemage, came forward with a respectful Curtsey, 
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just uttering in a low voice, " My mother's humble 
service — ye said ye liked it." 

" You are very kind, my fair girl," said the 
young man, with a sorrowful smile. 

" Oh, your worship ! we are but borel folk, not 
worthy to do ought for noble knight who hath 
done deeds of arms in France," said Cecily : '^ and 
talk not of kindness ; for when the minstrel, last 
Christmas, sang of Sir Lanval, how evilly he was 
entreated by the mayor, methought, had that 
birave knight come to me, I would have lodged him 
in my best room, and brought him wastel-bread^ 
and wine in a silver cup ; for who may not reve* 
r^ce the gilt spur ? " 

" Ye are very kind," repUed the young man. 
** Alas ! I have Uttle save thanks to offer ye." 

'^ And thanks are more than payment from so 
honourable a gentleman," returned Cecily, looking 
affectionately up in his face : '^ our Lady and St. 
George grant I may soon see ye at the tournament 
setting lance in rest in honour of some fair lady ! " 

" Alas, that may never be ! " rephed the young 
man ; and, turning abruptly away, he buried his 
face in his hands, as he rested against the pillaxji 
aad seemed revolving sad and conflicting thoughts 
io his mind. At lengthy as though with violent 
effort, he turned toward the affectionate girl: , 
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'^ My fair maiden, I have wearied ye with service ; 
and yet is there one last service I would pray ye to 
do me/' 

'^ Command m^ as ye list/' answered Cecily, 
curtsying ; *^ but speak not of last." 

^^ I must quit England ere three days/' said 
he ; '^ I must raise thirty marks for the charges of 
my voyage, and for these holy fathers : now I 
would pray ye to take my falcon and inquire 
a buyer: I have none to do that service, or I 
would not so trouble ye." 

'^ The falcon!" exclaimed the astonished girl^ 
involuntarily Ufdng her hands and gazing in the 
young man's face, unable to believe she bad beard 
aright. 

'^ Yes, my falcon," reptied he, glancing one 
look at the beautiful bird, and swiftly averting his 
head — not before Cecily had perceived, in the 
agitated and deeply sorrowful expression of his 
countenance, what told, in language more forcible 
than words, his distress at parting with what, e^*- 
cepting his horse, was the last thing a knight evet 
relinquished. 

With instinctive deUcacy she withdrew her 
eyes, while her unsophisticated good sense, and 
overflowing kind-heartedness, were busied in form*- 
ing plans to prevent this sacrifice. " Your wor- 
ship, 'tis a perilous time for a sea voyage," she at 
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length timidly said : *^ remember your long sick-' 
ness ; and in spring-tide a gallant company wiU 
setoff." 

" I know it, I know all, my fair girl," inter- 
rupted the young man ; ^' but it must be : I have 
promised ; and what is sacred, if not the word of a 
knight?" 

" Methinks we could raise some part," replied 
Cecily, " if I went to VincioU in Lombard Street, 
with that jewel ye left with my mother." 

" Never, my fair girl, never ! " said the young 
man, peremptorily : " the vow of a knight binds 
him to succour all widows and orphans, and shall 
he despoil them ? " I have e'en now received from 
ye more than I may ever repay. So, take the 
falcon ; methinks, without his bells and collar, he 
is worth thirty marks : he hath been well trained^ 
and never missed his prey." 

" Nay, any service but that, noble sir," cried 
Cecily; " the falcon so loveth ye he will pine 
away ; and ye will sorely miss him. Oh, had ye 
but seen how he looked at ye, when your young 
page brought him, and ye lay with your eyes 
closed like this noble earl — so white and so death- 
like ! And then, when ye sSit up, and used to cry 
* Sir Kaye,' how he would come and flutter his 
wings, and sit on your Avrist, and look up in your 
face like a Christian ! " 
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** Alas, my poor Sir Kaye ! " sighed the young 
man, stroking the silken plumi^ of the noble 
bird, which looked up in' his face, as though he were 
conscious he had been the subject of conversation. 
" My brave Sir Kaye ! would I might keep ye! — 
Blauncharde, I fear me, is dead in France ; and 
sad is the lot of the knight bereft both of steed 
and falcon/' 

" Noble sir," cried Cecily, " ye said once, in 
your sickness, ye knew Sir Walter Manny, that 
brave and gentle and courteous and open-handed 
knight : he would joyfully lend ye the money ; for 
they say 'tis his wont to declare that wealth is of no 
use save to dispart among his companions in arms ; 
and he gave Sir Antony Tracey an hundred marks 
to buy a horse and armour, but last spring ; and 
forty marks to master Lyndwode's son, though but 
an esquire, towards a new helmet and sword, 
against the tournament at Cheap : he will come 
from Windsor next week." 

** 'Twill be too late, my fair girl," sorrowfully re- 
plied the young man : " I have sworn by St. George 
and St. Michael to be at Angoulesme by the eve of 
St. Bridget : so I must take my voyage to Rochelle 
forthwith, whether in a Utter or on a bier." 

" Alas, I would that fairy folk did kind deeds 
now, as in old time," cried Cecily ; " for then ere 
morning ye might have a purse never empty, and 
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a fair steed standing before the door, with gold and 
scarlet housings. Our Lady assist us, for I may 
never sell the falcon. But stay till to-morrow, 
noble sir— only till to-morrow." Again the, affec- 
tionate girl respectfully curtsied, and bounding 
along the aisle disappeared ere the young man 
could return her farewell. 

It may easily be imagined with what delight 
young Cecily, on her return home, heard the wel- 
come news of the high value of the brooch. '^ Ye 
shall take it to Vincioh," said Maude Twysden, 
'^ and see what he will raise on it : the ^ntq 
forbid I should keep so rich a jewel, and that poor 
young knight obUged to sell his falcon !" 

" Good-morrow, dame Twysden," said old 
Gilbert Breton, entering the Swan and Antelope ; 
" ril e'en take a cup of Malvoisie ; 'tis good nourish- 
ing wine, and methinks best suited for the aged« 
Well, ye got off bravely yesterday — But where's 
my pretty Cecily ? '' 

" She's gone to the Austin-Friars' churCh, wor- 
shipful sir," said the widow, dusting a ponderous 
oak chair, the only one in the house, and pushing 
it toward the old man. " Sit down, your worship, 
and many thanks to ye for your kind speeches/' 

" No more than your due, dame Twysden," re- 
turned the old man; '^ no more than your due, say 
I, who have known ye of old." 
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" Tis truly comforting^ your worship^ to hear ye 
say so/' cried Maude Twysden, again dropping a 
profound curtsey. " Well, good master Breton, 
who think you I have within side, in my best 
room? I would Bo wet and Atwell were here 
to^ay : methinks they would be silent enow." 

" Is it Alderman Waleys ? — ^master Richard 
Lyons ? — ^Johan de Malbanc ? " inquired the old 
man, pausing between each name, as the widow's 
emphatic shake of the head shewed he was ^^ out 
in his guessing." 

" Step hither, your worship," said she, " for 
yell ne'er guess." 

And, cautiously peeping in at the almost closed 
door, the old man beheld two middle-aged men 
sitting at a small table — ^a tankard pf Gascoigny 
was before them, which they seemed discussing 
with right good will, from the frequency with 
which their respective parcel gilt cups were emptied 
and replenished. The first was of a truly English 
countenance, and remarkably frank demeanour: 
he wore a tight doublet of fine cloth ; and a cloak 
of the same, termed a courtpie, lay on the bench 
beside him : his hood of thick silk was fastened 
with a gold brooch ; his hosen were party-coloured, 
red and white (according to the strangely grotesque 
fashion of the period) ; and his long-pointed shoes 
were elaborately carved. The dress shewed him 
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to be a courtier; but the smile oif irresistible 
humour that played round his small and closely 
shut mouth, and the depth and keenness of ex- 
pression that flashed from his bright grey eyes, 
as he raised the thick lashes that heavily over- 
shadowed them, proved he wais intended for higher 
purposes than to " amble at court," even though 
that court were the glorious one of Edward III. 
His companion had a foreign cast of countenance, 
and a stateUer bearing, his long cloak of a sad 
colour, and the peculiar form of his hood, shewed 
him to be an ecclesiastic, but evidently one of 
those who willingly merged the distinctive dress 
of their profession in the more secular costume. 
His doublet was " purfled with gris" (a very 
valuable fur) ; his fingers displayed several costly 
rings'; and a beautiful grey-hound lay stretched at 
his feet. And little thought old Gilbert Breton, 
as he withdrew unseen to congratulate Maude 
Twysden on the high company that graced the 
Swan and Antelope, that her Uttle room enclosed 
two, whose names would be handed down to pos- 
terity with even greater eclat than that of the great 
Duke of Lancaster, or the far-renowned Black 
Prince ; for it is the lot of genius to be better 
known to future ages than to its own — like the 
deities of classic mythology, to walk the earth 
undiscovered and unworshipped, and only to be 
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recf^uised when vanished. " Truly, ye may well 
hold up your head, dame Twysden," cried the old 
man, again seating himself in the chair : ^' here's 
master Chaucer, esquire to the king, and John 
of Gaunt's friend ; and a noble priest and canon. 
Sir Johan Froissart, chaplain to our good Queen 
Phillippa (Heaven rest her soul !) sitting with him. 
Methinks 'tis a proud day for ye, for gentlemen 
from the court, and those that our king will speak 
to, to come here." 

" Aye, truly it is," repUed Maude Twysden. 
" Their worships say the king will come from 
Windsor this evening ; so they will e'en stay here, 
to be in readiness to go down to the Tower. — Good 
morrow, gossip Alice — 'tis his worship, master 
Breton." 

"Good morrow, sir," minced AUce Bolton, the 
broiderer of Birchover Lane, an old crony of Maude 
Twysden^s, entering. " Oh, your worship ! I could 
scarce get along Westcheap, what with the 'prentice 
lads, and the idle people ; for a company of men- 
at-arms have just landed at Queenhithe, and are 
going on to Nicholas de la Beche's house, near the 
Barbican, because, by reason of the king's coming, 
there is not room for* them at the Tower. 'Twas 
a goodly sight--But, our Lady ! they were in far 
different guise to when ye see them at the tourna- 
ment : their morions and breast-plates were sorely 
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battered; some had but one gauntlet; and what 
was on their shields none might make out. But 
they looked well and merrily ; and when the 'pren- 
ticed tossed up their caps, and cried * St. George 
fbr merry England/ they shouted till Westcheap 
rung again. And in the midst of it, who should 
come by, in a plain gipon and sad-coloured hood — 
ye would not have known him to have been of 
noble rank, save by his gilt spur and fair collar 
of the garter — ^but that most worshipful and 
bravest old knight, Sir Walter Manny? Our 
Lady ! I may never forget it to the longest day of 
my life. He was going on, on a plain footcloth horse, 
and two esquires behind him, when, behold ye, one 
of the men-^t-arms spied him out : ^ A Manny ! 
a Manny ! ' cried he ; and again they shouted ; 
and up veent the pennon, though sorely bemired 
and tattered ; and round came the ^prentices, and 
out 6ame the shop people; and, ' Blessings on your 
worship ! ' — * honour to all noble knights ! ' — 
* Cressy ! ' — * the rescue of Calais ! * was heard on 
all sides. The old knight, blessings on him ! could 
scarce get along, what with the 'prentices patting 
his foot-cloth horse, and the women pressing round 
to touch his hand ; and old Michael Forster, the 
shearman of Candlewyck Street, in the midst, 
with a good bowl of ale from the White Swan ; 
' Our Lady ! but ye shall have a sup, in honour of 
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your worshipful master/ saith he to the horse ; and 
there was the good steed drinkmg ale Uke a Chris- 
tian. I had some ado to get along, I promise ye." 
" Well, honour to all brave knights, and espe- 
cially to Sir Walter Manny," cried old Breton, 
quaffing off his Malvoisie. ^^ Good Ahce Bolton, 
think ye he may come this way ? — ^Who were the 
men-at-arms ? Sir Henry Lacie's company, or part 
ofLordCobham's?" 

" Neither, methinks, master Breton," returned 
Alice Bolton ; " for the pennon was three-cornered, 
and ye know knights have it square at the end." 

^^ Aye, true," returned the old man ; " 'twas 
a pennoncelle : they were under guidance of a 
'squire — ^though what of that ? Many an esquire 
has led as gallant a company as a knight-banneret, 
as our noble Chandos could shew ; though some of 
our proud nobles would scoff at him — and truly 
they did, even after his knighthood, because he 
came not of such high lineage as they — ^but they 
dared not set Rightly by his good sword, nor his 
curtal axe either. Good Alice Bolton, take a sup 
of thisMalvoisie, and sing me, an ye can remember 
it, * The ReUef of Puirenon.' Pledge me, dame 
Alice, to the honour of all brave knights, and let us 
have that ballad." 

*' Nay, good master Breton," repUed she^ " only 
remember those honourable gentlemen in the best 
room : in sooth I cannot sing."^ 
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"Nay, theyll ne'er hear ye; and if they do, 
they'll not hear a better singer, in this ward, or the 
next," replied the old man ; and, unable to resist 
these compliments, AUce Bolton commenced. 



'^ Now speed thee 1 speed thee ! gallant 'squire : ride as for life 

I pray; 
My destrere mount, and spur him well; for hence ye must away, 
And seek Poictiers, and brave Chandos, and swiftly to him shew 
How yester eve to Puirenon came our unlooked-for foe, 
With lance, and brand, and bow, and shield, and banners 

waving fair, 
Crying, 'Ho for the realm of France and our Lady of 

Sancerrel' 

'' So speed thee ! speed thee ! gentle 'squire, for my trust is 
all in thee; 

And shew him 'gainst what fearful odds we've battled gal- 
lantly ; 

And again this mom renew'd the fight — still fiercely made 
our stand ; 

While the welkin rung with our battle-cry, ' St. George for 
merry England 1' 

But now they seek to mine the vnM — Then mount, and swift 
away; 

Bear to Chandos this well-known ring, for he cannot say thee 
nay." 

The service swelleth sweetly— 'tis the matin hour of prayer — 
And Chandos and his valiant band kneel in the chapel fair. 
When through the crowd a messenger with reckless speed 

comes on : 
'^ Arise, to harness, brave Sir Knight, to relief of Puirenon : 
We fight 'gainst fearful odds : Sancerre, his pennon hath displayed ; 
We're but a little company — ^haste to Lord Pembroke's aid."" ' 
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Chandos looked at the messenger; Hwas with a haughty frown; 
'^ What boots it? if Lord Pembroke took, then let him keep 

that town. 
He saith he's lord of high degree; I'm but a simple knight; 
Then wherefore shidl I wrest from him the glory of the fight? - 
No : twice he spumed my proffer 'd aid. Areade me, shall I go 
At every haughty baron's call to battel with ^ foe?" 

The mas3 is o'fc-r.th^. tables set— the sewers spread the board; 
Chandos hath plaiced him on the dais, and around him many 

a lord; ^ 

When, faint, and travel-soiled, and pale, a wofril sight to see. 
That young esguire rode swiftly in, and set him on his knee ; 
** This ring Lord Pembroke sends, and prays," he criej in 

saddest tone, ^ 

" Thine aid, thou flower of chivalry, for relief of Puirenon. 

^' Take pity on our helplessness ; what men could do we've done : 
Shall pur proud red cross be trampled down, and ye look 

calmly on?" 
But coldly Chandos took the ring, and sullenly replied, 
*^ I may not aid Lord Pembroke's fight — shall we fasting spur 

and ride? 
No : bring th^ fept, gopd seneschal, and fill our wine-cups 

high; ,,'.'■ 

We'll drink ^wassail tp Iiord Pembroke's band, and success 
to his battle cry.'" 

The frdr page brought the foaming wine, and Chandos took 

the cup : 
He cast one glance on the toil-spent 'squire, then fiercely 

started iip : 
'^O Heav'n forgive me! I have done unworthy a Christiah 

knight; ' 

For grudge shall I sit all careless here, while my rival toila^ 

in fight? 
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No : Pembroke is a valiant lord ; 111 swift my feult aton»— 
Dight your destreres strait, my gallant band ; mounts and 
spur for Puirenon ! " 

One instant, and Chandos hath girt his good sword on his side, 
And his snowy pennon o'er his head streams out in gallant 

pride: 
An instant, and two hundred knights are harness-clad each one ; 
An instant, and two hundred spears are glancing in the sun. 
What needs it tell how Sancerre fled from our valiant chivalry? 
For did Chandos ere set lance in rest, nor achieve the victory ? 



'* Thanks^ dame Alice/' cried the old man as the 
songstress concluded ; '^ take another sup." 

^' Nay, your worship," replied she, demurely; 
' I scarce ever take aught stronger than water." 

" Well, wassail to all brave knights, and glory 
to those that are dead," cried old Breton, emptying 
his tankard ; ^^ and specially to that most gentle and 
wise and religious of them all. Sir John Chandos. 
Ah nle ! seven years since I saw him, with his huge 
curtal axe, that had battered the helm of so many 
a Frenchman ; and drest in his long surcoat of 
white, with his blazon on the breast and atween 
the shoulders ; but little thought I he was so soon 
to lose his life at the bridge of Lusac — Heaven rest 
his soul ! I would I could see Sir Herbert de Roos, 
that favourite esquire of his, who took Du Guesclin 
prisoner, and did so many deeds of arms in Acqui- 
taine that he was knighted on battle-field by Sir 
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Walter Manny. I have great wish to see him, for 
^tis said he will rival Chandos." 

'' I have heard of that valiant knight," returned 
dame Ahce : '^ mayhap he may come to England* 
Lord Roos, his brother, it was said, hath gone 
beyond seas; mayhap he will come over with 
him/* 

*' Our Lady grant that I may see him," cried 
the old man ; '^ for since Chandos is dead, and our 
good King and Sir Walter Manny both grow old, 
'tis comforting to hear there are some to take their 
place/* 

'^ But, good dame, will Sir Walter pass here, 
think ye?" 

" Will he ? " interrupted Maude Twysden; " for 
an ye think he will, FU get a cup of my choicest 
wine to offer his worship as he passeth.— I would 
that Cecily were come, for here are more people— 
Our Lady ! here she is." 

*^ Good-morrow, my pretty Cecily,*' cried the 
old man : '* why, sweetling, ye look woe-begone : 
what hath happened ? what's chanced to ye ? " 

*^ Go back, Cecily, and I'll speak to ye,*' said 
the mother* 

^' Nay, stay me not," answered Cecily, '* I have 
ill sped/* 

^^ What did his worship say ?'* said the mother^ 
drawing her aside. 

12 
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*^ He will not take it ; though our Lady knoweth 
how I prayed him/' returned the sorrowful girl; 
" for, unless I will shew him the brooch (which ye 
know I cannot), he saith he will not so much as 
touch it : here's the bag ; and stay me not, for I 
have bethought me of another pkua.". '. ^ ^ -- - 

** I cannot spare ye : here's master Chaucetand 
Sir Johan Froissart in the. best room, and tiiaster 
Breton^ ?uid the saints know who beside/' ; ' 

" But, I must go,*' repUed the anxioud gurl^ 
laying down the^bag : " the day after to-movroW 
he must seek passage over the seas, and how can 
he without money ? Stay me not : I will be back 
anon,*' and away she bounded. 

" Benedicite ! hear ye the shouting ! " cried'old 
Breton, laying his hand to his ear. "'Sir Walter 
Manny's coming hither. Good dame, go, tell 
master Chaucer. Perchance, if he knew some of the 
gentlemen of the court were here, he might stay.** 

" Aye, that wiH I," returned Maude Twysden ; 
" 'twould be the prpu^est day the Swan and An- 
telope ever saw, if so brave a knight would take a 
cup of wine beneath its roof." 

And, surrounded by a crowd of affectionate and 
admiring^ though humble partisans^ th^t far-te- 
nowned kni^t, over whose exploits throughout 
this long and glorious re^ Froissart hirers vvith 
a deUght and admiration which he awards to but 
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ffcw.besidey and whom Chaucer seems to have had 
in recollection when he sketched that beautiful 
character of his 

" Veray parfit gentil knighte," 
came on ; while^ to increase the bustle, and to pay 
due honour to this " flower of all chivalry," the 
Swan and Antelope poured forth its guests. 

" Thank the saints I again see your brave fkce, 
Sir Walter/' cried old Breton, pushing anxiously 
through the crowd. " We shall talk ho more about 
Sir Guy of Warwick, or Sir Bevis of Hampton ; 
no more of giant-killing and dragon-killing; for 
our chivalry in France hath made all that to s^m 
ks nothihg. Blessings on ye, and our Lady's 
grace ! " 

" Pray, your worship, aUght ; two old friends 
of yours ^re within," cried Maude Twysdeni '^My 
poor place is not worthy your worship ; but it 
beareth the badge of a noble house, and 'twas 
borne by a vaUant knight (Heaven rest hi^ soul !)" 

" Let trie hold Sir Walter s bridle-rein," cried an 
old mdn-at-arms,' as the worthy knight, to the 
almost overwhelming joy of Maude Twysden, 
beckoned his esquire, and prepared to alight. "Aye, 
Sir Walter, many's the time I've followed your 
pennon. Blessings on those days, those merry 
days in France, when we never fought but we won, 
never sat down before a castle but we gained it ! " 
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'^ And blessings on your gentle and knightly 
heart/' simpered Alice Bolton, with as reverential 
a curtsey as though she had met a bishop. '^ Aye> 
your worship, the London dames have not forgotten 
your vaUant deeds at Mortaigne ; nor your Chris- 
tian doings for the Countess of Mountfort, poor 
lady ; nor that most knightly saying, when ye bore 
down the French chivalry, * Let me never be loved 
by my lady and dear love, if I run not a course 
with these followers.' No, your worship, ye stand 
among them first in repute, like Sir Lancelot at 
the court of King Arthur." 

" Peace, good dame ; I pray ye peace," cried 
the old knight ; ^' ye shame me ; for what did I 
more than every knight, and every 'squire, and 
every billman and bowman too ? " 

" Nay, nay, noble sir," cried the old man-at- 
arms, ** ye may say so, but Saint George and 
Saint Michael both know (and who can know 
better than they, seeing they specially watch over 
all brave knights?) that 'twas the sight of your 
vahant face made us all fight like lions. Far dis- 
tant be the day when we may speak of ye as we 
list without shaming ye." 

" But, worshipful sir," cried Maude Twysdeft 

bustUng forward with a large silver cup that only 

beheld the light on high and special occasions ,*• 

^' take a draught, your worship: 'tis good and 
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able Vemage, the only wine that suited a poor 
young knight I nursed here not long ago : I would 
your worship might see him/' 

^' Who is he ? ** anxiously inquired the old 
veteran ; for to watch over and assist their younger 
companions in arms was an office that peculiarly 
devolved on the older knights, and one which they 
most willingly undertook. 

*^ Alas ! I know not his name,'' returned Maude 
Twysden, '^ and he stayeth at the house of the 
Austin Friars but until the day after to-morrow, 
when he thinketh to go beyond seas ; our Lady 
|)rotect him ! But your worship will pardon my 
boldness." 

'* Say not so, good dame," returned the old 
knight : " wanteth he aught ? " 

** Alas, he is in sore want of money," repUed she 
in a low voice : ^* if your worship could but see 
him! for" — ^but here she stopped, imwilling to 
detail his deep poverty. 

^^ Alas, poor knight ! I will seek him out right 
gladly," returned he, as he passed into the back 
room, where his two friends were awaiting his 
coming. 

^' Good dame, a quart of Rhenish," cried the 
old man-at-arms, throwing down three-pence, ** to 
drink wassail to Sir Walter Manny, and to the me- 
mory of Cressy and the rescue of Calais. — ^Aye, that 
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was a proud day when our noble king said to h^^ 
' I will ye shall be. chief of this enterprise^ for I 
and my son will fight uiider your baniier/ . So up 
went that swallow-tail that never flew save on- 
ward, and we raised the cry, ^ Manny to the 
rescue ! ' And no wonder that we gained the victory ; 
for I tell ye, none ever thought of defeat when Sir 
Walter put lance in rest. St. George .! had. he set 
out ilo fight Sathanas, we should all have foHowed 
him right merrily." . 

"Welcome, most worthy Jcnight,** cried Sir 
^ohan Froissart, holding out his hand : " ye had 
but. rude heralds yonder, to blazon your many 
prowesses — ^which, in truth, are so divers that it 
would be hard to mention them all — ^butwhat 
those borel folk wanted in neatness,, they made up 
in sincerity." 

" And the heartfelt blessings of such,'* repUed 
the old knight, " are dearer to me than the praise 
of the herald ; for I see in. their honest faces the 
love they bear me-r- though they hold me far above 
my desert." . . , , ,. , ,, 

"A true knight art thou,", cried the father of 
EngUsh poetry, laying his hand on Sir Walter's 
shoulder : " aye, a very knight : well do ye follow 
the words of the minstrel — 

* Preux chevalier, n'en doutez pas. 
Doit ferir hault et parler bag.' 
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Maude Twysden, bring hither a fresh tankard 
of best and most able Rhenish: we'll drink Sir 
Walter Manny's health in tus^ own country's 
wine. 

^< Nay, good master Ghaucer,"^ returned' tlie old 
knight, ^^ merry England, where I have sojourned 
fiirty-four years, is my adopted ^country ;'.and she 
hath' never been to me a stepHoaotiier. ■ No, -I'have 
fought, and counselled, and prayed for her; and 
iny bones shaU be laid in her earthy- eren in iny 
new foundation of the ' House of the Salutation of 
the Mother of God,' in New Church Haw. Nay, I 
must call myself Englishman/' * 

" And England may well be protid of the6,** 
cried Chaucer ; not only for thy" great feats of 
arms, but for thy truth and honour, freedom and 
courtesy. Wassail to ye, Sir Walter, first in age 
as in fame of England's ^roud chivalry.*' 

"Wassail to ye, and thanks," replied the old 
knight, returning the pledge right merrily ; " and 
wassail to ye too. Sir Johan : as the spur to the 
destrere is the praise of the poet and' chromcler to 
the knight ; for 'tis ye will uphold our name when 
our effigies are crumbled, and our spurs all rust, 
and not a shred remains of our banner." 

" And wassail again," cried old Gilbert Breton, 
cautiously peeping in at the door with his tankard 
in his hand ; " wassail to ye, three noble gentle- 
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tnen: I could not finish well my quart without 
pledging ye." 

'' Come in, good master Breton, come in," cried 
Chaucer : '^ we wanted your aid to bear a stiff 
bourdon to a song; for we'll have a merry hour 
together/' 

^^ Nayi I am not fit company for that noble 
knight," replied the old man, drawing back^ while 
his countenance expressed how reluctantly. 

*' Say not so, my worthy citizen," cried Chaucer : 
•* was not your grandfather an alderman ? " 

Right joyfully did the old man enter, and seat 
himself at the table ; and right joyfully did 
Maude Twysden and the drawer bring in the 
tankard of Rhenish, and the additional cups; while, 
again replenishing them to the brim, the merry 
celebrator of the Canterbury Pilgrims, the canon of 
Chimay and lisle, and the highly honoured master 
Breton, struck up the following round : — 

Wassail! health and joy to thee, 

Dear companion, bold and free : 

Many a day we've fought together ; 

Many a night, in wintry weather. 

Have we trod our watchful round, 

Clanking o'er the echoing ground, 
All harness-clad, and with lance in hand, 
While our thoughts were still in merry England. 

Wassail, brother ! here's to thee^ 
And to our valiant company. 
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*£q Edward's sword^ to Manny's fame. 
To Cressy's never equalled name. 
And all those merry days, when high 
Our red cross floated to the sky 
Right proudly, and our gallant band 
Fought for the damsels of merry England. 

Wassail ! may thy guerdon be 

Tower and lands, and fidr ladye^ 

Edward's smile, and herald's call. 

Lofty seat in castle hall, 

And laud and praise of minstrelsy, 

Dear brother, for thy valiancy. 
Wassail again ! now I grasp thy hand 
On the pleasant shores of merry England. 

While the good company at the Swan and Ant6^ 
lope were thus merrily beguiling the time^ young 
Cecily, with a heavy heart, and revolving anxious 
thoughts in her mind, passed along Birchover Lane, 
and, threading her way through divers alleys now 
altogether unknown, stopped before the noble stone 
mansion of Alderman De Rookesley in Thames 
Street, where the lofty stone portal displayed, in 
half-defaced sculpture, the ^ cross with the rook in 
the dexter canton' of the ancient and wealthy 
fcunily of De Rookesley. ** Our Lady grant me 
wisdom !" ejaculated the poor girl, gazing at the 
richly carved gateway that led to the mansion of 
one of London's first and wealthiest merchants, 
who took his unquestioned station among the 
proudest nobles and most illustrious knights of the 
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land. *^ Yesy and our Lady grant m^ fit words! 
for how may I^ a simple maiden, who know nought 
save my night-spell and Pater-noster which friar 
Nicholas taught me, speak as I ought to Alderman 
Rookesley's daughter, a high-bom and beautiful 
damsel, and doubtless, hke Sir Guy's Lady Felice, 
learned in all the seven sciences? Our Lady grant 
I may be right ; and if so, take a message ot com- 
fort to that poor young knight, to solace him when 
he goeth beyond seas ! ** — and, looking cautiously 
around, and perceiving no one, she pulled a white 
silk scarf from her bosom, whose delicate embroidery 
and pecuUar devices — ^the^ur ck souvettanctj khd 
the interlaced initials — shewed it to be a " kerchef 
de plaisaunctf* as it was then termed, and wliich 
the ladies of this brilUantand romantic period were 
accustomed to bind cm the arms of their devoted 
knights, and which was displayed and guatded by 
them with more enthusiasm than even their pa- 
ternal banner : and, almost lost in admiration ^t 
the beauty of the work, ad she carefully examined 
it, young Cecily cast a glance to\i^rd the ariaorial 
bearings over the gateway, and could scarcely re- 
press an exclamation of delight when she discovered 
the same cross and rook embroidered very minutely 
atone comer. '^ I am right,'' said she, looking from 
one to the other, " thanks to our Lady ! Moreover, 
Alderman Rpokesley's daughter's name is Beatrice; 
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somewhat an outlandish name, methinks, not 
like Maude, or Phillippa, or Isabel : 'twas of a lady 
Beatrice that the poor young knight spake when 
he thought no one was near him; and Michael 
Forster and Alice Bolton both say there is no lady 
Beatrice in London save this fair lady." ;: 

Sat^a^ed that in this point she was "right, young 
Cecily, with a beating heart, pushed against the 
massive door; but it moved not, and she drew 
back irresolutely, for she felt she ivas a self-ap- 
pointed ambassadress on a delicate and important 
mission, and she almost despaired of success. Not 
long did her anxiety continue : the ponderous 
doors swung back, and, attended by a young 
knight * in weeds of peace,' one of the fairest of 
England's damsels, with merlin on wrist, and 
silken bridle-reiii decked with silver bells in her 
hand; seated oh a snow-white palfry, whose beauty 
and splendid trappings might have rendered him 
fit steed for the faery queen, came forth. Aroused 
from her mUsing, Cecily sprung forward, and, 
scarcely conscious, of what she did, caught the 
palfry's bridle-rein, and as hastily relinquishing 
it, drew back^ overwhelmed ,witl\ confusion. 

" What wouldst thou, my fair maiden? " said 
t]be lady, instantly checking her palfry, and turning 
with an encouraging smile to the affrighted girl. 
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who kept her eyes fixed on the ground. ^* What 
would ye ? " repeated the lady kindly : '* speak, 
my fair girl." For the duty of gentle and cour- 
teous behaviour toward inferiors was always incul- 
cated on the high-bom, whatever else was left 
untaught. 

Twice did poor Cecily attempt to speak, but, 
when her eye glanced on the gold-diapered kirtle, 
and the white hand adorned with jewels, her speech 
(ailed her, and she stood, with her rosy Ups half 
open, her bright expressive eyes timidly glancing 
an imploring look, unable to utter a syllable. 

" Go on. Sir Edward, I pray ye," said the lady 
to her companion : '^ this fair girl perchance will 
speak more freely if alone.^' 

ReUeved from the notice of a third person, young 
Cecily drew the scarf from her bosom, and pre- 
sented it with a timid hand. A deadly paleness 
overspread the beautiful features of the lady ; the 
bridle-rein dropped from her hold ; and she turned 
an anxious and eager look toward Cecily, as she 
articulated, with a faltering voice, " Whence came 
this?" 

'* Oh, my lady," repUed Cecily, rightly jud^ng 
from the lady's agitation that she feared the owner 
of the scarf was dead, '* he hath indeed been sorely 
ill ; but he is better, and seeketh to go beyond seas.** 



it 
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" And who are you ? and who sent ye hither ? " 
said the lady^ endeavouring to assume a more 
composed air. 

Cecily Twysden," replied she again, curtsying: 

no one sent me hither ; but methought ye might 
be glad to see the scarf: alas ! that poor knight 
came from France sorely ill, and never went out 
till he took up his abode at the friary-house of 
St. Austin's. Be not angry, my lady ; indeed ye 
could not, did ye know how much he hath suffered, 
and how ill he yet looketh." 

'* You are a disinterested advocate, if no one 
sent ye," said the lady, bending a keen glance on 
the still affrighted girl. 

*' Oh, my lady, he never sent me : 'twas 
not for a noble gentleman to talk of his lady to 
borel folk like us ; but, knowing that that noble 
knight was in great sorrow, methought, if I could 
find out his lady, and perchance bring a kind 
message from her, it would do him more good than 
all the leechcraft in London ; and to-day I caught 
up this kerchief, which he ail-unwittingly dropped 
in the church ; and I saw a bird and cross on it, 
like those above the gateway ; and then I be- 
thought me, I once overheard him speak of a 
Lady Beatrice, and there is no Lady Beatrice save 
ye in London ; and, as he said she was most beau-^ 
tiful, it could be no foreign damsel." 
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A smile passed over the lady's face, as Cecily 
detailed her disinterested and ingenious endeavours, 
and her innocently patriotic opinion of England's 
damsels' high claim of beauty ; but she answered 
not ; and, still holding the scarf in her hand, con- 
templated thei maiden of the Swan and Antelope 
with a fixed expression of countenance. 

** He hath been sorely ill, and saith he must be 
at Rochelle ere the eve of Saint Bridget, though, 
the saints know, all unfit for so perilous a voyage," 
said Cecily, timidly. 

" What calls this young knight to France then ? 
or, rather^ wherefore did he return?" inquired the 
lady, endeavouring to assume a careless air. 

'* Alas, I know not, my lady, sa,ve that he hath 
given his knightly word. I know nought — not 
even his name," returned Cecily. 

" Not even his name!" cried the lady, .with 
extreme astonishment ; " and wherefore have ye 
taken all this labour for a stranger whose very 
name ye know not ? " 

" Oh, my lady, was he not a knight ? and from 
France ? and have not England's , chivalry dom 
such deeds of arms there, that make us think the 
very meanest among us more noble than the high- 
born of other lands?" was the answer of the 
maiden ; to whom the knight with his lance and 
banner had been the most gorgeous vision of phildt 
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hood; and on whose infant ear the proud fame of 
Cressy and Poictiers had come blended with her 
cradle song. 

The lady glanced a kind smile on the warm- 
hearted girl. ** No marvel the knights of England 
surpass those of other lands^ when even the maiden^ 
no less than the damsel^ can admire their gallant 
doings. But, my fair girl, I know not what I can 
do for you." . 

'' Only send a kind message to that poor young 
knight; to comfort him when he goes beyond seas,'' 
repUed Cecily, looking imploringly in the lady's 
face. 

" I may not, my fair girl," answered the lady 
proudly: '' ladies are not so free with kind 
messages." 

"Pardon me, my lady," returned Cecily, drawing 
timidly back ; " but he is all desolate : his page 
is gone we know not whither ; his horse he feareth 
is dead in France ; he prayed me to seek a buyer 
for his falcon, and — " 

" A buyer for his falcon ! " cried the lady, with 
as much astonishment as young Cecily had 
evinced. 

" Yes, my lady, or how may he get money for 
his voyage ? " 

The lady passed her hand across her forehead, 
and sat buried in deep and anxious thought. 

K 
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" When doth he quit England ? '' said she, after 
a pause. 

" In two days, my lady," repUed Cecily. 

" It is well,'' returned the lady. " I inust be 
onward ; I have kept my companion too long.*' 

" The kerchief!" cried Cecily, holding out her 
hand. 

The lady heard not, or seemed not to hear, but 
she unclasped a gold-enamelled chain, that tVvice 
encircled her white bosom, and put it into the still- 
extended hand. " Farewell, my fair girl,'* said 
she, as the snow-white palfrey bounded forward. 

" May I say ye sent it, my lady ? " cried Cecfly> 
holding out the rich chain ; but Beatrice de Rookes- 
ley had vanished ; and, joyful that her errand had 
been so far successful, the affectionate girl bounded 
on with light foot again toward the Austin Friars'. 

The deUghtful Chronicles of Syr Joban Froissart 
had hot at this period been written, nor, had 
they, would they have fallen into the hands of our 
maiden of the Swan and Antelope, nor could she 
have deciphered one letter, or the case of Sir 
Eustace d'Auberthiecourt, who did suchgreatdeeds 
of arms for love of his " lord's daughter," who sent 
him " rich armour and loving letters," might have 
occurred to her mind, and excited her hopes for 
the young knight. But, though ignorant of letters, 
she was learned in romance and ballad lote ; and 
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the rbyally caparisoned steed and magic swo^ 
#Iiicb Maiden Riminild gave to King Horn — ^the 
'' thousand pounds to his feie'' {>roinised by the 
Kihg of Hungary's fair daiighter to her '' squyer of 
lowe degre " — " the rich presents with which the 
princess compliments Sir Eglamour'^ — and th^ 
purse never empty, which the queen of faerie sends 
to her poor but valiaut Sir Lauvsd — aU proved to 
her (for the romaunt was listened to with a faith 
that knew nor doubt nor misgiving), that the rich 
chain she was now so joyfully bearing to the for- 
lorn knight was but a pledge of more munificent 
presents; and, as she again entered the church 
of the Austin-Friars, where the brothers were as- 
sembled at their evening service, and along whose 
lofty aisles the full chant died away in solemn 
cadence, while the gleaming tapers on the altar 
Seemed struggling into brightness as the fading 
Ught no longer shed its purple and orange splendour 
around, she threw herself on the pavement, and 
offered her simple thanksgiving that her disintar- 
ested efforts had been crowned with success. 

^^ Benedicite ! my fair girl, and what again 
bringeth ye hither?" cried a portly friar, as the 
service concluded, whose round merry face and sleek 
skin proved his hearty opposition to that part of 
the Benedictine rule which imposed spring-water 
and spare diet on its humble followers, and which 

K2 
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rule^ as a seceding brother, he very properly dis- 
regarded , and, moreover^ took care to give especial 
proof of it — "What hast brought, my pretty one ? " 
glancing a longing and eager look at the gold- 
enamelled chain which Cecily still held in her 
hand, and which he probably thought would ex- 
actly suit the image of " our Ladye" beside the 
high altar. 

" A chain for the young knight, sir," rephed 
Cecily, curtsying with due humihty ; for it was no 
other than friar Nicholas who addressed her. 

" Ye had better have brought him a purse of 
rose nobles," replied the less disinterested friar, 
" for his money we have never seen : ye may as 
well hint to him, my pretty Cecily, that that chain 
would be a meet offering at the high altar, to en- 
sure him our Lady's and St. Austin's protection on 
his voyage. No good deed done to holy church 
is ever cast away — mind this alway, Cecily." 

Cecily curtsyed her full and unfeigned assent to 
this unquestionable position, while the worthy friar 
continued : " And tell your mother we shall go 
round to-morrow, seeking alms for our house. We 
shall not forget the Swan and Antelope ; and I 
trust (for I have ever found her most worthy) she 
will not forget us." ^ 

" No, sir, never," returned Cecily, as fnar Ni- 
cholas departed, and she bent her footsteps toward 
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the Earl of Hereford's proud tomb^ where, as he 
was wont, the young knight was standing sorrow- 
ful and alone. 

"Joy and our Lady's grace, noble sir!" said 
young Cecily. " Your kerchief hath been ex- 
changed for this fair chain." 

The young man looked up. " My fair girl, what 
mean ye ? Know ye aught of my kerchief? I have 
sought and inquired for it in vain — ^Alas! all is 
evil with me." 

" Nay, your worship ; all will be well, and right 
quickly; ye will go over the seas in comfort, I 
trow : and our Lady grant we may soon see ye 
back, with rich armour, and fair jewels, and store 
of wealth, from the knights ye shall take and 
ransom." 

" Alas! ye little know wherefore I return to 
France," said the young man, sighing heavily: 

I may never put lance in rest again." 
Oh, your worship, if Prince Edward is coming 
home, there will yet be our brave Duke of Lan- 
caster, and Sir Robert Knolles — ^though what have 
I to do with such great matters ? — only take com- 
fort, noble sir; I pray you take comfort." 

" My fair girl, I may never repay your kind- 
ness," said the young man. 

" Ye wiU not let us do the kindness we would," 
returned Cecily :> " my mother is sorely distressed 
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that ye will not take the thirty marks ; for, noble 
sii; if ye will not take it of us (though all the saints 
•know ye take but your own), yet, might ye not 
as well borrow of us, as of a Lombard ? '' 

" Nay, my fair girl,'' replied the young man^ 
** a knight must not borrow and never reps^y. I 
leave England, perchance, for ever ; and though I 
l^ve h^ more like an outlaw, than a knight who 
hath broken a lance with the proudest leader of 
the French chivalry, yet would I leave with my 
knightly honour unsullied — But, know ye at^ht 
of my kerchief?'' 

'* Yes, your worship, and I have brought you in 
exchange this fair gold chain," replied Cecily, hold- 
ing it at full length, and looking delightedly, but 
earnestly, in his face ; ** yes, from my Lady Bea- 
trice." 

The young man started back. ** My fair girl, 
ye have done me much evil, though I doubt not 
ail-unwittingly; my only solace was, that that 
lady knew not my condition ! " [The name of his 
lady was considered by the " preux chevalier" too 
sacred to be mentioned in ordinary conversation.] 

" Say not so, noble sir," anxiously replied the 
affrighted girl : " the lady spoke kindly to me ; 
and took the chain from her neck to give me; 
which I trow she would not have done if dis- 
pleased. Oh, we shall soon see ye riding along in 
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great honour and worship^ even like Sir Walter 
Manny ; and when ye die, ye will rest with spurs, 
and banner hanging over ye, and tapers burning^ 
and priests singing, like the noble earl who 
resteth here." 

" Heaven rest his soul ! '* cried the young knight, 
sorrowfully ; ** and the souls of my brave com- 
panions in arms ; and his first in chivalry. Sir John 
Chandos — ^would I had fallen with him ! " 

" Say not so, noble sir ! oh, say not so ! '' cried 
Cecily : " England more than ever needeth her 
brave chivalry since so many have been lost to 
her.'' 

'^ She doth, and would that I might again put 
lance in rest for her ! but it may not be. Fare- 
well, my fair girl : I may never repay your kind- 
ness, and it is this that most grieves me." 

'^ Farewell, noble sir : talk not of kindness," 
answered Cecily, curtsying as she prepared to 
depart, placing the gold chain in his hand. ^' Fare- 
well, sir : my mother and I will come to-morrow to 
bid ye a pleasant voyage, and a speedy and happy 
return.'* 

Again the maiden of the Swan and Antelope 

lightly bounded away, and the young knight, 

. holding the rich chain almost unconsciously 

in his hand, leaned his head against the pillar. 
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while the fair plains of France^ the long campaign^ 
and the changing fortunes of the battle-field, 
passed in sorrowful review through his mind, until 
the heavy footsteps of the friars^ , and the rustling 
of their ample gowns, aroused him from his visions 
of by-gone glory to sad and stem reality. 

** Detu hie sit vobis" cried a loud voice, almost 
startlii^ the mistress of the Swan and Antelope, 
who was in close conversation with her dear friend 
and gossip, Ahce Bolton, early on the following 
morning. She swiftly turned her head, and be- 
held friar Nicholas, his black gown tucked up for 
greater facility of walking, his broad hat on his 
head, and his crutch-like staff in his hand. Ano- 
ther friar accompanied him, bearing a pouch in his 
hand, and an ivory table-book and steel pen ; and 
they were followed by a stout lay brother, stooping 
beneath the weight of a well-filled sack. 

" Welcome, good sir," cried Maude Twysden 
with a low curtsy : " come in, and rest : let your 
man set down his sack, whiles ye take a cup 
of Malvoisie or Vemage. Alice Bolton, 'tis friar 
Nicholas." 

With a deUghted simper and reverend curtsy 
did the broiderer of Birchover Lane come forward ; 
while the jocund friar, laying aside his hat and 
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Staffs seated himself on the oak bench, his com-^ 
panion placing himself beside, still busily engaged 
in writing. 

"And how have ye sped, good sir?" said 
Maude Twysden, joyfully bringing out a flask and 
two parcel gilt cups. 

" Well, truly well, good dame," returned friar 
Nicholas. " Our prior gave a marvellous sermon 
on Sunday, shewing how the people gave toward 
the Temple at Jerusalem : * They gave gold and 
silver,' said he, ' and need ye grudge a mass-penny, 
or a bushel of wheat, or a cheese, or a piece of 
bacon?' — What names have you there, brother 
Peter? (We alway set down the names of those 
who give. Dame Twysden, that we may make com- 
memoration at the high altar). Brother Peter, tell 
these good dames what we have gained." 

" We have not gained what we ought," repUed 
brother Peter; " for that pardoner, with his wallet- 
fuU of relics and pardons from Rome, hath been at 
too many houses afore us. Margery Doudswell, 
of Swan Alley, used alway to remember us ; but he 
had been shewing her, forsooth, a rib of St. Antony 
(which more likely belonged to one of St. Antony's 
pigs), and he got three-pence and a gold ring, 
which ought to have been ours." 

" Heed not his glosing Speeches, if he should 
come hither, good dame Twysden," cried friar 
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Nicholas : ** his reUcs are all cheats. St* Austin 
be merciful to the friars eremites of his order, for 
those monks of St. Antony * cany every thing 
before them. What a fair school have they built ! 
what a large garden have they, reaching to St. 
Martin's Outwich ! " 

'^ Aye, reverend sir, and what a goodly trade 
they drive on in swine ! " cried Maude Twysden. 
** I but sent out two swine to see what they might 
pick up in the streets, and, behold you, they came 
back nicked i'the ear, consecrate to the monks of 
St. Antony. Well, in came the proctor to ask 
why I kept them. * They're mine,' said I. * No,' 
saith he, ^ they're strayed swine, and belong by 
usage to us.' * Our Lady !' quoth I, ' no wonder 
men make a by-word of St. Antony'^ pigs.' But, 
good sir, ye well know nought comes back that 
the monks of St. Antony have caught by the ear ; 
so, if master pardoner cometh here, I'll e'en tell him 
to put down the two swine to my score." 

'^Aye, right, good dame," returned friar Ni- 
cholas, sipping his Vemage; " these glosing 
pardoners, with their wallet-fuU of relics, heed not 
how they rob the widow and fatherless : all's grist 
to their mill, whence-ever it cometh. The paints 
help us ! Alack, the painful abstinent friars erer 

* The c«ll of St. Antony stood on the present site of Thread- 
needle Street. 
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mites of St. Augustine can get nought. Our fair< 
spire hath more than emptied' our coffers, aiid 
it behoved us to go to Paulo VincioU, over iq 
Lombard Street there, and pledge our two fair 
silver dishes, and the beryl chalUce offered by that 
good Earl of Hereford and Esse:s: (whose soul, we 
trust, hath gone qtdck to Paradise), to raise two 
hundred marks for Ralph Higden, ike master 
mason ; and we are at great cost and charges with 
guests, who take up their lodging wi^h us and pay 
httle or nought, i am not sorry that youi^ knight 
ye sent is going beyond seas, for we see nought of 
his money," 

" Alack, poor gentleman,'' cried Maude Twys^^ 
den, '^ he is a right noble knight ; ye will be paid, 
and richly, I doubt not.'* 

"The saints grant it,'' cried friar Nicholas, 
setting down the cup. " But, brother Peter, read 
us your list ; it will stir up the minds of these good 
dames to aid us." 

" Most willingly, reverend sir," returned Maude 
Twysden ; " but, if I may make bold, 'twould be 
a great comfort to me to know if my poor husband 
be out of purgatory," 

" We cannot say at present," repUed friar Peter, 
with oracular solemnity ; '* but, good dame, de- 
pend on't, after All-Souls' Day ye shall know — 
but, here beginneth our list: — Martin Chichely 
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(he that lives by the Water Buckets, oveF-against 
St, Bennet-Fink's), the loriner, three-pence, and a 
promise of a groat on All-Souls' Day for comme- 
moration of his wife — Maude Haxey ; (you see, 
good dame, the Maudes are alway kind and open- 
handed; blessings on the name!) yes, Maude 
Haxey, of St. Christopher's Alley, gold broiderer 
and widow, a piece of gold fringe for the altar- 
table, and promise of a silk cope worked with 
gold popinjays for the prior on festival days: 
a worthy woman 1 Dame Bolton, methinks ye 
are of that calling : what say ye to broidering a 
cope for our sub-prior ? Oh, what honour, for the 
work of your hands to be worn even at the high 
altar ! — Steven Halliwell, stock fishmonger, of Fish 
Street, two salt cod, a barrel of salted lampreys, 
and a promise of a bushel of bacon'd herrings 
'gainst little Lent-rSimpkin Malton, the white 
baker of Fish Street : he was gone to his stand in 
Bread Street, but Maude his wife (blessings on 
the name!) brought us six cakes of cocket bread, 
and a fine simmel loaf for the prior — Johan de 
Malbanc, the merchant at the great stone-house 
in the Grass Market, two groats, and a silver cup 
with an outlandish figure upon it — and Edmund 
Crepin, the Salter, of St. Nicholas* Lane, a chine, 
a boar's head, and a coUop of brawn." 

" Have we not well sped ? " cried friar Nicholas. 
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111 e'en take another cup to our benefactors, and 
'specially to the name of Maude/' pouring out a 
brimming cup for himself and another for firiar 
Peter. 

'^ And in troth am I right glad/' cried Maude 
Twysden : " do ye Uke this wine, sir ? " 

" Tis goodly wine/' answered friar Nicholas, 
smacking his lips : " what say ye, brother Peter?" 

'^ It seemeth good, but methinks too potent for 
me," returned the more hypocritical friar ; " for, 
being weak and extenuate with vigils and long 
fastings, such able liquor is too potent for me : 
pure water is my drink ; more befitting a friar 
eremite than wme." 

" Nay, I hold not that doctrine," cried friar 
Nicholas, justly alarmed at the unseasonable re- 
marks of his companion : '' we are weak, remember 
ye, and therefore need suppoit. St. Austin 
knoweth, that walking from our priory up and 
down, in and out, hath made me as weak as a 
hunted doe. Blessings on the wine ! methinks I 
could now sing the service right through, and walk 
up to Ludgate seeking gifts for our house. Bleso^ 
ings on the wine, say I." 

" If you, reverend sir, would take two flasks for 
your own drinking, it would gladden my heart," 
cried Maude Twysden ; " and as that holy bro- 
ther thinketh it too potent, I have some sweet 
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Ga8coigny> which a lady might take at her break* 
fast." 

" Give ye thanks, good dame," returned friar 
Peter ; " I will e'en take a measure or so of your 
Gascoigny — btit, ihethinks, this Vemage, though 
potent, is ti'ch and nourishing : 'twas the first cup 
that seemed so strong : I was faint and weak with 
long fasting, and should therefore have rather had 
the Gascoigny fitst. I will take a flask or so of 
this as well> and then I can compare their 
straigth." 

*^ Cecily shall bring it down to ye," said Maude 
Twysden^ again curtsying ; " and I will fill a 
gallon or so of the Gascoigny, which your lay- 
brother may carry with him. Pray, reverend sirs, 
how did the prior like my Muscatel ? " 

'^ Mightily, good dame/' cried friar Nicholas : 
" ^ Our Lady,' quoth he, ' commend me to Maude 
Twysden and the Swan and Antelope, of all 
houses in London, for good wine : 'tis smooth as 
oil, rich as pigment, and potent as Prince Ed- 
\*rard's sword : aye, commend me to the Swan and 
Antelope,' quoth he." 

" I will send his reverence another measure of 
the same," replied Maude Twysden, joyfully rub- 
bing her hands : " truly I owe ye great thanks for 
taking in that poor young knight. I have even 
now sent Cecily down to master Lyons, who hath 
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a ship about to sail for wine> to pray him to giv^ 
that noble gentleman a free passage, which I 
doubt not but he will; and should he not pay 
ye as ye wish, I would gladly do aught that I 
might.** 

*' Y6 shall not go unrewarded," cried friar Ni- 
cholas ; " your husband will be out of purgatory, 
I doubt not, before All-Souls' Day : nioreover, we 
alway say a prayer for Cecily. — But, good dame 
Bolton, these pretty fingers must do somewhiLt 
for us. Maude Haxey groweth aged ; and though 
her cope will be a goodly oile, yet I doubt not 
Alice Bolton can far outdo her." 

" I have a piece of white samyte at hoine," re- 
plied the broiderer, simpering at the compliments 
paid her by the wily friar, " and from the same 
piece as the mantle I worked for my Lady Picatd, 
but the colour, methinks, would not do." 

" Nay, excellently well, my good dame," cried 
friar Nicholas : " What can be better than white ? 
fifo innocent, so delicate ! — and yet, might it not 
liiake a kiirtle for our Lady beside the altar?" 

" 'Tis not large enow, more's the pity," returned 
Alice Bolton ; '^ but, if ye mislike not the colour, 
it could be broidered for a c6pe, with red fosies and 
gold stars." 

" Excellently well, good dame," cried friar Ni- 
cholas ; " and be sure Work your name i'the inside. 
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that when our prior goeth to the altar he may 
specially remember you.** 

*' Pray, good sirs, stay a moment," cried Maude 
Twysden, as the worthy friars, having obtained all 
they well could, were preparing to depart : " here's 
a great press of people coming toward the Tunne : 
stay till they have pased, an it please ye." 

" Thanks, good dame," said friar Nicholas, " a 
crowd suiteth not me. — Benedidte! if it be not 
that rascaille pardoner with his reUcs !" 

And, as friar Nicholas said, surrounded by a rab- 
ble-rout, on came the pardoner, in his black gown 
and hood of the order, an escallop-shell on his 
flat hatXbetokening him *' pilgrim from beyond 
the seas "), and bearing a large leathern wallet in 
his hand. He was supported by two of his 
brotherhood, while the proctor preceded them, 
displaying a huge banner, whereon was depicted 
the patron saint surrounded by a host of those 
anomalous and grotesque beings, which to our 
shuddering forefathers, seemed accurate delinea- 
tions of the powers of darkness, but whose dis- 
torted Umbs, saucer eyes, and delectable variety of 
horns, inspire us, their less credulous descendants, 
with feelings of uncontroulable risibiUty. With a 
solemn step, as one duly impressed with the dignity 
and importance of his office, the pardoner, causing 
not a Uttle confusion among the 'prentice lads and 
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household maidens who were drawing water, 
mounted the stone steps of the Tunne, with the 
goodly banner of the temptation of St. Antony 
waving in all its lovehness above him, and pro- 
ceeded to cry his wares : — " Listen, lordings : I, 
.Francis, of the cell of St. Antony, in the parish of 
St. Bennet-Fink, have just come from our holy 
father Pope Gregory XI. with store of relics and 
pardons. Come forward, lordings, and offer." 

"What will ye shew us, good majster pardoner? " 
cried a voice from the crowd. 

" Come hither," replied the pardoner, " and ye 
shall see, first, a tooth of St. Ursula, to which 
whosoever offereth shall never have the tooth- 
ache ; — ^next, a shred of our Lady's veil, which 
she wore when she rode into Egypt : 'tis made into 
a purse, and whoever putteth money into it shall 
never want. Come forward, lordings, and offer ; 
unbuckle your purses." 

" Ye have been at great cost and charge for 
your school, good master pardoner, have ye not? " 
again cried the voice from among the crowd. 

" St. Antony knoweth we have," repUed the par- 
doner ; " we must pawn our altar plate if we raise 
not one hundred marks ere to-morrow. Come 
forward, lordipgs, and offer ; come forward, good 
wives : how can ye better dispend your money than 
by giving it to our Lady ? Men-at-arms, ye may 
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be wrecked on your voyage to France, ye may be 
killed in battle : come and offer, and take pardon ; 
so shall ye cross the seas in safety." 

" Then whoever putteth money in that shred of 
our Lsidy's veil shall never lack any, good mast^ 
pardoner?^ again cried the voice from the crowd. 

** In truth he shall not,'' replied the pardoner ; 
'* probatum est: would ye undoubtedly receive 
tenfold, bring hither your pence and your nobles, 
and trust in Heaven.'' 

'^ Then, good master pardoner," again cried the 
voice, '^ why put ye not in ten marks to-day, that 
ye may receive the himdred that ye want for 
to-morrow ? why do ye not set us ensample of 
trusting in Heaven? 'twould be a new and a 
goodly lesson ! " 

" Out on ye, Lollard ! " cried the pardoner, 
reddening with anger ; '^ heed him not, good folk : 
some heretic hath come in among us ; some of 
those tares that even now are choking the pure 
wheat of the church." 

*^ Heed not that evil pardoner, with his glosings 
and lesings," returned the voice, in a tone of au- 
thority : ^^ Give alms, saith he; so saith the Bible: 
Seek pardon, saith he; and so saith the Bible: 
But the Bible telleth ye not to give alms to sturdy 
begging monks and friars ; nor yet, I trow, to bujf 
pardon with pence or with nobles." 
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" Come forward an ye dare, heretic, with your 
cursed doctrine," cried the pardoner, trembling 
with rage : " come forward, and shew your face." 

" I have stood before prelates and princes," 
returned the voice, '' and shall I heed a lying par- 
doner? Make way, good people." And, hastily 
passing through the crowd, an elderly man in the 
garb of an ecclesiastic, with a vigour greater than 
his sickly countenance and thin figure seemed to 
warrant, bounded up the steps« and placed himself 
close beside the pardoner; who, catching a glance 
of the features of Wickliffe, drew back, and eyed 
him askance, with an expression in which fear 
struggled with malignity. 

\* Away with ye, and yoi^r wallet of falsehoods," 
cried he. *^ * Give, give,' ye cry, * and your purses 
shall be never empty.' O silly folk ! see ye not, 
that if this shred of our Lady's veil could give 
ye riches, it would long ere this have given 
wealth to its owners ? ' Ah, good folk,' cry these 
monks of St. Antony, 'how poor are we, and 
no one regardeth us ! ' Poor indeed are they, but 
their poverty is in good works and righteousness. 
Heed them not ; for they are wolves devouring the 
flock. Heed them not ; for, like the Pharisees of 
old, they love * greetings in the chepe,' and tithes, 
and great worship ; and therefore shall sorrow and 

L2 
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confusion overtake them. Well said the monk of 
Malvern — 

* And now is religion a roamer by the street, 
A leader of lovedayes, and a loude beggar.' 

Ye wot well this ; and I say to ye, Pierce the 
Ploughpian saw more truth in his vision than 
many a divinity doctor seeth with his two pair of 
eyes — But it shall not be long ; for, as he saith, 

' Ther shall come a Kynge, and confesse ye, relygious ; 
And beat you, as the Bible telleth, for brekyng your rule.' 

And so, home, my good folk — go home — give 
your pence to the poor and the maimed ; and 'spe- 
cially pray for that time (for it will come, aye, 
right speedily, an ye pray mightily for it), when 
these idle monks and vagabond friars shall seek out 
some better livelyhood, and their reUcs and par- 
dons and glosings and lesings shall all perish— 
aye, utterly." 

" Heard ye ever aught like this, sir?" cried 
Maude Twysden, addressmg friar Nicholas : 
^' what a noble priest is that ! he hath diiven 
the pardoner clean away, wallet and all." 
. " Tis the Devil reproving Sathanas," groaned 
the worthy friar. " Take heed -how ye listen 
to, him, for he's a stark heretic ; nor should he 
go up and down with his cursed - doctrine, but 
he hath the countenance of the great Duke of 
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Lancaster^ whom no man may gainsay: take 
faeedy if he come this way, lest ye be led into 
evil : 'tis the Bible Doctor, the cursed parson of 
Lutterworth." And, devoutly crossing himself at 
the very mention of that dreaded name, friar Ni- 
cholas and his companion, with their servant and 
the well-filled sack, departed ; while, again wrap- 
ping himself in his hooded gown, WickUffe, that 
morning-star, whose clear and steady lustre gave 
such gladsome presage of the swift-coming dawn, 
descended the steps of the conduit, and, mingling 
with the now almost dispersed crowd, disappeared 
from view. 

Old London bridge ! sentenced London Bridge ! 
how many a spirit-stirring scene, how many a 
bright pageant, hast thou witnessed in the long 
lapse of six centuries ; and how often has the joy- 
ous shout of welcome reverberated along thy narrow 
arches, as the multitudes that crowded around 
thee hailed the return of some knightly band, who, 
in France or Spain, or the farthest East, battled 
and triumphed beneath the red cross of England ! 
And seldom, methinks, did thine ancient arches 
support a more joyful crowd, nor re-echo shouts of 
more heartfelt gladness, than on this day, when 
the whole population of the city poured forth its , 
glad tide to hail the unexpected arrival of the Black 
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Prince and his gallant companions in arms. But 
it might have subdued in some measure their en- 
thusiastic feelings, hadthey known that increasing ill 
health had forced that valiant leader to forego his 
command in Poictou, and that the victorious anus 
of Du Guesclin had wrested many a proud trophy 
of England's prowess in the Limousin. Yet, such 
had been the unexampled glories of the war in 
France, such the unequalled bravery of the army, 
and such the knightly prowess of its leaders, that 
all but the memory of Cressy and Poictiera was 
forgotten ; and it was with feelings of joy and 
pride alone that the vast multitude hailed, as they 
dimly appeared in the distance, the party-coloured 
streamers and emblazoned banners that adorned 
the huge galleys and unwieldy carracks of the 
returning part of the army. 

" Make way, good folk," cried master Richard 
Lyons, who, leading a young man, closely wrapped 
in a large cloke, and followed by Maude Twysden, 
was anxiously forcing his way through the crowd 
just below the bridge : " make way, good people, 
pray ye ; for this noble knight is bound to France, 
and must even with the next tide go down the 
river. Come on, noble sir," continued he, as the 
crowd vfith respectful obeisances made vray : 
would ye could have gone as to-morrow ; but it 
might not be helped," 
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" Say nought, my worthy sir," returned the 
young man, " I am pledged to retiira to France, 
and that right speedily." 

" My httle bark, with this wind, will fly as a 
falcon," returned the merchant of wines ; " she is 
even now below the bridge, and waiting but for 
this gallant array to pass her : look up, sir knight ; 
the galleys are even now at hand," 

And, with pennon, and banner, and forecastle 
crowded with men-at-arms, whose dimmed and 
sullied armour bore witness to their long and valiant 
service, the square-built, heavy vessels slowly 
came oa ; while the wild shout of uncontroulable 
joy burst forth, as the gilded galley, with its four 
banks of rowers, drew near, whose huge banner 
and broidered sails, displaying the lions of England 
quartered proudly witlr the lihes of conquered 
France, and the well-known swallow-tailed pennon 
with the three ostrich feathers, shewed where, as 
they thought, finit in anns as in station, stood that 
pride of England, the Black Prince. But he 
heard not the glad shouts, nor received that 
guerdon, dearest to a knightly spirit, the heartfelt 
welcome of his exulting countrymen ; for, worn 
with illness and the fatigue of the voyage, he had 
been put ashore at Hampton, and was pursuing 
his journey to Windsor ; not mounted proudly on 
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his royally caparisoned destrere, but slowly and 
carefully borne in a litter. 

" Our Lady ! " cried the merchant of wines, as 
the deafening shout again burst forth, ^' these 
joyful welcomes make me long for the honours of 
knighthood ; for, noble sir, ye have 'hot merely the 
praise of the herald and smile of the lady, but 
honour and worship from every one. Look, I 
pray ye : whose pennon is that yonder — gules, with 
its argent mullet ? methinks, though I know some- 
what of heraldry, I know not the bearer: know ye,^^ 
sir knight ? " 

The young man, over whose spirit the glad 
and inspiring scene seemed to cast a tenfold gloom, 
Ufted his eyes, and, giving one glance at the pennon, 
swiftly averted them ; and, gaining the vessel, bu- 
ried his face in his mantle, and sat wrapt in sorrow- 
ful, and it might be regretful, meditations. 

" Make way, good folk ; for the love of knightly 
deeds, make way for me," cried a piteous voice; 
and, behold, our indefatigable Cecily, in the midst 
of the crowd that master Lyons and his companions 
had passed through with so much difficulty, stood 
holding something carefully wrapped in her mantle. 
*^ Make way, good folk : I bear a message to a 
noble knight yonder, who is going to France," 
again cried she, pointing to the vessel. The word 
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" knight" was a spell that made instant way for 
her ; and, with beating heart, and cheek flushed 
with joy no less than fatigue, young Cecily gained 
the vessel/ and, laying her finger on her lip, to re- 
press the joyful exclamations of her mother, threw 
back her mantle, and displayed (proudly as high- 
bom damsel would her merlin) Sir Kaye, in his 
full dress of collar, bells, and crimson silk hood. 

" Our Lady be thanked, ye have brought him," 
cried Maude Twysden. " The case is, your wor- 
ship, this poor young knight, when he found he 
was about to set off, for lack of money gave his 
falcon to the prior of St. Austin's. I thank the 
saints I heard it ; so I e'en sent Cecily with the 
bag of money we got from Vincioli for the brooch, 
to get him back ; for, worshipful sir, ye know right 
weU that a gentleman without his falcon is like a 
knight in battle without lance or gilt spur. — 
What said his reverence, Cecily ? " 

" He said he was right glad I came for him," 
replied Cecily, " for he wanted not the falcon, only 
he could not refuse, and so vex that noble gentle- 
man. But, worshipful sir," continued she, turning 
to master Lyons, " may I pray ye to take charge 
of Sir Kaye, and give him to. his master ? for I 
fear he will not take him from me : he will think 
we have paid for him, and refuse, him altogether, 
which would well-nigh break my heart." 
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" I will take charge of Sir Kaye/' returned 
master Lyons, placing the noble bird on his wrist, 
and stroking his glossy and speckled wings ; '^ and 
I will take good care the knight see him not till it 
be too late to send him back." 

" Many thanks, your worship," cried Cecily ; 
^* I can now almost think with comfort of that 
poor knight's voyage, since he will at least have 
his falcon with him." 

The proud array had now well nigh passed, and 
the signal was given for the Uttle vessel to weigh 
anchor. ** A swift voyage and a safe return, and 
our Lady's grace, noble sir!" S8ud young Cecily, 
who now pressed forward to offer her last farewells 
and good wishes. 

" Many thanks, my fair girl," returned the 
young man ; *^ many thanks for those kind services 
I may never repay: will ye do me one more? 
take my service to my lady, and pray her some- 
times to cast a thought to the towers of Angou- 
ISme, and offer one prayer for him she may never 
see again; one who (though it beseems not a 
knight to boast) hath no stain on his 'scutcheon, 
and no blot on his knightly fame." 

" Oh, noble sir," cried Cecily, her eyes fiUing 
with tears, '' bid me not bear so sorrowful a 
message : why should we not see ye again ? Our 
prince, who hath been in so many battles, hath yet 
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come back. Moreover, why go hence, if ye fear 
ye shall not return ? Old Lucas of Thaxted once 
told my mother, how, at the battle of Calais, he 
had a strange misgiving he should be killed by a 
mangonel : so he prayed to go out with Sit Robert 
KnoUy's company, which he did; and the man 
who took his place was killed by a huge stone 
cast from the walls : so, noble sir, stay ; do stay^ 
if ye have any misgiving, for it may be sent that ' 
ye put not your life in jeopardy." 

" No, my fair girl : remember, I have given my 
word,'* said the young man, " and though certain 
death awaited me, I must fulfil it. Alas ! did I 
return to France to place lance in rest, and again 
lift my banner, I should go right joyfully ; but"—-' 

And, with anxious look, and bright black eyes 
filled with tears, young Cecily stood waiting the 
conclusion of the sentence ; but the young man, 
apparently overcome by his feeUngs, had turned 
away, and, leaning over the side of the vessel, was 
sorrowfully watching the fast flowing tide. 

^^ Do not disturb his worship," anxiously whis- 
pered Cecily, as her mother bustled forward to 
take her last farewell ; *^ do not, I pray ye : see 
how sad and woe-begone he is." 

" Our Lady !" repUed Maude Twysden, pushing 
her aside ; *' teach your mother, forsooth ! a goodly 
piece of respect to a noble knight, not to bid him 
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farewell! — Our Lady's grace, noble sir, and St. 
George, who loveth chivalry, and St. Michael, watch 
over ye, and send ye back with store of marks and 
jewels, and a name like Sir Walter Manny's." 

The young man, roused from his musing by 
the vehement blessings invoked on him by the 
worthy matron, raised his head and stretched out 
his hand. 

^^ I could never have dreamt of such an honour," 
cried she, curtsying to the very ground as the 
young man affectionately wrung her hand : '^ truly 
I may well hold up my head, though some may 
but lightly esteem me." 

" Farewell, noble sir," repeated mother and 
daughter, as they quitted the vessel; and, breathing 
many a simple and heartfelt prayer for the swift 
voyage and happy return of their unknown guest, 
they stood watching the Uttle bark, till, bounding 
down the river, it was lost among the grove of 
masts in the distance. 

^* In good sooth, ye're welcome as.the sun to the 
summer, gossip," said AUce Bolton, as Maude 
Twysden and her daughter again stood beneath 
the pent-house of their Swan and Antelope : '* our 
Lady only wotteth the sore coil I've had since ye 
left." 

" More's tiie pity, good AUce," repUed Maude, 
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entering ; " but in troth I'm much bound to ye 
for lookmg after my matters, and keeping things 
straight here : Pm mightily bound to ye." 

" Nay, say nought," said AUce Bolton ; ** but 
here has been store of customers; and Jenkin 
was off, like a hawk in a high wind, to the river ; 
and Malkin, whiles I was but speaking to qiaster 
Breton, got out to see the men-at-arms pass : so 
I've e'en had to mend the fire, draw the wine, and 
take the money." 

" O that scape-grace lorel ! " cried Maude ; " why 
did ye not take the ^tout oak cudgel behind the 
carved chest, and e'en give him a broken scull to 
bear him company ? By the shrine of St. Erken- 
wald he shall have it, with Lombards' interest, 
when he comes back. And Malkin off forsooth ! 
They shall both have lenten pottage to-night, and 
a good month of tarry-at-home hoUdays. But go 
into the best room, gossip Alice : we'll sit down 
and have somewhat comforting; for I'm ^ore a-wea- 
ried — Hath St. Michael's even-song bell rung ? — 
Off, ye gaping quean ! " (catching a gUmpse of 
Malkin, who, with distaff in hand, and casting a 
scared glance at her angry mistress, slunk by, 
very much with the look of grimalkin when de- 
tected in indulging her thievish propensities.) 
" Well, methought we should ne'er have got up 
the Fish Street, for the press of people^— But, 
what wilt have, good Alice ? " 
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Nothing, in good sooth/' returned dame Alice 
demurely : " wine is too potent for me ; I did but 
take a sop in clary last Feast of Kings at Sim 
Malton'sy and, behold ye, my head went round and 
round." 

" Twas Griles Stockton's clary, I'll warrant me,** 
cried Maude, entering her best room, and carefully 
bestowing her church-going gear in the large chest, 
which, adorned in front with carving, and covered 
on the top with red faulding, formed at this period 
one of the most important pieces of household fur- 
niture, because, with a laudable regard to economy, 
it was made to serve the threefold purpose of cup- 
board, wardrobe, and sideboard. '* No," continued 
Maude, seating herself on the joint-stool, and 
placing another for Alice, *' 'twas Giles Stockton's 
clary that made you ill; and no wonder: our 
Lady ! I should well like to know how many a 
poor soul he hath sent to bed dreaming of black 
bulls and fiery dragons, or screeching half-choked 
with the night-mare. Take some of my clary, 
gossip: pure and able wine hurteth no one. And, 
Cecily, bring the silver cup left ye by your god- 
father ; ye must have a sup, to drink a safe voyage 
and swift return to that noble knight — ^the saints 
watch over him ! " 

" Our Lady grant ye get not in jeopardy," cried 
AUce Bolton ; " but, as I said, store of people 
have been here ; and among the rest, who, diink 
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ye, but a man from Vincioli, to question ye about 
the brooch. I knew not what to say ; but I set 
about it warily, as though I knew no more about 
it than the three Kings of Cologne ; and, behold 
you, I found that yon old Lombard had set it to 
sale to master Johan de Malbanc (he who behaved 
so open-handed to the holy friars, as ye mind), and 
he said it was a jewel belonging to the French 
King, and told old Vincioli to question ye about 
it ; for ye had taken some strange person in." 

" ril answer them right gladly, by my holi- 
dame," cried Maude ; *^ and tell them, moreover, 
who raised that goodly story of strange people: 
'twas Vincent Bowet — the fiend clapperclaw him ! — 
who, if he carried on as great a trade in wines as 
in lesings, would make even Sir Henry Picard 
vail his bonnet to him." 

^* So worshipful master Breton said," returned 
Alice Bolton. ^^ But who, think ye, came after ? 
A fair young page, with a silken purse and twenty 
marks in it : he said it was for ye, Cecily ; but 
he would not say from whom ; but that ye would 
know." 

^' Alas, it was for that noble knight ; but 'tis too 
late : and here is a billet too, wrapped in silk," 
cried Cecily, opening the purse. ^* Our Lady ! 
methinks that fair lady will be very sorrowful when 
I take her that noble knight's message— our Lady 
grant him a speedy return ! " 
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** Aye, our Lady speed him/' again cried Maude 
Twysden : " in troth I even think I must go to 
the cost and charge of a wax taper to that saint 
that hath three boys in a boat (St. Nicholas me- 
thinks he is called), that he may specially look to 
it that the ship be not wrecked — for high winds 
are coming apace — But, Alice, what wilt have?" 
Nought, in good sooth," again repUed she. 
But in good sooth ye shall," replied Maude. 

What say ye to Muscatel? but mayhap that will 
be too potent : well, sweet Grascoigny : even friar 
Peter said he could drink that. The night's cold, 
and here's a Michaelmas fog." 

" What say ye to a posset of Malvoisie," in- 
terposed Cecily, " with sops of simmel bread 
toasted?" 

" 'Tis drink for an abbot," cried her mother. 
" Nay, gossip Alice, say nought; we will have it— 
what ? how can six new eggs well beaten, a race 
of ginger, a stick of cinnamon, a pinch of safiron, 
a quart of Malvoisie, with a handful of shred al- 
monds, do harm ? Bring the best brass skillet and 
ladle, Cecily, and the simmel loaf; and bid Malkin 
bring a hard log, (these sea coal bum not after all 
like wood) — and draw near the fire, good gossip, 
for afore ye can say, your Pater-noster and night 
spell 'twill be ready." 

Malkin swiftly brought the log ; Cecily as swiftly 
returned with the skillet, and ladle, and simmel 
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loaf; while her mother prepared the posset so ad- 
mired by our forefathers. The skillet was hung 
over the blazing hearth-stone ; Cecily, as the mi- 
nistering priestess, stood by ; while dame Alice, 
whose vehement scruples had given rapid way as 
she beheld the deUcate posset thickening and 
throwing out its ri^h spicy fumes, held out her 
parcel gilt cup joyfully, and pledged her merry 
companions with right good will; and with as 
heartfelt glee, though with less obstreperous mirth 
than those worthy gossips celebrated in that laugh- 
able old ballad of " Little Thanke," did this fair 
trio discuss their posset. They had indeed no 
harper, Uke the before-mentioned jovial dames, to 
aid their merriment ; but, then, they had no fear of 
husbands, irritated at the enormous expenditure 
of " six pennies a piece : " so with Ught hearts they 
sipped their posset ; while, comforted and exhila- 
rated by the vdtching draught, AUce Bolton struck 
up the following simple carol. 

In sooth the hawthorn is bright and £ur, when she bloometh 

at Paschal-tide, 
Though the rose hath beauty and scent more rare, when she 

s^les amid summer's pride ; 
And the woodbine is sweet beyond compare, when she decketh 
the oak's rough side : ' 

But of bush, or flower, or tree, each one 
That sighs in the shade or that laughs in the sun, 
But of one — ^but of one — my carol shall be. 
And I'll say, Wassail to ye, holly tree ! 

M 
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The hawthorn b fair, but ere Trinitye her bloflsoms are shed, I 

trow; 
The rose is fairer, but where is she when fiercely the north 

winds blow ? 
And the woodbine is nought but a sapless haulm, if ye seek 
her in winter's snow : 

But when woodbine, and hawthorn, and rose are dead. 
With his glossy green leaf, and his beny so red. 
Ring of the garden, right galkndy. 
In iull summer's pride stands the holly tree! 

The ballad ceased a moment, for dame Alice 
lifted the cup to her lip to enable her to proceed 
with r^iewed strength — ^but who may describe her 
terror, when a full mellow voice behind her took 
up the strain ere she could resume it, and con- 
tinued — 

And the hawthorn tells but of Paschal-tide, and the rose but 

of summer's §^ee; 
The woodbine but stayeth till Lammas-tide ; but the kmgty 

holly tree 
Is green all the year, though 'mid winter's snows, he standedi 
most gallantly. 

Telling of (eastings and merry rout. 

Of masquers, and minstrels, with carol and shout. 

And joyaunce, and wassail, and revelry ; 

For Yule-tide thou bring^t us, Uitiie holly tree. 

'* Gramercy ! " screamed the songstress, while 
the parcel gilt cup fell from her hand — " Hist ! 
hist ! St. Bennet and the wiiite Pater-noster 
shield us ! 
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^ Who saios the liouse o' night ? 
They that sain it ilka night. 
Sainte Bride and her brate, 
ISt Cohn and tiys hafcte^ 
St. liicliad and Ub spere, 
Keep diis bouse from the weir^ 
From rennyng ihie^ 
From brennyng ^ief, 
From ■&& iU rea 
That by ihe gale can gae^ 
Aad from an ill wighte 
That by the bouse can lighte — 
Nine roods aboute ^e house 
Keepe it aile Ibe ni^.^ 

And^ alternately erossiag hersdf with tresibliHg 
haad as she repeated each line 4»f this ancieiit and 
most efficacious night-spell^ she was unaware that 
Ae company had been increased foy the presence of 
two more, neither fiends amrgoblins, till the word^ 
^^ So ho, dame Alice ! why ye look as though y^e 
had kicked the horns of the tnew moon: is the 
posset too potent? " aroused her from her bewil- 
deimenty and shewed her (dreadfulto think !) ihzt 
master Lyons and master Chaucer had been wit^ 
nesses to her fimwonted merrime»t 

^' Our Lady ;! wfai» might havse thought of wor- 
shipful gentlemen at this tnne o^night ? '' cried 
Maude Twysden, bustling forward, and ofiferang 
iier j(»ntH»tool. ^ I crave ye a thousand pardons ; 
Init I knew ye not ; and dame Alice thought 'twas 

M 2 
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nought less than the night-mare come bodily — 
St. Withold quell him ! " spitting on the ground. 

" No, worshipful sirs," cried Alice, not daring 
to lift her head, and her fears now taking a 
different direction ; " who might have thought it 
had been ye ? and I singing like a Christmas mum- 
mer over a posset ! The saints know I take nought 
stronger than water. When I carried home the 
mantle I broider'd for my Lady Picard, her bower 
woman prayed me to take a sup of Grascoigny, but 
I said her nay ; and when news came of the taking 
of Limoges, and old Michael Forster called to me, 
as he sat on the bench at the ^ Bill and Morion ' in 
Bread Street, to take a sop in Clary, I said him 
nay." 

'^ I would I had been there, dame Alice,'' cried 
Chaucer, " for ye should have emptied the six- 
hooped pot of penny ale, or been set in the stocks 
for a traitor to merry England. What ! not drink 
wassail to our Black Prince ! — St. George ! no 
wonder ye were scared with goblins — Good wives 
who love the brown bowl, and the posset, and the 
wine cup, fear nought. Sit ye down, good dame : 
why stand ye so piteously, spiUing good Uquor? 
Malvoisie posset is for red lips, not for green 
rushes." 

" O your worship, how should I think your 
worship would come ? " persisted the greatly vexed 
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dame Alice : '^ but my good gossip here prayed 
me to have somewhat comforting^ as the night was 
a-cold, and — and" — 

" And ye took a comforting cup, good Alice,'' 
cried Chaucer, with a sly glance of his merry grey 
eye : " and now let me pray ye take another, and 
pledge me — See ye not the posset is coohng ? and 
cold posset and cold porridge are evil alike. — 
Benedicite, it smells good. Now Fd wager my 
best popinjay worked hood, lined with gris, that 
friar Nicholas, who loveth the tinkling of cup and 
can better than the Ave-Mary bell, would say 
the very scent of it was more comforting than the 
fumes of the censer. — ^Take a cup and pledge me, 
dame Alice. Master Lyons, ye must know I am 
humble servant and dutiful esquire to all dames 
within the soimd of the great bell of St. Mary de 
Arcubus, as in duty bound, seeing that here I 
was bom.'' ' 

*^ And therefore call ye our city of London 
^ most dear and sweet,' " returned master Lyons, 
laughing. " Aye, master Chaucer, was there ever 
one like ye? In the palace hall, in the village 
hostel, in the city tavern, or in the lady's bower, 
ye are first to make glee. I know not where ye are 
not welcome, save in the convent hall — alack that 
I should say so ! " 

** And well pleased am I that it is so," repUed 
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Chaucer. *^ Vo, no ; idle monks^ vagabond fnafi, 
wolves in sheep's clothing, suit me as little » I 
them. But, good Maude, we will taste your 
posset. * Tis merry when gossips meet/ I know 
that of ok). Moreover, I teU ye furth^ what I 
know : Where can we find better cheer dian in 
the land of Cockaigne ? where can we find better 
wine than at the Swan and Antelope ? whiffe can 
we find better posset-makers than Maude Twysdoi 
and my pretty Cecily ? Ergo, as I used to aay at 
Cambridge, when I was Philogenet, and made 
syllogisms which 1 hated of all thii^, and 
verses on my lady which I liked most of all 
things— ergo, say I, what can we do better than 
sip posset with these good dames ? " 

" Blessings on his merry heart,** whispered 
Maude Twysden to her gossip Ahce ; " tis as 
good as a feast to hear him : I never see his plea« 
sant face but it minds me of spring-tide and the 
throstle's song : ye must pledge him, good gossip." 
And then, turning to master Lyons, she returned 
him thanks for his kindness to the unknown knight« 

^' Truly, good dame, 'twas because of him we 
came,** replied he ; " for a strange mystery hangs 
about him, that I should well like to see cleared 
up. I asked him to what part of France he was 
bound ? and he said, * AngoulSme.* Our Lady ! 
sir knight, said t, ye know 'tis in the hands of 
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the French, to whom I pray St. George to give 
ehace with a shower of grey-goose shafts soma 
day : and, moreover, Sir Almery de St. Loys, the 
late goyemor, hath gone none know whither ; and 
Raoul de Clestray, that churl of a knight, now 
holds it for Du Guesclin ; and little chance of 
courtesy would an EngUsh knight have from him — 
But he gave me no answer. Now, since I came 
back, I hear Vincioli hath a brooch belonging to 
the French king, and methought it might be that 
ye shewed me." 

'^ It is, good sir," replied Maude ; ** but ye said 
ye could not make out who owned it." 

*' I could not,'^ said master Lyon ; " but 'twas 
a device ; and devices, ye know, are many, and the 
French may have some we know not. Our King 
hath the white swan, the stump of a tree sprouting, 
the sun coming out of the clouds, and the fleur-de* 
Us, the noblest and best earned of them all ; and 
the great Duke of Lancast^ hath the ostrich 
feathers spottedy the red rose, the portcullis. — But, 
good dame, I fear me yonder knight was in league 
with France.^^ 

Our Lady forbid ! " cried Maude vehemently ; 

there was no guile nor treachery in him : 'tis 
one of Bowet's evil sayings, depend on't, good sir.'' 

^' But what can that knight do at Angouldme ? " 
returned master Lyons. 
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This question was a poser to poor Maude^ and 
we doubt not would have been equally so to the 
rest of the company, had they happened to have 
heard it; but Cecily was busily stirring the smoking 
posset and laughing at the merry sayings of master 
Chaucer; and dame Alice was vehemently pro- 
testing against the love of all strong potations, as, 
nothing loth^ she sipped her re-filled cup ; and the 
bard of the Canterbury Pilgrims, while he seemed 
but amusing his laughing auditors, was eagerly 
collecting those minute and evanescent traits of 
character which he who aspires to be the painter 
of human nature must ever most sedulously seek 
after. 

" The saints only know wherefore I am wanted 
at the Austin-Friars ; pray Heaven nought may 
go ill !" cried Maude Twysden, on the following 
morning, again drawing forth her best sad-coloured 
hood and cloth-of-Bruges tippet. " Well, I'll haste 
thither, though I know no more why than the 
Saracens do of the mass-book. Now take heed> 
Cecily — (for poor gossip AUce hath a sore head- 
ache, and I cannot ask her) — ^take heed, that, 
whiles I'm gone, Malkin stir not from her disiaff 
and stool in the comer ; and if Jenkin seek to go 
out, e'en take the cudgel that standeth here for his 
own especial use and benefit ; and if master Breton 
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should come, pray bis worship to step withinsidei 
for I shall be back anon, and mayhap have some 
news for him ; and should Bowet, false coward as 
he is, chance to call, peering and prying (for he 
will have great envy to know about that knight), 
be sure tell him how bravely he went off, and 
master Lyon with him to do him all knightly 
honour ; and, moreover, ye might as well bring in 
how master Lyon, and master Chaucer the king's 
'squire, took a posset with us yesternight." 

And while the worthy mistress of the Swan and 
Antelope was giving these multifarious directions, 
and wending her way to the house of the Austin 
Friars, in the prior's own apartment (which hung 
with tapestry, adorned with an oak-carved ceiUng, 
and graced with large stained windows, in which 
the arms of the Earl of Hereford and his device 
were conspicuous), stood a young man, whose short 
gown of richly embroidered silk, in shape not un- 
like a herald's tabard, his perfumed and thickly 
curled hair, his tight silken long hose, and neatly 
fitted shoes — which Chaucer, in his translation of 
the Romaunt of the Rose, so highly commends, 
because 

*^ Rude men may utterly 
Marvel, sith they sit so plaine. 
How they come on or off agame '* — 

shewed him to be of gentle blood, no less than the 
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gilt spur designated him a knight ; while the olire 
hne of his complexion, and a peculiarity of feature 
— ^which contrasted strongly with the open English 
countenance, bright blue eye, and clear ruddy 
complexion of an esquire who, in a nearly similar 
dress, stood beside him — ^warranted the suspicion 
that the richly drest knight was some illustrious 
foreigner. But never would an observer, unac- 
quainted with the generous and gentle spirit which 
pervaded every institution of chivalry, have ima- 
gined that the victor and the vanquished, the 
captor and his prisoner, an English esquire and a 
French knight, were there : for every respectfol 
observance that esquires were accustomed to pay 
to knights, was paid by this victorious esquire to 
his captive ; and when the rudely formed lock of 
the deeply panelled oaken door, flying back with 
a creaking noise, introduced the Prior and Sir 
Walter Manny — ^who had just arrived, anxious to 
inquire the welfare of the unknown knightr— the 
esquire, leading forward the French knight, and 
pronouncing his name, " Sir Almery de St. Loys," 
immediately, as was the usage of his rank, with- 
drew a few paces, and continued respectfully 
standing behind his prisoner. 

" Sir Almery, I greet ye heartily well," was the 
salutation of Sir Walter Manny. " The saints, who 
watch over us and our fortunes in war, have pleased 
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that ye should be captire ; but I trust your sojourn 
in merry England will be so pleasant and so joyful 
that ye may look on these days among the merriest 
of your life." A graceful bow was Sir Almery^s 
only reply^ and the old knight continued : '^ Me- 
thinks ye put lance in rest against me at the 
taking of Calais, and bore your swallow-tail 
proudly abore all ; and I hear too of ye in the 
south — ^for deeds of chivalry make themselves a 
name that flieth all the world over/' 

** Many thanks/' returned the French knight, 
** many thanks. Sir Walter ; praise from ye is more 
than the vmce of the herald : and many thanks to 
ye, master De Vaux," turning to the esquire, " for 
the great honour and courtesy wherewith ye have 
treated me. Such is the chance of war : I have 
taken and been taken ; and I am seeking to find 
out a noble knight, even Sir Herbert de Roos. I 
will not ask ye if ye know him, for wherever the 
fame of the Black Prince, and Lord Cobham, and 
Sir John Chandos, and Sir Robert Knollys is 
known, his is also : but I trow he is in England, 
and would right gladly see him." 

" Alas ! I heard he was captive at Angoulfime," 
replied the old knight, '^ though I marvelled his 
ransom has not been paid : he had but few marks, 
I well know, for never knight was more generous 
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and more charitable than he ; but methought his 
brother would " — 

"Alas ! good Sir Walter," interposed the esquire, 
" his brother, Lord Roos, hath been in Flanders 
some time, and we now hear he hath just set out 
on a pilgrimage to Rome." 

'^ Our Lady grant he may not be still a pri- 
soner," cried Sir Walter : " the knight who, 
when esquire to Sir John Chandos, took your 
braye Du Guesclin, should not he in captivity. 
Well, of all knights I ever made (and in forty-five 
years they have not been few) none bade I display 
his pennon more proudly than I did Sir Herbert 
de Roos." 

" Alas, I trust he is in England," returned Sir 
Almery ; " and I will briefly shew ye how all this 
happened. Through the grace of my patron saint, 
and the smiles of my fair lady, I have been enabled 
to do some deeds of arms, for which I was made 
governor of the fortress of AngoulSme when it 
fell : now ye mind, how, last Paschal-tide, the 
Black Prince made a vow to recover Limoges, and 
he sent Sir Herbert de Roos with a plump of spears 
to keep the cross road between Xaintes and 
Angoul^me. 'Twas like a passage of arms, what 
with the gallant array and noble bearing of that 
knight and his company ; and many of our knights 
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right gladly pricked forth to break a lance ; but 
Sir Herbert alway gained the victory. Now it 
chanced, on the eve of St. Boniface, I set out with 
a company on that road, and Sir Herbert had 
ridden forth to meet some scouts he had sent 
toward Angoul^me ! *twas evensong-lj,ell time, and 
ye know how swiftly darkness cometh on in the 
south : he saw our spears, and mistook them for 
his own company ; for he, like myself, hath a red 
pennon, only I bear a star argent, and he a mullet : 
so, doubting nought, he rode directly into the 
midst. ' Yield,' said the pennon bearer, httle 
thinking how noble a knight he had taken. ' I 
may not choose,' said he ; ' 'tis an evil chance/ 
' Sir,' said I, for I saw he was a knight, though I 
knew him not, ^ come on with me : I am governor 
here ; and I pray you sup with me ; and then, over 
a cup of wine, we wiU settle your ransom. So 
onward we rode, and I may not teU you my sur- 
prise when I discovered who he was. ' Noble sir,' 
said I, ' it is a joyful day for me to see ye, for I have 
long heard of your fame : now grieve not, for I joy 
not that ye have fallen by chance into my hands, 
but because I shall enjoy your company, and take 
pattern from ye in all knightly deeds, whiles ye 
are not my prisoner, but my guest.' And for some 
weeks he sojourned with me ; and I joyed to do 
him all honour, for in sooth never gentler nor more 
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noble knight sat in castle-hall : he fms lady 
courtesy's adopted son. At length, afiter the £dl 
of Limoges, when the war was sharp, and he had 
no one to send, I said, * Sir, it is great pity that 
so valiant a knight should remain in durance, 
se^g the glitter of lances, and hearing die dash 
of swords instead of wielding th^n. I pay ye, 
therefore, to depart forthwith : return to England ; 
Bee your friends ; get a smile from your fair lady ; 
and return with your ransom when it pleaset^ ye, 
only before Christmas.' — ' I take your offer/ sdd 
he, ^ right willingly : my ransom I shall easily 
obtain; but I have vowed never to behold my 
lady's face until I have fought five pitched battles, 
and I have yet set lance in rest but in four.' — 
^ Well, fair sir,' said I, ' our Lady and St. Denis 
grant ye soon may perform your vow ; for most 
gladly would i aid its acoomplisfaiaent.' — ' Many 
thanks,' said he : ^ I swear by St. Oeoi|pe and %L 
Michad to be. at AngoulSnie by the «i« of St. 
Bridgets' — So he went his way. Well, ft chanced, 
that three weeks since, I, riding too far irom An- 
l^lSme, was in my turn taken, and moreover by 
-Ais esquire of Sir Heibert de Roos, idio, widh his 
gallaat eoi»pany, had joined Sir Hugh Ca«reli'fi 
tmnd ; and then I bethought »e, as they -were 
about to return to England, I might ha{Jy find 
^ir Herbert hene, and so eaoh might freellie^^&er. 
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Now master De Vaux hath learned that Sir Herbeit 
was indeed in London, sick ; and in sore trouUe 
by reason of his brother being in Flanders, and 
those knights and nobles who knew him being still 
in Acquitaine engaged in the war ; and that he 
afterward vtook up his abode in some religiou 
house dedicatoi to St. Austin, which he thought 
might be this.'' 

'^ I would it were, fair sir,** returned Sir Walter 
Manny, *^ that I might see together two such 
gentle and courteous knights as ye and Sir Her- 
bert: I joy to see knights demean themselves 
kindly to each other. ' A knight,' say I, to all 
^y you^ companions in arms, ^ should not be 
fierce and stem Uke a wild haggard, but, like a 
well-manned falcon, sdike bold to fly at the quarry, 
and gentle to sit on the glove.' St. George grant 
this brave knight may not have quitted England : 
the reverend prior ssdth he that sojourned here 
departed but yesterday to go beyond seas. Whajt 
kind of person was he, good (ather?" 

'* A noble gentleman by his bearing, but veiy 
woe-begone," Tejdied the priory *' though n^- 
thought he was not over liberate told him again 
and again of the worthy deeds of the good Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, but he gave nothing — ^I 
believe it was irom want of money, rather than 
lack of good will; for, ere he went, ho thankod 
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me for his lodging, and prayed me to take his 
fSedcon^ as he was disappointed of money. I have 
sent for dame Twysden of the Swan and Antelope, 
to whose house he was brought, that she may tell 
ye what she can — a worthy matron, a pattern to 
many richer : there is alway her penny at Pasch, 
Whitsuntide, Christmas, and Candlemas; and, 
moreover, an offering at Epiphany and Corpus 
Christi. Come in, dame Twysden : be not afeard : 
I have been telling your worthy deeds to these 
noble knights. Mulierem fortem quis invemet? 
saith the service for holy women ; and it meaneth 
that a virtuous woman, who giveth to the church, 
is called strong, to signify that fiend, goblin, or 
night-mare shall have no power to affright her. 
Come forward, good dame, and tell these noble 
gentlemen all ye know of the young stranger who 
sojourned with you." 

And, simpering, mincing, curtsying, rubbing her 
hands on her clean white apron, overcome with 
deUght at the compUments of the wily prior, 
Maude Twysden proceeded to state all she knew re- 
specting her guest, and which, it may easily be 
imagined, amounted to but very little : she had, 
however, when she learned her errand, requested 
one of the lay-brothers to step to VincioU for the 
brooch ; which was soon brought, and proved 
beyond all doubt that the stranger knight and the 
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Valiant Sir Herbert de Rocs were one and the 
same» 

'* I well remember this, ** said the French knight, 
examining the brooch ; " for it was given by the 
king of France to Du Guesclin years ago ; and it 
was given by him to this valiant knight when he 
took him prisoner. Alas ! he must have been in 
great straits to have parted with so proud a jewel. 
I will forthwith set off for France with this master 
De Vaux, and seek him ; for I fear he hath gone 
ransomless ; and should he present himself before 
AngoulSme, Raoul de Clestray, who hath all the 
boldness^ of chivalry without its courtesy, will put 
him in hard duress." 

" Alack, that he had but staid till to-day ! '' 
cried Maude Twysden, wringing her hands : '* I 
had liefer my oldest barrel of Muscatel had been 
staved, and my best hood and kirtle burned, than 
this had happened. O holy father, friar Nicholas 
promised that a special prayer should be said for 
him, and that without doubt he would go safely. 
' I will pray to my own saint,' said he, ' and so ye 
may be sure of being heard ; ' and now see what 
has happened." 

" Peace, my daughter," replied the prior ; " all 
may be well : but take heed how ye call in 
question the efficacy of gifts to the holy church, or 
the prayers of her servants. Beware how ye give 

N 
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iDto quefitUming and doubtrng, which is the on* 
forgiven sin of the Lollards : keep in mind alway 
that goodly couplet, which we teach je ccmeeming 
the mystery of the Mass — 

* Leave reasone; believe, wonder : 
Belief hatiie maisterye, reasone is under/ ^ 

Silenced, if not ccmvinced, by these oracular 
lines, Maude stood, with a rudul countenance, 
while Sir Walter Manny and Sir Almery arranged 
their future proceedings. 

'^ Alas, poor knight," said Sir Walter Manny, 
'^ he doubtless heard that ye were no kmger 
governor; but yet, having given his knightly 
word to be at Angoul^me, thither he went. No 
wonder he was woe-begone, when yesterday he 
set out, not to couch his lance, and lift his pen- 
mm, but to put himself in a hard, and perchance 
kmg, captivity. Well, although he went away 
moneyless and unknown, I honour him more with 
1^ unbrokai vow, which St. George knoweth he 
hath kept to his cost, than I would the wealthiest 
knight who holds his promise but as the creance 
of his falcon, which he may hold or break at 
pleasure/' 

" Alack, here is a sorrowful day for us ! '' cried 
Maude, when she returned home, and rdated to 
poor Cecily the distressing discoveries of tiie 
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tboming. ^' Tia true eaow, as the prior said, 
bow bad it is to doubt : here am I^ who believed 
every thing the holy friiEurs told me^ as bewildered 
as an owl at mid-day. Ye mind how friar Nicholas 
promised he would put up an especial prayer for 
that noble knight — (sweet Lady ! to think my poor 
house hath been honoured with Sir Herbert de 
Roos, of whose doings we have heard so much !>^ 
and'so ye know how I gave him a penny for a 
taper to St. NicholsB : now old master Breton hath 
told me that St. Nicholas hath nou^t to do with 
the sea, but that he is the patron of learning and 
cleriksbip; wherefore the parish clerks, as ye 
know, call themselves the fraternity of St. Nif 
cholas. Moreover, the outlaws talk of him. Now 
methinks, in my simple notion, if we are to be- 
heve aU these holy men tell us, they should at 
least tdl us rigl^. Yqu see master Chaucer hold- 
eth them in no repute ; and what strange things 
that BS>le Doctor, as they call him, said, when he 
drove away the pardoner ! Our Lady, I am sorely 
bewildered, and know not what to think : well^ 
one thing that the piaor said was true as tried 
gold, that it is an evil thing to doubt." 

And indeed it was not without good and suffi- 
cient reasons that the ecclesiastics so sedulously 
warned tibieir hearers of the fearful ccmsequences of 
admitting doubt — ^thai. demon had taken up his 

N 2 
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unwelcome station in Maude Twysden^s mind, and 
it required a more powerful exorcism than either 
she or the worthy friars eremites possessed, to dis- 
lodge him. — Sir Almery and the faithful esquire 
had returned to France, but weeks past on and 
no tidings arrived. All-Souls' day, too, came; 
but, though she laid a silver groat on the altar, it 
still remained uncertain whether her husband had 
been released from purgatory. And, irritated at 
friar Nicholas's mistake about the saint, and not 
less so at his frequent visits to the Swan and An-* 
tdope, ostensibly for the purpose of administering 
spiritual advice, but more probably, as she now ^ 
began to suspect, to solace himself with her rich 
Malvoisie and choice Vemage, she became so 
discontented and unhappy that it was shrewdly 
suspected she had imbibed heretical notions : while 
poor Cecily, with a countenance which, though it 
had lost all its Ught-hearted smiles, could never 
lose its beauty, wearied master Lyons with her 
importunate and soUcitous visits and inquiries re- 
specting the probable fate of the young knight. 

Winter passed away, and spring slowly ad- 
vanced, when " that same seasone," to use the 
words of Froissart, " died Syr Walter Manny in 
the citye of London, whereof all the barons of 
Englande were ryghte sorry, for thje truthe and 
good counsel they had alway seen and hearde of 
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him." And to the chapel of his newly established 
house of Carthusian Friars, on the day of his ob- 
sequies, repaired the s^ed and illustrious Edward 
III., all his sons at that time in England, and a 
large and sorrowing assemblage of prelates, knights, 
and nobles. From that proud day when, kneeling 
before the altar in the white robe of the catechu- 
men, the knight received the lance, spur, and 
banner, to that time when, laying aside his panoply, 
he sought but his good sword, not to unsheath it 
for deed^ of prowess, but to fix his closing eyes on 
its sacred symbol, while his faltering voice pro-* 
nounced its latest prayer ; his whole career was a 
gorgeous pageant, that increased in grandeur and 
magnificence to its final close ; while all the im- 
posing ceremonial of the church, and all the pic- 
turesque forms of chivalry, were blended together 
at his obsequies. " Let there be," is the direction 
of an ancient MS. concerning the burial of a 
knight, '^ as manye 'scutcheons as there be pillars 
in the chyrche ; as manye torches as the age of 
the deceased, and on every torch a 'scutheon, and 
the bearers thereof in blacke ; let there be certaine 
innocents in whyte, cache holdynge a waxe taper ; 
let the herse have a double valance, and the device 
and motto written therein ; and fy ve ofiycers of 
arms aboute the herse — one before,^ bearinge the 
cote of worschippe ; the seconde on the ryghte, 
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bearinge the sworde; the thjrde on the lefle, 
bearinge the hdmet and crest ; the fontth on the 
ryghte behinde^ bearinge his banner of aimOB ; and 
the fifthe on the kfte behinde, bearinge hispennim 
— moreover, banners at thefboreeomeni ; hia horse 
trapped with his arms ; and a man-atto-anns of 
his kinne on the horse, having in his hande a 
swordeoraxe carried downwarde ; withe two wor- 
schippeful men tm each side the horse, «id,a man 
to leade it/' And, stretched cm his bi^ before Ae 
high altar, with all these the blended oeremonMk 
of religicm and chivahry, surrounded by huge wax 
tap^s, whose doll red glare contrasted monmfiifly 
with the pure light of day, lay that valiant knighl^ 
whose name, for nearly half a century, hid b^en 
a spell of victory to the chivalry of Englandi and 
idiOBe banner had floated proudly over eveiy 
department of CQuquered France ; his featmres stiff 
with the rigidity of death ; and his UMess hands 
raised m supplication, as though tJie unconioiovs 
corpse responded to the solemn harmony that rung 
through the chapel, ' Requiem mtenmm dom M 
Domimr Oazingonthefaceofthedead,tbeagtd 
and victorious Edward stood by, rsvolving 4mse 
scales so long past away, when ihe gtEdhmt emfum^ 
of his Philippa vowed before the hdies and the 
peacodL to win his spurs right gallandy; and 
wheoi in the pride of chivalry, he lifted his bajwier 
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at Cressy^ or stood commander eveli of the mo- 
narch himself at the rescue of Calais. And, with 
a ^ow mantling over his fine features, and a fire 
lighting up his full hazel eye, as he glanced a look 
at that proud banner beneath whose protecting 
guidance ere he won his spurs he had so often fol* 
lowed on to victcnry, stood that flower of England's 
chiralry, the Black Prince, unconscious he should 
nerer again resume his harness, to wipe out by 
other and gentler deeds the only blot on his stains- 
less 'scutcheon, the cruel massacre at Limoges ; 
but that, too soon for England, the requiem and 
the sequence would be sung^fiv hinu 

The service proceeded : the loavest of Ekogland's 
knights successively offered at the high altar, the 
sword, the shield, the coat of w(»:ship, the hdmet, 
the banner, and the pennon ; while the soleito 
chant rose, and swelled, and died away. And ^ 
now, while the closing prayer was being recited, two 
knights proceeded do¥m the aisle, to lead in the 
deceased knight's good steed, which, baided, and 
adorned with his accustomed trappings, was also 
to be presented at the altar ; when a loud and joyfiil 
shout was heard, uad a kni^t, whose travel-soiled 
apparel and wan appearance dbewed he had come 
from afar, rushed in, and threw himsdf betdde Ihe 
bier. 
. '^ Sir Herbert de Roos ! " exclaimed the Black 
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Prince joyfully : ** we were but e'en now mourning 
the double loss we had sustained in this brave 
knight's death and your captivity. Our Lady and 
St. George be thanked that we Bee ye once again ! " 

'* And suffer me, my most dear leader/' replied 
he^ ^' to join in that thanksgiving the noble Du 
GuescUn and my gentle captor Sir Almery de St. 
Loys : nay, I would even pray ye to join with 
them Raoul de Clestray, since through his un* 
knightly bearing I have for a fifth time set lance 
in rest, and completed my earUer vow. But, 
alas ! why speak I of these things, when I have 
returned to England but to witness the obsequies 
of my leader and father in arms ! " 

^^ Ye have returned in good season, my valiant 
Sir Herbert de Roos," repUed the aged king; 
'' for when the father reUnquishes the lance, the 
son should place it in rest. Our red cross hath 
floated proudly when displayed by Chandos and 
Manny, but it will float as proudly when borne by 
Sir Herbert de Roos. — My brave knights and 
nobles," continued the king, glancing a look of 
89,tisfaction around him, ** my lady Fortune hath 
been for some time past strangely despiteous to** 
wards this vaUant knight ; it is time she should 
make him amends : we have this day witnessed a 
mournful ceremonial, but soon we will meet on a 
joyful occasion, to celebrate the marhage of this 
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gallant knight with his fair lady Beatrice^ and to 
hail him leader of our army in Acquitaine." 

It needs not to tell the joy and gratulation the 
welcome tidings of Sir Herbert de Roos's return 
excited among the visitors of the Swan and Ante- 
lope ; nor still less to detail with what overwhelming 
deUght the news of his good fortune was received 
by Maude Twysden and her pretty daughter. 
" Well truly ! " said young Cecily, when, with her 
mother, she entered the noble hall of Alderman de 
Rookesley, at the marriage feast, and received the 
thanks of Sir Herbert de Roos, and the splendid 
presents forced on her acceptance by his fair lady, 
in gratitude for her disinterested and affectionate 
exertions — " Truly," said she, as her wondering 
and delighted eye glanced on the rich dresses and 
proud display of the noble and royal comply, 
^* they may talk of the state of the soldan of hea- 
thenesse, but it cannot compare with this; and 
they may tell of Sir Lanval, and Sir Tristram, and 
Sir Lancelot, but they never equalled Sir Herbert 
de Roos. I would I had but book learning, and 
were skilful on the harp ; for then, methinks, I 
would make a goodly romaunt about him, and I 
would call it 

' THE WORD OF A KNIGHT.'" 



A TALE OF OLD ST. PAUL'S. 



Too solemn for day, too sweet for night, 
Come not in darkness, come not in light. 
But come in some twilight's interim^ 
When the gloom is soft and the light is dim. 

From LuciAN* 

*' Here's a villain ! 
He's a book in his pocket with red letters in't^ 
Cade.'^" Nay, then he's a conjurer." 

Xing Henry VL Part ii. 



A TALE OF OLD ST. PAUUS: 



THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



Well may the London citizen point with proud 
complacency to that noblest of modem structures^ 
St. Paul's^ whose mighty dome^ expanding and 
towering in mid air^ like some temple of the gods^ 
seems as though it watched protectingly over 
that city once solemnly devoted to the care of its 
titular saint. But^ to the lover of past times^ even 
itsmagnificentproportionsandcommandrngbeauty 
bring regretful remembrances; for that gorgeous 
and time-hallowed cathedral/ on whose ashes 
modem St. PauFs has been reared^ rises to his 
mind ; while imagination^ ever busy to clothe the 
past as the future in hues more bright than reality^ 
paints the lofty pinnacled spire^ the rich traceried 
windows^theinnumerablefair chapels^the sculptured 
and banner-decked tombs> the gilded and jewelled 
shrineS; until, even beneath that glorious dome^ 
spread out as by enchantment above him^ he sighs 
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over the total and remediless ruin of old St. Paul's. 
Andy indeed; old St. Paul's rises before us the 
type and emblem of old London^ shadowing forth, 
through the various periods of her history, her 
varied fortunes. Rising with her rising glcury ; 
increasing in magnitude and splendour as London 
increased in poivror and opvlence ; partaking her 
rude grandeur during the earlier portion of her 
history ; and attaining her highest magnificence 
when, at the close of the fourteenth century, her 
^' merchants wotq as princes ;'' that feir cathedral 
was still destined to participate aU the dmogea 
of pubhc c^Mnion subsequent to the Refbmuition ; 
and when that tremendous five swept away almost 
every relic of ancient London, old St. Paul's^ in 
the midst of that wide-spread deaobttioiijr sunk a 
smoking mass of ruins. Alas ! that a few homm 
fliiould have su£Sced to destroy tlis wodi of ocBr 
turies; for, firom that eariy day whea the rude 
Saxon chwreh was founded by King Sebba aad 
hallowed by St. Erkenwald, many a suoeesmre 
genmAtion toil^ and rested fifom their labcmr^^ and 
many a successive pvdate watched exukiagfy the 
proceecUng work, and then slumbered beaeath,. his 
effigy graved in brass or scummed it^ Maifals 
on its pavement, ero that gotgeous stru^aaie com*i 
pkte in beauty lifted her majestic spire, sad w^ 
folded her image-decked doors to the countless 
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mnltitades who crowded her ample aiske, mt 
pressed round her jewelled shrines with ghRts and 
oblations, and mistook the overwhelming awe her 
surpassing magnificence excited for the simpler 
feelings of genuine devotioa. 

Old St. Paul's, at the period when the following^ 
tale commences, unlike her modem namesake, was 
not closed in and rudely pressed upon by sur- 
rounding houses, but stood within an ample area, 
bounded by a low stone wall with six gates, that 
extended al(tt^ Paternoster Row, the Old Change, 
Carter Lane, Creed Lane, across Ludgate Street, 
to Aye-Maria Lane: and around th& boimdary 
stood, to the north-west, the bishop's palace and 
the houses for the canons, with their common 
refectory: on the north was the far-famed Paul's 
Cross, and the charnel-house, over which the piety 
of the fraternity of All-Souls^ had lately erected a 
chapel ;^more to the east was the enclosed cemetry 
of Pardon-chureh Haw, with its chapel founded 
by Gilbert h Becket, and it» church repaired and 
endowed by Thomas More, the kte dean of St. 
Paul's ; while round it extended a large cloister, 
which but a few years mice had been actomed^ 
at the cost and chad^ of Jenkin Cairpenter, with 
a series of paintings, each inscribed with a proesng 
description from the leaden pen of Lydgate, and 
d^neating, with a stmnge mixture of solemnity 
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and bufFoonery^ a '^ dance Machabre/' as our 
ancestors termed it, where death, in every guise, 
and under every conceivable circumstance^ was 
seen gently leading or forcibly bearing off his 
unsuspecting or unwilling victims. And here 
was the general resort of the citizens, the original 
'* PauFs Walk ; " and here they lounged and gos- 
siped, and heard, and retailed, and invented news ; 
until the loud toUing of the four huge Jesus-bells 
in the adjoining square stone belfry, with its leaden 
steeple surmounted by an image of St« Paul, 
warned the more devout to enter the church, and 
the more worldly to go about their respective 
calhngs. 

It was on a fine evening, toward the close of 
the summer of 1463, that a young man, in the 
garb of a traveller, entered the large cloister, and, 
with feelings of surprise and admiration, stood,, 
unconscious of the notice of by-standers, intently^ 
gazing at the gorgeous pile, that lifted her pinn 
nacled diadem so proudly, the mother and queen< 
of unnumbered churches around her. 

'* Ye are from the country, methinks, my very 
good master?'' said a Uttle man in a long sad* 
coloured gown with side sleeves, whose countenance 
and manner alike bespoke his perfect self-compla- 
cency : " but ye should have been here at even- 
song ; for, of all singing in the kingdom^ commend 
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me to St. PauFs. Ye are in time for Complin, 
however ; and though that service is not so well 
sung, by reason that so many do not attend it, yet 
ye shall have better chanting than any where else. 
Some folk talk, indeed, of the Grey Friars ; and 
some, of the nuns of St. Helen's — and, truly, those 
ladies' voices are very sweet and solacing ; and at 
the Grey Friars, too, friar Antony's voice goeth 
three notes lower than the great Jesus-bell — ^but 
yet, my very good master, take it all in all, ye 
shall hear no chanting like St Paul's." 

Roused from his silent admiration by the shrill 
and quick voice of the little man, and by the pull^ 
of the mantle with which he yet further enforced 
his opinions, the young stranger looked around. 
" When will Complin begin ? " said he. 

" Shortly, my very good master," returned his 
self-constituted companion, taking from beneath 
his gown a small antiphoner, bound in white 
sheep-skin, om^miented with large brass clasps, 
and busily turning over the leaves. " Aye, 'twill 
shortly begin ; and as ye seem a stranger, I will 
take ye with me, and get ye a good place ; and if 
ye read prick-song, ye shall sing with me." 

" I can," returned the young njan, smiling; 
'' but do ye belong to St. Paul's ? " 

" No, my very good master," replied the little 

o 
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man^ *' but I mostly come here at Complin^ to aid 
as I may the melody." 

The emphatic mamier in which the words ^' aid 
as I may" were pronounced, and the very comr- 
placent smile that accompanied them, shewed how 
much the little man prided himself on his musical 
talents. 

*' Ye love music then ? " said he. 

^^ Aye, marry do I/' repUed the little man ; 
'' and should I not, seeing I am precentor to the 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft, and sub-chanter 
to the fraternity of All*Souls? Old Steven Brewit, 
who was precentor afore me, used to say I ought 
to belong to the church. But the bell's on the 
stroke ; we had better go in." 

It was a beautiful and imposing scene that the in- 
terior of old St. Paul's presented to the young man, 
as his eye glanced along the wide ranges of tall 
clustered pillars, supporting the sharp-springing 
arches, which formed a vista of 690 feet, un- 
broken save by the elaborately wrought screen 
across the entrance to the choir, with its rich 
pinnacles and range of delicately wrought images, 
each standing beneath a canopy of tabernacle work, 
that rivalled the most deUcate productions of the 
needle, and partly concealing from view the re- 
splendent decorations of the high altar ; while, far 
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beyond, the rich marigold window of the Lady 
chapel slione with a many-^nted and gem-Uke 
radiance, shedding a visionary light over the whole. 
On either side of the wide middle aisle rose tombs 
of the great/ and noble, and far-renowned of their 
generation — ^knights, with the relinquished sword 
lying peacefully sheathed beside them ; or prelates, 
with the rod of office yet firmly grasped in the tena- 
cious hand — while, where the opening transepts 
gave to view the rich decorations of the south altar, 
and the low-browed arches and short thick pillars of 
the north aiste, in which, in two stone coffers, the 
bones of King Sebba and King Ethelred reposed, 
arose the rich altar-tomb of Sir John Beauchamp, 
whose effigy, in complete mail, with his gules ta- 
bard adorned with the golden cross crosslets of 
the house of Warwick, lay, surrounded by all the 
honours due to a knight distinguished alike by his 
high birth and chivalric daring, and yet more by 
his liberality to the metropolitan church. 

" But, come on, my master,'* cried the precentor, 
as the young man lingered to gaze on the proud 
monuments. " I pray ye haste ; for the service is 
even now conimencing ; and,'' continued he, i^ain 
turning over the leaves of his antiphoner, as the 
rich tones of the organ rolled along the high 
vaulted aisles like distant thunder, and the glancing 
white robes of the choristers were seen gliding 

02 
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along) as with more haste than solemnity they 
hurried to their desks, " here wiU th^ begin : 
thus, ^ Cum invocaremT the ' In te, Domine/ 
the ^ Qui habitat J and V Ecce num:* then the 
hymn ; then will the priest read the little chapter ; 
and then ye must find the ^ Nunc dimittis.* But, 
your pardon, my good master ; ye may know the 
service as well as I." 

The young man smiled. '^ Yes, I have sung it 
often enow at Clare Hall." 

" Oh, my very good master, pardon me,'* re- 
turned his companion : '' Ye know as much of it 
as I, being a Cambridge scholar ; but I am so 
used to tell my singing boys, that I said it of 
course, as it were. Well, though there are some 
among them that take to prick-song mightily, 
yet none come on as I did. Why, my very good 
master, before I was twelve years old I sung, from 
this very antiphoner, ^ Assumpta est Mana^ on 
the eve of the Assumption ; whereat Sir Bamaby, 
who was at that time priest of our parish, praised 
me in open church, and gave me a penny and a 
piece of cake ; and from that time used to seod 
for me to sing with him ^ My love is farre inlande,' 
and the carol ' Nay my nay, nay my nay : it shall 
not be, I wis,' and the first part of ' Sumer is 
y'comyng in,' which ye know, I doubt not, is 
sorely difficult, by reason of the three whp bear 
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the burthen of Fsol^ C re^ and Fsol octave below. 
Aye^ Uttle thought I then I should fill old Steven 
Brewit's place^ where he sat for fifty years ; and 
Bat there truly until he died, going off in a swarf 
even as they were singing * De profundis* on All- 
Souls' day. This is his antiphoner ; and 'tis a 
goodly one : here are all the chants for the Psalter, 
after the use of St. Paul's; two Credos; two 
/ Salve Reginas; ' a whole service for the dead ; 
and the hymns and antiphons in order. Our Lady, 
if I would part with it even for that huge one, 
bound in crimson in grain velvet, and the arms of 
St. Paul's worked in gold on the cover, that they 
are bearing yonder to the dean." And with an 
important air he displayed, and carefully pointed 
out to his companion, the neatly ruled red lines, 
the glossy black diamond-shaped notes, and the^ 
marvellous flourishes of the staves, as with acce- 
lerated speed he hastened toward the choir, whence 
the low tones of the chanter and officiating priest 
were but just audible, alternately reciting the 
Confession and Absolution. They quickly passed 
beneath the richly wrought screen, and, taking 
their stand near the desks of the choristers, as 
the organ again pealed in full harmony, and 
the chanting commenced, the worthy precentor 
opened his antiphoner, and poUtely holding it 
to his companion^ beating time with his right 
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hand on the leaf, was soon absorbed in his psal- 
mody. 

Although our forefathers were certainly very 
devout, yet they considered the religions senrices 
of the day closed with the Even-song, and it was 
only the very sf^ctest among them, or only on 
very extraordinary occasions, that they attended 
this last of the seven services. The chwr was 
therefore nearly deserted : here and there, indeed, 
at long intervals on the rich marble pavement, 
might be seen some worshipper rever^itly kneeling • 
bat the number was few ; and the eye of the 
young stranger carelessly glanced over them, to 
rest on the proud monuments that stood around 
him. Here, near the entrance, was the rich brass 
of Thomas de Ewre, one of the late deans, sur^ 
rounded by saints and angels, surmounted by a 
deUcate medalUon of the Annunciation. And, at 
the foot of that very altar before which, both as 
dean and bishop, he had so long officiated, lay the 
splendid effigy of Robert Fitzhugh, ' htmor docto- 
rum Jtos PofUificum/ with mitre, cope, and stole, 
grasping with stem look the crosier in his left 
hand, while the right was elevated, with the 
thumb and first and second fingers stretched out, — 
the ancient form of conferring the benediction. 
And, amid a crowd of meaner tombs, beneath a 
regal canopy, supported by two rich porphyry 
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pillars, in state worthy a Plantagenet and pro- 
genitor of kings, reposed the effigy of the far^^ 
renowned John of Oaunt; and beside him his 
second wife, Constantia — she dressed in her 
strange frame-work head-dress, and long laced 
boddice, and he in splendid and complete armour 
-^lifting unceasingly their suppUcating hands ; 
while the lance, the shield with its rich blazonry, 
and the ermined cap of estate surmounted by the 
crowned lion, declared the high lineage of those 
who were mouldering beneath into common dust* 
Beyond the splendidly adorded altar, where the 
flames of the huge waxen tapers, according to 
the will of Thomas de Elrere the late dean, were 
flickering round the jewelled chest where the bones 
of the canonized Erk^iwald were enshrined, the 
side aisles admitted a partial view of that most 
beautiful of all the numerous chantries, the Lady 
Chapel ; and, anxious to take a nearer view of this 
celebrated structure, the young stranger, quitting 
his unconscious companion, who was still me- 
chanically beating time, advanced with noiseless 
footstep toward it. Here, as he stood gazing on 
the rich brass of Robeart de Braybrooke, the late 
bishop of London, in full pontificals, and the fair 
tomb of Henry de Lacie^ Earl of Lincoln, a li§^t 
rustling was heard, and at the base of that beau- 
tiful monument he perceived an object that in- 
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stantly absorbed his attention, — a female ^ure 
clothed in white, sitting, reading, apparently with 
the deepest attention, a large book that rested on 
her lap. The chant died away ; the hymn arose 
in rich harmony ; the thrilling notes of the ' Kyrie 
eleeson * rung along the aisles, and, floating back 
on the echo, seemed like the supplicating response 
of departed spirits keeping watch by their bla- 
zoned tombs ; and still that figure, with her dark 
glossy hair parted on the full high forehead, and 
drooping eyelid with its motionless long silken 
fringe, and beautiful mouth compressed with the 
firmness of close attention and deep thought, sat, 
all-absorbed in her study ; while the glancing of 
the long delicate fingers, as she turned the sti£f 
parchment leaf, was the only indication of her 
breathing existence. The shades of evening imper- 
ceptibly stole on ere the service concluded ; the 
ruby «and topaz and amethyst glow of the rich 
marigold window gleamed with a fainter radiance ; 
while in its turn the jewelled shrine blazed with 
meteorlike splendour, as though that rich window 
had changed its place; when the figure arose, 
cla3ped the book, and disappeared. 

The fair vision had fled ; and the young man, 
retracing his footsteps, saw his companion care- 
fully replacing his antiphoner beneath his cloak, 
and preparing to depart. '^ I am truly sorry ye 
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came to-night, my very good master," said he ; 
" for ye will think I have but scant knowledge of 
prick-song to praise such chanting. Old father 
Benedict is not here ; and the canon that mostly 
begins the * Salve Regina/ is away ; and the 
boys were all out of time. Our Lady, but I am 
sorely vexed that ever I praised the singing.'' 

It was in vain that the young stranger assured 
him how much he had been gratified, and how 
little he had perceived the defects of the chanting — 
assurances that were perfectly true, for he had 
scarcely listened to a single note. 

" Nay, my very good mas|«r," insisted the little 
man, " ye but say so through courtesy, and be- 
cause ye hold my judgment in estimation; for 
which I am greatly bound to ye; but, depend 
on't, if ye were at all pleased to-night, at another 
time ye would be as much charmed as the paynim 
at the singing of St. Cecily. But now I must 
go, for all the service is over, save what is daily 
sung after CompUn in the chapel of Sir John 
Pounteney — ^namely, an anthem of the Blessed 
Virgin ; a prayer ; then the De profundis, and the 
prayer for the dead — ^but 'twill be sung in a goodly 
manner to-night ! — the sooner over the better. 
Good even to ye, my very good master : an ye Ust 
to bear a part in a roundel (for ye have a goodly 
voice), I would pray ye, any evening, to step in 
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to the * Falcon and Fetterlock' in Leadenhall 
Street, and ask for the precentor of St. Andrew's ; 
for we have a goodly fellowship there of some of 
the most substantial men of the ward, and they 
are right glad of me to aid them in their singing.'' 
The important Uttle man departed, after having 
received the thanks of the young stranger ; who, 
lost in thought, leaning against the pillar, fixed his 
eyes intently on the spot where that beautiful and 
mysterious figure had appeared; and continued 
absorbed in his musing until the sonorous chiming 
of the Jesus-bells striking eight, and the loud 
ringing of the now disregarded curfews oi St. Mary 
le Bow, St. Giles' Cripplegate, and St. Martin's le 
Grand, warned him to depart. His solitary foot- 
steps, as he trod the deserted aisles, returned a 
hollow sound, like a voice from the dead ; the dis- 
tant chant of the choristers in Sir John Pounteney's 
chapel stole faintly and sweetly on his ear ; and as 
he approached, the full deep voice of the officiating 
priest pronouncing the final words, '^ Pro animd 
Johannis de Pountetiey fundatoris hujus capella^ 
et animabtu Jidelium defunctorum,*^ sounded forth 
in slow and solemn cadence : the full harmony of 
the response, '^ Requiescant in pace" then rolled 
along the vaulted roof, and all was silence^ Still 
he remained, unwilling to depart, and cast a lin- 
gering and admiring look on the long-drawn aisles 
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and rich adomments of that glorious cathedral. 
The gorgeoiis painted windows, no longer dazzUng 
the eye with all the varied hues of a summer 
evening's sunset, now glowed with a rich though 
subdued radiance. The blazing shrine, girt with 
consecrated tapers, shed a glancing and fitful light 
in the farthest distance, and cast a golden gleam 
on the white robe of some solitary accolyte, that 
with censer or antiphoner glided noiselessly across 
the aisle ; and the suppUant effigies, half-veiled in 
the dim grey light that overspread the distance, 
seemed but reposing in a deep and placid slumber. 
All was like a vision ; shadowy, indistinct, mys- 
terious ; and might not that beautiful figure have 
been a vision also ? — a spirit perchance, permitted 
once again to visit that chapel where bodily she 
had worshipped ; or some virgin saint, pausing a 
moment in that most noble of human temples, ere 
with light wing she ascended to the kingdom of 
blessedness ? — or was it a mere phantom of the 
imagination, the creature of plastic fancy, placed 
as though to guard the tomb fix>m rude and un- 
hallowed touch by the sanctity and awe of her 
presence ? And unable to determine, the young 
stranger, wrapped m deep thought, took his way 
to the neighbouring hostel. 

" Welcome, good master Haverel," cried the 
deputy of Aldgate, as the Uttle precentor of St. 
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Andrew Undershaft entered the long upper room 
of the '' Falcon and Fetterlock/' where about a 
a dozen sober citizens were sitting at a Icmg oak 
table garnished with a variety of flasks^ parcel gilfr 
cupS) and pewter tankards. These worthies were 
habited in russet and muster deviller broad-cloth 
long gowns, mostly with lai'ge hanging sleeves, 
beneath which the tightly buttoned sleeve of the 
doublet was visible, and trimmed with budge, 
squirrel, or beaver — (the more costly furs, ermine, 
lettice, and martin, together with crimson and 
motley velvet, and the important luxury of gowns 
to sweep the ground, having been prohibited, by 
express act of parliament, to any below the rank 
of km'ght banneret). They wore fiat black velvet 
caps, adorned with a gold or enamelled buckle, 
and displayed mostly on their thumbs large seal 
rings ; while the deputy, who, as president oc- 
cupied a huge high-backed arm-chair at the head 
of the table, exhibited a rich gold brooch, as the 
fastening of his furred collar. 

"Ye are welcome, master Haverel," said the 
deputy, " but ye are so late we doubted an ye 
would come." 

" Nay, good master Swynforde," returned he, 
'tis not so late : I called but at home to lock up 
my antiphoner in the chest and put on a clean 
Holland band — I promise ye I made all speed." 
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" Well, come up hither, master Haverel," cried 
the deputy, '^ for I say again ye are welcome as 
Easter fare after Lent and stockfish : and see what 
I have for ye here," continued he, with an im- 
portant air carefully unrolling a small piece of 
vellum : '^ here, my throstle of the summer and 
sweet singer of St. Andrew's, here's a hunt's-up fit 
for a king : now, out with your tuning fork, and 
let's have it ; for we get no glee or solace till ye 
come." 

" Our Lady and St. Andrew," cried the little 
precentor, " 'tis marvellously well pricked out." 

" Aye, that it is. 111 warrant me," cried the 
deputy ; '^ for I had it from none other than 
Philip Malton, the king's player on the rebecs ; 
'tis a goodly hunt's-up. Methinks, when the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen next go to hunt in the Bi- 
shop of London's park at Stepney, 'twould just 
suit them. Get your gittem, master Haverel." 

" Nay nay, my good master, 'tis not a tune to 
tinkle on a gittem," cried he importantly ; '^ 'tis a 
three-man song, and a learned one, being set by 
Dr. John Cole ; and 'twas sung by Matthew 
Fermor and two of the gentlemen of the chapel> 
when the king and queen's grace set out last Midr 
summer morning to hunt the hart at Haringay. 
I mind it well : 'tis a goodly hunts-up." 

"Give us the words, master. Haverel," cried 
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master Foskewe the mercer of Oracechurch Street. 
** I read prick-song well, ye know.** 

" These are Uie words," returned the precentor ; 
*^ short, pithy, and easy to be understood. Com- 
mend me to songs that are short ; for, what want 
we with words, save to say what we are singing 
about ? Here they are — 

' Blowe your horne, hunter ; 

Come, blowe your home on hyghe : 
In yonder woode there lieth a doo, 
And iayth she woll not dye : 

So blowe your home, jolly hunter ! ' 

Tis in C sol, my masters. Now I can take the 
first ; master Foskewe, ye shall come in with the 
bass ; but, our Lady ! what may we do for a 
second ? 'Tis thus it must be sung, my masters : 
I begin ' Blowe your home ; ' then the second 
taketh it up, and we both go on with ^ blow your 
home on hyghe : ' then good master Foskewe will 
come in with the bass; we all three singing 
together. I would that young man I even now 
met in St. Paul's were here : we might then carry 
it well. Our Lady, what a voice he had 1 fit for a 
canon ; and he read prick-song like a chanter to 
an abbey. I would he were here." 

*^ Good master Haverel, know you who he is? 
there are fearful beings and fearful doings in St. 
PauVs, I trow,'* cried master Foskewe. 
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^' Nay^ I know nought of him, save that he 
loveth prick-song and sung out of my book," re* 
plied the amazed precentor. 

'^ I would counsel ye, good master, to be specially 
wary when ye go to St. Paul's," continued master 
Foskewe; ** for one of the vergers called but this 
afternoon, between nones and vespers, for an ell of 
watchet-coloured persee silk for a cope for father 
Gregory, and he told me ('twas in great confidence, 
mind ye) that the dean is about to order a strong 
double lock for the hd of the font, and spoke about 
having the bells christened again.'* 

" Our Lady ! and wherefore ? " exclaimed the 
affirighted master Haverel. 

" I may not say," repUed the mercer ; ** but 
the verger told me that some awful things had 
come to light." 

" The saints watch over us ! " cried the deputy. 
'^ Well, my masters, that things are all going 
wrong is plain enow : I would it were as plain what 
^will bring them right again." 

** This land hath never done well," cried old 
master Lacere the cloth-worker at Aldgate, '^ since 
that Parson of Lutterworth put forth his devilish 
doctrines: there was the rising ofthe commons, the 
war against Richard, and the attainder of so many 
noble families ; and all things were worse and worse 
until our noble Harry the Fifth came : then, as 
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though he knew why all things were going on so 
badly^ he passed some wholesome laws against here- 
tics : and what followed ? the glorious battle of Azin- 
cour, the possession of all France, and peace and 
abundance; but now look about ye! Now, my 
masters, as to St. Paul's, if mischief be there, truly 
I wonder not : 'tis a judgment on the dean and 
chapter for not setting up the ball and cross after 
that fire ten years agone. Moreover, in my young 
days I mind how that great cloister of Pardon 
Church used to be the resort of multipliers and astro- 
logers, rogues from St. Martin's, usurers from 
Lombard Street, and Flemings and Lollards too. 
Sathanas, I trow, hath become more bold of late ; 
and I marvel not if he hath taken the inside of the 
church as well as the outside. But did ye ever see 
aught, master Haverel ? " 

" Not I," returned the preicentor; "nor <5ian I 
make it out. All men know that Sathanas hateth 
good singing ; and is not the daily service enow to 
drive away all fiends and evil-doers ? What better 
or surer night-speU shall ye have, than the ' Qui 
nabitat,' and the antiphon to the holy Angels* 
Guardians ? " 

" Aye, true," cried master Foskewe : '' I cannot 
make it out ; but sad times are coming on, without 
gainsaying; and 'tis all through the great resort of 
foreigners hither. But let that pass : we've come - 
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here to solace ourselves with a cup of Canary 
and a merry roundel, not to sigh over bad times 
and tell doleful stories, like old women waking 
a corpse, or a fellowship of Carthusian friars keep- 
ing the vigil of Ash Wednesday : so, a song, my 
masters : strike up somewhat merry, and what we 
may all sing together." 

" Aye, let's be merry," cried master deputy : 
^* we're far enow from St. Paul's, and from all 
evil-doers too." 

*' Say not so, master deputy," said master La- 
cere, with a knowing shake of the head : '^ that 
house over against the may-pole makes my hair 
stand on end when I look toward it." 

*^ Nay, master Lacere, good master Lacere, 
let's have nought of your fearful stories, and we 
can scarce see hand before us," cried the deputy, 
glancing a timid look toward the twilight case- 
ment : " let's all join in a song, a good merry one, 
and the drawer meanwhile shall bring candles. 
What say ye to ' Up with the sun,' though 'tis 
fitter for the merry greenwood on a Midsummer 
morning, than for the Falcon and Fetterlock in the 
twilight." 

And merrily the whole company struck up the 
following roundel. — 

<< Up with the sun, up with the sun, 
Lady, baron, and knight each one ; 

P 
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£re the East liath logt her rosy hue, 

Ere the sun hath drunk up the early dew, 

Ere the matin-bell peal from the proud abbaye. 

Ere the breeze of the morning hath died ftway : 

Up with the sun, the gladsome su&y 

Lady, baron, and knight each one. 

Lady, arise from thy tapestried bower ; 

Knight, come forth from thy well-fenced tower ; 

Baron, come forth from thy lofty hall : 

Hasten ye swift, at our merry call 1 

Come to the sports of the greenwood tree. 

To the wood and the river's mysterie ; 

To the merry solace the deer chace bringeth. 

When glad in her bush the throstle nngedi ; 

And the sward's a carpet of Telnet grefen, 

And the trees are like gold in the sunny sheen, 

And up in the blue sky laugheth the sun. 

Then lady, baron, and knight each one. 

Ere the East hath lost her rosy hue^ 

Ere the sun-beam hath drunk the early dew. 

Ere the matin-bell peal from the proud abbaye, 

Ere the breeze of the morning hath died away ; 

Up with the sun, the gladsome sun. 

Lady, baron, and knight each one.'' 

The merry company carolled their roundel with 
such fixed attention that they were unco&sciooA 
that their number had received an addition^ until 
it was perceived by the quick-sighted master 
Haverel, who at first was not a Uttle aghast^ untilj 
on nearer view, he discovered in the supernumerary 
visitant his newly-formed acquaintance in St. 
Paul's, now scarcely to be recpgnuied in the 
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bfavef y of his altered appearance. He wore a hstt 
of much larger dimensions than those of the sdb^ 
citizens, adothed with a faii-like {)lume of gay- 
dolorured fetthetn; u short coat of mntrey-eoloured 
silk; tight fusseft Icttig hose; a large ^antle of deet> 
blue oloth^ fastened with silken laces, each finished 
with a gold tag (or points, as they were called). 
This fashionably apparelled gentleman was joyfully 
introduced by master Hrtverd, whose surprise may 
be easily imaginett, wheft be saw Mm address fnaste¥ 
deputy as uncley afid take his seat beside him bjr 
the n^^kie of mastet Golistai^tine Sftwynfotde. 

^* Ye ai^ coittle' to town itt fearful times/* ssHtf 
masted Ltcete i " #e have but e'en now beett 
heating thit there isttr strai^ doings at St. Patrl'iir. 
T^n this gi^tfemaft, faster Foskewe, I pray ye, 
^bOttt it ; for a6 ie is from Cambridge, aattd doubt- 
less kai^ed, I should much like Ms opinions 
thereon." 

Th^ young man looked with much surprise at 
master Laeere, at the same time assurhr^ him HbM 
he was wholly uiifestrhed in such matter^t but it waaf 
of no avail, the worthy cloth-woirker justly con- 
sidering it impossible for a sbholar to h«vc quitt^ 
a university without being ati adept (so fet at least 
as theory went) in the whole science of stipertift- 
tutd agencies ; smd he foK half inclined to suppbst 
that his itiiWilBngness to a<^knowIedge his leaor&ittg 
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arose rather from bis possessing a superabundance 
than any deficiency. 

" Nay, no more of this, good master Lacere," 
cried the deputy, as the worthy cloth-worker still 
continued persecuting his nephew with half a 
hundred queries. ^' Nay, let's talk of these fearful 
things by day-hght : we have nought to do with 
them." 

" I know not that, master Swynforde," returned 
he : ** we may soon have more to do with them than 
we wish. Heref are we eaten up, clean eaten up 
with foreigners, who, not content with filling our 
markets with their wares, fiU our houses with 
goblins ; and nought is done. That wofiil loss 
of Acquitaine, for which methinks every English- 
man's heart should be all but broken^ hath put 
our rulers to their wits' end. Our Lady alone 
knoweth what the end will be ; but tim^ get 
worse and worse." 

" Well then, good master," returned the de- 
puty, " the worse the times the more need of being 
merry when we can. Take another cup of wine, 
and then ye'll think less about bad times ; for 
truly, my masters, I hold it not like a wise man 
to vex myself about what may not be amended* 
What is Acquitaine to the householders of Aldgate 
ward ? and what hath evil doings at St. Paul's todo 
with the parishioners of St. Andrew Undershaft ? 
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And as to fiends and night-walking spirits, where- 
fore should we annoy ourselves, seeing that we are 
good Christian men ? I have alway made it a 
rule, my masters, to go through life as merrily as 
I may : so, if I met with stout masterless men, I 
would send to the constable; and if I met with 
devils or goblins, or Lollards, which I hold to be 
just as bad, I'd e'en send to the parson, with his 
holy water and Latin: so let's be merry. And, 
good master Lacere, we have got a learned parson 
now ; so we need fear nought." 

*^ Truly that is a comfort," cried the old man ; 
" and though I live not in your parish, yet on 
such matters methinks I would sooner go to your 
parson than to any in London. I heard the fame 
of Sir Michael Paulton afore he came among ye, 
how he cast out a strong devil. He's a holy man ! 
for when he wenft to preach the Shrove-tide sermon 
at St. Paul's Cross, it was said the image of our 
Lady in Gilbert Becket's chapel nodded at him. 
And, moreover, he's a wise man ; for he hateth all 
foreigners as much as he doth Lollards. I would 
he could do somewhat with that man that liveth 
over against the may-pole." 

" What may he do, master Lacere ?" cried the 
deputy : " he's quiet enow ; he's a learned man 
too ; and the story goes that he is protected by 
the Duke of Exeter, for he is trying to make gold." 
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" Ah, there it is/' groped the old naaft : " here 
has our wealth been scattered all for nought m 
France, ana so our rulers mu^t have gold ipade 
for them, when can they not see that encouraging 
such arts doth but tend to spread LoUardy abroad-'' 

** Something will bp don^ for hini ere long^ I 
trust," cried master precwitor ; " for I heard Sir 
Michael say — ^but ye must pardpn me, my mastecs, 
for what is spol^n in church must not gp beyond 
it : hpwever, this much is true as the mass-bppk ; 
that Sir Michael feareth sad times are qpnnng QsXf 
through the great resort of foreigners hith^ ; but, 
he saith, if the liondoners stand but true tq e^h 
other, all will be well.'' 

" Our Lady grant it," cried Riaster Lacere, de- 
voutly crossing Imnself. 

" St. Andrew grant it ! " responded pis^ter de^ 
puty ; and, bidding farewel to fearful stories and 
melaneholy thoughts, the good company with one 
acoprd replenished their cups. The spng, the 
flfierry tale, and the laugh, ciyculated hrisWyj 
until the sonprous voices of the city wateh cha^rt-f 
i^g their apcient and mqe^ devoti^^ rhyine 

" Tis eleven of the clock, my masters ; 
God shielde ye from alle disasters ; 
If ye do i^ot slepe, tl^en bear^ in ^iB4e, I pap^iye, 
Th^^tte there were eleven Appstels when Judajs wente awaye," 

bade them depart, ashamed at the e^tra^ff^aiy 
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lateness of the hour^ to their respective habita- 
tions. 

<* Well, mast^ Haverel, and what bringeth ye 
hither?" said the sitting Alderman at Guildballywho 
happened also to be Alderman of Aldgate, as on 
the following morning, snpp<Mrtedby several of his 
friends and neighbours, he approached with scared 
looks. 

" Oh, worshipful sir, there are fearful doings 
going forward ! We were last night, as is our wont, 
making m«rry at the Falcon and Fetterlock — ^your 
worship knoweth the house well — ^we had been 
solacing ourselves with a roundel or two, and a 
cup of Canary or so, and we set out homeward* 
Now, I, living just against the church, and being, 
as your worship knoweth, precentor---«nd, thanks 
to the saints, as learned in prick-song as any of 
my brethren (not that I would boast, but only 
give due thanks to the saints for their favour}— <- 
so, as I afore said, living so near, methought I 
would see master Foskewe, a worthy brother oi 
the Mercers' guild, toward his home. Well, I 
parted with him at Qracechurch Street, and turned 
homeward, having met nothing, not even the 
watch ; when, near that outlandish man's house» 
I saw, all on a sudden, two tall figures in black, 
and at the same time came such a flash of Ught- 
aing that I stood all i^hast ! — there was no thun<^ 
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d^r^ your worship. So, when I had got over the 
fright, I could not but marvel to see how they 
walked — not in and out, as your worship and I 
might do, but straight on, as though foot never 
touched earth. Well, another flash came, and the 
one nearest the wall lifted his head, when (St. An- 
drew and our Lady sain us !)' 'twas Marbeck the 
Fleming, that died of the ague four years agone, 
and was buried outside of our church-yard, be- 
cause it was thought he was a Lollard. Our 
Lady ! they seemed coming toward me ; so I took 
to my heels to the watch-house ; where I saw Giles 
Marston sure enow, in his great arm-chair, with a 
simmel loaf and six-hooped ale-pot afore him, 
snoring away, as though the chief work of a con- 
stable were to sleep with all his might. * Help and 
harrow,' cried I, just as though I had been enacting 
Sathanas in the miracle play of the Descent into 
Hell and, by the way, that minds me, your wor- 
ship, of aUttle petition I have to ye : Ye mind how 
pleased ye were, when I enacted ' Angelus Ga- 
briel 'last Whitsuntide plays at Clerkenwell: now 
I shall present Judas Maccabaeus^ in the pageant 
of the Nine Worthies, on Lord-mayor's-day ; and, 
as 'tis said Sir Stephen Forster will be mayor, and 
as he is, with yourself, brother of the guild of 
Stockfish-mongers, methinks ye would like the 
pageant to be handsome; so I had thoughts tio 
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ask your worship an ye would lend me your brass 
helmet with the dragon a-top, and your cast 
murrey velvet mantle." 

" Well see about it, master Haverel," said the 
alderman ; " but I pray you proceed : here are 
many cases yet to hear; for methinks there are 
more riots, frays, and debates than ever. — ^Who are 
these people ? " pointing to a crowd of iU-looking 
persons, mostly in custody of some of the city- 
watch. 

" Here are," returned the clerk, who, with ton- 
sured head (though unadorned with the dignity of 
a coif), black fustian gown, and the ink-horn sus- 
pended at his girdle, sat below the alderman at a 
rude kind of desk, with a huge parchment law- 
book before him — " Here are three stout master- 
less men, charged by Giles Marston with throwing 
stones at the White Hart at Aldgate, whereby one 
of the horns was broken, as well as two quarries of 
green glass in the first-story window — ^Also, Sim 
Morris, the constable of Farringdon, hath brought 
up from the Compter half a score of sanctuary men, 
who, at past nine yesternight, were playing at dice 
and kayelles without-side St. Martin's wall, to the 
great annoyance of the householders ; and he be- 
lieves one of them to be that subtle counterfeiter 
who took that parcel of false gold chains to the 
goldsmith's at Ludgate — Moreover, here is Joan 
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Tayerner, who chargeth Alison Moasop with 
throwing a bucket of foul water over her grogram 
gown, as she went to the Conduit, and eaUingher 
* witch/ saying that she knew the DeviFa Pater- 
noster — Also "— 

** It sufBoes/' said the alderman. '' But proceed 
quickly, I pray you, master Haverd," 

'' Well, your worship, I roused up master qob- 
stable, who rubbed his eyes, took a good puU at 
the six-hooped pot, and came forth. ' St. G^rge 
and St. Michael,' saith he ; ' those men are peace- 
able enow ; I shall do nought.'—' Do nought/ said 
I, ' and one of them was laid und^ ground four 
years agone ! ' — ' I have nought to do with that,' 
quoth he ; ' my duty is with the Uving.*— Your 
worship may weU think I was soro aghast ; for 
there they stood, as though talking ! So, seeing 
Giles Marston would do nothing, I reasoned with 
myself, * Is it for the precentor of St. Andrew 
Undershaft to run away, when nought affirightetb 
Sathanas more than a good plain chant?' so I set 
up ' Qui habitat^ — -though I pitched it a note or 
two too low ; for, your worship, 'tis not likely that 
a singer, though ever so learned in pricknBong, 
would sing with as much melody and Sathanas 
over the way, as within the walls of his own parish 
church. I could not get on : so I th^d set up the 
antiphon, * Angeli, archangeli, ihroni^ nudging 
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QH^ Maraton all the time to aid me, but he stood 
like a post. Well, your worship, ere I cam^ to 
*lfiiidate Pominum* they vanished away; where- 
upon master constable became wondroudy bold, aad 
^book his staff stoutly ; ^s well he might, seeing 
there was nought but moonshine to shak^ it sit< 
Now, your worship, let somewhat be don^ for us. 'Ti^ 
hard enow, as old master Lacere yesternight said, 
to h£^ve foreigners among us, without being seared 
put of our wits with goblins and soroerera — w 
Bridget Pynson, a wpp^an of good repute, can 
testify. Come hither, good dam^, and tell bis 
worship what ye fpund," 

llere an old womisui, bent with age, and leaping 
on a prutch stick, oame forward : her grey hair 
was partly visible beneath ber blue hood, which 
stood up in a point, and almost covered h^r shpuJi- 
ders ; while a tight-^sleeved kersey gown, girt with 
a leathern band, from whence depended her door 
key and that pf b^ chest, shewed her to belong to 
the lower class of society, " Ypvir wprship mupt 
know," she pried in a shrill voice, bustUi;^ fprwardj 
apparently well pleaded to be the h^rdipe of a fearful 
story, " that^-^Your worship, J have a sore pain in 
my left side ; for, mqro than twenty yean^ agone^ 
when those goodly miracle plays were enacted $^t 
Clerkenwell for a week together, I must neods go ; 
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and your worship may mind how cold and snowy 
it was — ** 

** Go on, good dame : what hath miracle plays 
to do with last night ? " said the alderman. 

" Why, your worship, 'twas meet ye should 
know wherefore I was out so early ; and it was 
because friar Jerome, of the Crutched Friars — (a 
wonderful man in herbs and charms: they say 
he is outlandish ; but methinks some of these 
outlandish men know more than we do — ^that is 
my simple notion ; for which, as your worship 
may well beUeve, I have had not a few hard names 
from my neighbours) — ^Well, he gave me some 
herbs plucked upward on the third night of the 
new moon, and bade me go to St. Agnes' well, in 
Finsbury fields, for water to seethe them in : so, 
your worship, I set out almost afore dawn ; for 
when the sun is up there are alway 'prentices out, 
shooting at the butts and pricks; and toward 
even-tide one may scarce get along for the people 
going to take the fresh air : so I find it best to go 
early ; and, thank the saints, have never met with 
ought worse than myself — ^which is a thing to be 
thankful for ; ,and which, methinks, is owing to a 
Glastonbury thorn that I wear in this flat silver 
nng — 

" Pray, good dame, tell us what ye saw forth- 
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with," said the alderman, angrily. " We should 
not have done till evensong bell-time, did we listen 
to stories of cramps, and herbs, and holy water.'' 

" Ah, your worship," cried the old woman, " an 
ye had such stitches as I have, ye would well 
talk about them ; and as Tm in duty bound to 
friar Jerome, I might well speak of him : more- 
over, when we are sworn, is it not to tell the * whole 
truth ? ' I promise your worship Fd sooner tell too 
much than too little, any day ; for, ye see, if too 
much is told, ye need only take what part ye like ; 
whereas if I tell not all, how shall ye get to know ? ' 

" Well, get on a little faster," returned the 
alderman : " ye are as slow as Dun in the mire." 

" Well then, your worship, my story will soon 
come to an end," rephed Bridget, indignantly ; 
^* for the whole of it is, that just where the may-pole 
is set up I found a book, which, thinking it to be 
a mass-book, methought I would take home, and 
ask master Ebesham the scribe how much it might 
fetch me ; when, as the saints would, it came un- 
clasped ; and I was so afeared at the great red 
letters and huge-shaped things, that I e'en took it 
to Sir Michael, who can tell ye more than I may, 
and in neater-set words." 

" I know not what can be done," said the alder- 
man, addressing master Haverel. ^^ Here is no 
proof that this book, even if it be- on sorcery, be- 
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longed to those men. Giles Marston, witaet did jre 
see — when you got over your sleep, I mean ? ** 

The constable, a tall, powerful man, with the City 
arms worked on his blue gown, now came forward, 
easting a farious look on his accuser, and dolBt^ 
his bonnet with rather a haughty air. •' Why^ 
worshipful sir, I truly saw nought save tW6 decefit^ 
looking men on the other side the Wily ifl sad- 
eolotrred gowns. Fm in duty bound to masteir 
Haverel for his neighbourly sayings, which I pray 
your worship not to believe. If I did sleep, 'tWita 
a cafs sleep ; and, I promise ye, Giles Marstofl 
with his eyes shut knoWeth more what's gbing on 
than master precentor with both his wide opeii. 
I know my duty ; and am ready at atl tinles and 
in all places to do it, as your worship aiid thier 
whole ward cto avouch.** 

" I have never heard ought ^^ainst ye til' noW,*' 
returned the alderman ; ^ but, good Gile^MafstcW, 
ye must take great heed ; for, the Wdrs in TtkttCit 
(more's the shame!) being over, here atift toorlJ 
masterless men abroad than ever ; and St. M artin'i 
sanctuary men, too, a^fe breaking forth after night- 
fell, trying to raise tumults ^d spoil (She £dntt- 
bards ; and not a night passes but theife is some 
dfihty or commotion." 

" Ye may depend on me, worshipfiil sir/' ^aJA 
the constable, ' proudly, " sedng that I Starve stu-t 
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died my of&ce and the oath I have taken. ' Ye 
shall swear tokeepe the peace of our Sovmn Lorde 
the Kynge, wel and lawfully, after youre powre/ it 
saith ; and so I will ; but then, your worship, 'tis 
' after youre powre,' and can a man do more than he 
may ?— * Also, arrest alle them that make atiye 
ryott, debate, or fraye ; ' and have not I alway done 
so ? What constable in London did more at Jack 
Cade's rising than I ? and at the affray between 
the linen armourers and the drapers, years agone ? 
and at the riot about the Flemings in Blanch Ap- 
pleton, did not 1 put myself in jeopardy to seize 
the ring-leaders ?— though, our Lady knoweth> I 
was sorely abused fot it.— Then it goeth on, ' And 
ye shall bring them to one of the sheriffs' housed 
or Compter.' Now a goodly office 'twould be to 
arrest a dead man ! a goodly thing to say, * Stand, 
in the king's name>' to the king of darkness (I 
mean, according to master Haverel's notions), and 
see his horns and his claws. Out Lady, I am 
not over ready to seize people I know not ; but all 
masterless men, be they stout as gi^oit Ascapart 
and fierce as Mahound or Termagaunt, and all 
evil-doers too— robbers, reivers, pickers, pillers, 
coiners, counterfeiters, or manquellers — I would 
have at them all; but quiet men going peaceably 
home at night, or (if ye will have it) dead men or 
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fiends^ are not in my orders to meddle with. 
Moreover "— 

*' Nay, no more of it," said the alderman ; ''our 
time is short, and what hath the oath to do 
with this charge ? " 

" Oh, your worship, have I not been wrongfuDy 
charged ? " returned the constable. " I pray you 
hear how it goeth on: ' And if ye be withstode by 
strength of arm of anye such misdoers, ye shall 
reare up an hue and crye, and ye shall followe 
them irome strete to strete, and warde to warde, till 
ye may arrest them.' Now, only consider what 
a goodly hue and cry 'twould be after Sathan: 
would he not whisk away in a whirlwind, and, 
perchance, carry ye along with him ? We have 
seen what evil spirits can do, ten years agone ; 
when, on the eve of Candlemas, the standard 
afore St. Andrew's church was torn up and cast 
down ; and the steeple of St. Paul's fired by 
lightning, and there might be seen on the lower 
battlement marks more than an inch deep of lions' 
claws, five to each, and the same a-top of the 
standard. Now, if an evil spirit could do so much 
of his own accord, would not the roof of the 
Compter have been clean oflP, had ye put him 
in there ? Think of the jeopardy to the neigh- 
bouring houses, by reason of the tiles and timber 
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ffffing about ? But, your worship, after all, ^tis my 
firm opinion it was the wine at the Falcon and 
Fetterlock that turned two decent quiet people,, 
that did nothing but walk straight along, into 
fiends and sorcerers. — :I'm truly thankful to youp 
worship for hearing me ; aiad, rest assured, that if 
any thing of flesh and blood (barring what be-r 
longel>h to the devil) come across, my vay, I will 
bid him stand in th^ King's name ; aye, wex© h^ 
the king himself ! " 

" Now, my masters," cried ourvaliant constaMe, 
addressing the crowd that lingered outside Guild* 
haJil^.amojQg which were many inhahitants of Aid* 
gate ward — " My very good masters, think ye 
master Havjiexel hath been neighbourly? Here 
Jbiave we Uved in the same parish, gone to the same 
church, thirty years or more, and now he must be 
saying despiteful things- of me. I would ye had 
seen him last night beati^ig time, and bawling like a 
calf (truly with just as much melody) ; though he 
would make you beheve his wondrous singing drove 
9,wsLy the fiends — and so it might, an fiends were 
lovers of good singing. It beseemeth him, too, to 
brag and boast. of hi3 courage, and flout at mine. 
Our Lady ! he woi^ld make ye think he was bold 
in his singing as the blessed St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
who sung the hymn to our Lady with his throal^ 
^t through ; but it would have puzzled any saip|i 

Q 
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to know what he was singings his teeth chattered so ; 
and as to tune, 'twas more like the wind whistling 
among a stack of tall chimneys than plain chant.'' 

'' like the wind among a stack ofhigh chimneys !" 
fiercely retorted his accuser, who, unknown to the 
constable, had followed him close behind. ** Ye 
may well talk, who could not sing at all. " 

*' Why, ye sung so dolefully," returned the 
constable. '' Margery Simpson, the huckster, 
told me she woke last night with an awful noise, 
somewhat like a screech-owl, or the winding up of 
a tough cross-bow. ' Qh,' said I, ' 'twas nought 
but ma^er Havei^l driving away the fiends with 
his singing!'" 

** I would ye could conjure up a fiend," criei 
tlie enraged precentor, addressing master deputy, 
'' and give us fair room to try our skill; ye should 
then soon see which of us would best drive him 
away. Things ate at a goodly pass, when mastet 
constable fiouts at the antiphon to the holy angds, 
and at the psalms for Comphn ; and, moreo^er^ 
hath no respect for my office, whidh is eocloBH^ 
stical, and therefore to be heU in reverence." 

^' Nay, good master Haverel ; nay, good Oiks 
Mavston," cried master deputy, who, of a& things, 
dreaded a quarrel z " I pray ye angw not each 
other* What man is brave at midnight as at nooa^ 
day ? — Now shake hands, and forget old gmdgss : 
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heise are foceigners and evil-doers enow for ye to 
hate, without hating eaeh otiber : bear no ill will^ 
I pray ye.'' 

It was long before the well-meant exertions 
of master deputy produced their peace-making 
effect. Each had wounded the other in the ten- 
derest point; and wiien, at length, by dint of 
threats, promises, and well-managed flatteries, he 
prevailed on the hostile parties to conclude an 
amnesty^ the sullen tone, the tU-suppressed angry 
look, and the tardily proffered hand, alike de- 
clared that the hollow peace, just concluded, each 
would be far more desirous to break than to keep. 

While the worthy deputy was so sedulously 
occupied as a peace-miaker, his nephew, half- 
bewildered with the mysterious hints he had re- 
ceived the last night, and unaUe to banish from 
his imagination the beautiful form he had.. gazed 
upon, took his way to St. Paul'3* He^re^ in the 
sunny and oheerful day-light, the interior of that 
noble structure no longer presented those ideas of 
vast and mysterious grandeur which the grey 
shadows of twilight had awak^ed : the aisles, 
thou^ bnger than those of any other cathedral, 
no longer seemed illimitable ; and the roof, though 
ttim^nsely high, no longer appeared lost in im* 
^o^easureable height. The doors of the choir were 
olosed, lor they were opened only during service* 

Q2 
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time; but be proceeded along the south aisfei. 
Passing with careless footstep the rich brass where 
William de Rythin implored the prayers of the 
passing worshipper^ and the deep recess in the 
massive wall^ supported by the slender pillars 
and their foliated capitals, where the conjoined 
tombs of Eustace de Falconbridge, the celebrated 
justiciary of King John, and Henry de Wengham, 
his chancellor, were mouldering into ruin, he 
entered the Lady chapel. Here all was silent as 
yesternight; but how different! The rich mari-r 
gold window threw its blazing tints in strongly- 
defined forms on the Mosaic pavement ; the image 
of " our Lady," and the decorations of her altar, 
looked tawdry and common-place in the broad 
glare of day; and the clear noon-tide sunshine, 
streammg in through the side windows, shewed 
the minutest carving and most distant objects ia 
strong and almodt harsh relief. And here stood 
the tomb of Henry de Lacie, in his hood and shirt 
of mail ; his feet resting on a Uon and his head 
supported by two angels ; while at the base, where 
that beautiful and mysterious figure sat in the 
shadowy twilight like a being not of this world, his 
arms, with the proud quarterings of the house of 
Lincoln, supported by the Hon and the bull,.di&^ 
^playing that most loyal motto " Ung Dieu ettmg 
Rof/" alone appeared. It is difficult for.^v^nthe 
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^ost superstitious to retain their whole belief in 
the noontide sunshine; and Constantine, who> 
though, in common with all his contemporaries^ 
d^firm believer in supernatural appearances, was 
yet, from the natural buoyancy of his disposition, 
less inclined to speculate on them than others, 
drew back, half vexed and half amused, as he re- 
called to his mind the strange illusion that had led 
him to the Lady chapel. He turned to depart, 
'when alow murmur, Uke that of persons engaged 
iu secret :but earnest conversation, met his ^ar ; 
and, glancing a look over his shoulder, he 'perceived 
a venerable old man, with a large book under his 
arm, hurrying precipitately away, as though fearful 
of observation. The idea that he had seen a ma- 
gician now took possession of his mind; and, 
revolving in his thoughts whether he should ^gain 
revisit this mysterious place, or whether, like an 
orthodox Christian> he ;should immediately make 
full confession to the>leamed priest of St. Andrews 
of all the marvels he had seen, he bent his foot- 
steps toward Leadenhall Street, where, before the 
Falcon and Fetterlock, were assembled a crowd of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, all eagerly talking 
over -the appalling events of the last joight, and 
each accounting for 4iiem hf a theory of his 

" By the cross of Canterbury, my masters,** 
■taded the sceptical confAable, " 'tis strange we must 
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be put to OUT wit's end with these awful stories i 
in old Sir Bamaby's time we heard nought of 
gobUns or dead men walking." 

" Nay, nay," cried old Bridget, who, as may 
easily be imagined, was a most important petscm- 
age among them ; ** nay, an Sir Bamaby could 
sing a song orer the pottle pot or wassail bewl^ 
'twas enow for him : fiends might well be quiety 
for he did nought to disturb thetn ; but Sir Mi^ 
chael's a learned man, and a holy ; and the devSs, 
knowing he is about to cast them out, are as busy 
as their master in a high wind--our Lady sain us ! " 

'^ I would that Sir Michael might as easily oast 
out foreigners as devils," groaned master Lacere* 
** Master Haverel, your worthy parish clerk told 
me sixteen foreigners, within the two last yesurs, 
haye come into this parish alone ; and in St. Bo- 
tolph's we are clean eaten up with them." 

'^ Ye want another Jack Cade and another 
rising," cried a hoarse Toice among the orowd. 

The quick ear of the constable recognised the 
voice, and, involuntarily lifting his staff, he called 
out, m no very gentle voice, " What ho ! Reynold 
Dighton, have not ye yet stretched a halter ? The 
saints know 'twould be a task as long as Lent to 
find one more worthy." 

" Ye had best be civil, master constable," aried 
lR.6ynold, a ' big, broad, square, strong knave,' 
as Sir Thcmias More characterises a similar per- 
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sonage : '^ be civil, for I am a sanctuary man, 
protected by holy church." 

** Holy church may well need protection, an she 
harbour such as you!" said the constable, scorn- 
fully. '^ I heed not sanctuary men, so be well 
advised what ye do ; I shall keep a sharp eye on 

'^ Sir Michael will keep a sharp eye on ye, an 
ye do," said the unabashed felon. 

*^ Sir Michael ! " cried the enraged constable : 
" now hearken ye, my masters ; a convicted picker 
and piller protected by Sir Michael \ a likely story." 

'^ Aye, master constable, I have many a patron 
ye Uttle wot of; so sneer not at rogues in sanctuary ; 
for St. Martin knows we lead a merry Ufe, and a 
gainful one : leave me alone, or 'twill be worse for 
ye at the next rising." 

'^ Off with ye, thou treasure of St. Martin's, 
and strongest thief between Ludgate and Aldgate 
that the moon ever shone upon," cried Giles 
Marston, Ufting his staff with thorough good will : 
*^ out with ye, and take a broken cockscomb, in 
earnest of the broken neck St. Nicholas will one 
day give ye." 

Whether Reynold was not altogether prepared 
for a fray, or whether, vexed that he had made 
that unlucky boast of his friendship with Sir 
Michael, he was unwilling by his stay to hazard 
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farther disclosures, our story saith not, but hH 
quietly slunk away. 

" Now aread me, my masters," coed the con- 
stable : '^ is not such a strong thief as he, worse 
ihan a half score of foreigners ? and. more to be 
hated, methinks, than goblins, that do Christian 
men no harm? And hear him bragging of Sit 
Michael, as though a learned piie^, who ^ts 
poring over his books from matins to midnight^ 
Were likely to hold fellowship with a fianctu^ry 
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Alad, Giles Mal^toti, and indeed all his lello^"^ 
^parishioners, had yet to learn that unlikeliness was 
not impossibiUty ; but this was reserved for th6 
future ; while days paissed on, and still found 
Constantine (who could not bring himself to com- 
municate to Sir Michael liis discoveries) unre^ 
mittingin his attendance at Com^Kn ; and evet, as 
the service commenced, that mysterious figure 
came and placed herself at the foot of the monu- 
ment ; and ever, as the psalms were sung and the 
prayers recited, there she saty with features wherfe 
beauty slept, and forehead where intdlect sat 
throned, bending motionless over her book ; and 
fever, as the golden Ught faded into dim grey, va- 
nished from sight. And now scarcely a doubt of 
her supernatural existence remained on his mind : 
legend, romance, and sober history joined in t^ 
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4^tl!ig tales of similar appearances^ the oloister, 
the market-place, and the college^ met in this be^ 
4ief on common ground ; and the syllogism4eamed 
•synod in their divinity hall, and the all-beUeving 
gossips crowding around their blazing hearth, 
Maintained on this subject a unity of faith. 

No wonder that this belief produced . a visible 
iteration in his demeanour^ and threw a kind of 
^mystery around his- proceedings, verj^ much to the 
discomfiture of the worthy master deputy, who 
could never imagine men could have ought to do 
4n this life save to eat and drink and enjoy -them- 
selves. And many a visit was paid by the sorely- 
perplexed deputy to the learned priest of St. An- 
drew's ; and many a lamentation, with dolorous 
shake of the headi did 'h6 iSiake to his more inti- 
mate friends, that his nephew, formerly so gay 
and Ught-hearted> so pleased with merry company 
and rich apparel, had become neglectful of all, 
-save going to St. Paul's every evening at Comphn; 
when, instead of being gazed at and admired by 
half the fair damsds in London, there was scarce 
an old woman to look at. Nor was it an easy task 
•to the parishioners to discover the real sentiments 
of Sir Michael on this appalling subject. In the 
street, as in the church, his voice was ever,vehe- 
mently uplifted against Lollards and foreigners, 
-and most especially against all yotaries of the oc-* 
•cult sciences ,' but strange rumours and mysterious 
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hints were afloat respecting him ; and there w&tt 
dark surmises that the very voice that so unfal- 
teringly denounced the vengeance- of Heaven 
against the votaries of magic, had in secret pro- 
nounced the threatening prayer that compelled 
the planetary monarch to descend and perfcurm his 
bidding; and that the eye that before the altar 
was bent to the ground in humble devotion, (x 
uplifted in tearful adoration, had gazed on the 
mysterious shades that flitted across the charmed 
mirror^ or watched the bright host of heaven, to 
discover in their mystic dance the future success 
of his deeply-laid schemes. 

** Alack, good Giles Marston, what a world 
we live in ! " cried old Bridget Pynson, joyfully 
setting down her leathern bucket on the watch- 
house step as the constable was setting the watch, 
and eager to enjoy the benefit of a Uttle gossip : 
'^ here I've been to Finsbury fields to St* Agnes' 
well ; for since that fiight about the sorcery book 
I dare not go i'the morning : and master Lacere's 
'prentice tells me how Sir Michael and master de- 
puty have been at ye about that man that nobody 
knows, over there." 

*^ St. George confound them!" cried Giles, an- 
grily striking his stafi* on the ground : '^ after 
holding my office fifteen years, to be taken to tadc 
by them ! Our Lady ! TU e'en give up." 
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'^ Nay> good Giled ; say not so, good Giles/' 
cried the old woman, imploringly : ^^ what may be 
done, an ye give up? Look at the men-^t^ar 
from France, who can get no victual MiYe they 
pillage; look at the sanctuary men, who fear 
nought sare an hempen halter (which I pray the 
saints to grant them) ; and the long nights coming 
on ! What had we done at Jack Cade's rising, but 
for ye ? Would master deputy have had house, or 
warehouse, or bag of 8picei> or barrel of raisins, an 
it had not been for ye and your brown bill ? These 
are times for honest men like ye to be at your post* 
What, think ye, happened but this blessed morning 
in the ward of lime Street 7 Poor Alison Mossop 
left the hatch of her door unfastened, only whileft 
she went to Crutched Friary to confess ; and one 
of your scatterling sanctuary-men took her best 
brass pot off the fire, porridge and bacon to boot ; 
and . as she went this afternoon along Comhill, 
there she saw her very brass pot set to sale. Aye, 
said I, these things may be in lime Street ward, 
but not where Giles Marston's constable." 

" And yet," cried Giles, " here must Sir Mi- 
chael be looking as big as Term£^unt> and as fierce 
as King Herod when he rages at his knights and 
lays about him with his gteat two-handed sword 
in the mystery ! as though I had nought to do but 
look after people in their own houses ; when, the 
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iaints know^ no man hath right to do it. Mote-* 
over, if this outlandish man makes gold^ hath he 
not warrant of act of parliament ? And if he be 
LoUard^ what is it to me ? I had great nnnd to 
have given Sir Michael and ma&ter Swynforde, 
when they spoke so high and looked so big, the 
old Lollard rhyme, in which there is mcMre truth 
tfafiua in many of Sir Michael's sermons-^ 

'When Adam deVd and Ev^ span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? ' 

Itnd, moreo^et^, to ask madt^r d^uty>'when he bade 
me be watchful, wherefore he was not so at the 
rising, instead of running away. But so the world 
goes, good Bridget : a man in a murrey side gown 
furred with beaver, must needs be wiser than one 
in a leathern jerkin with no trimming save the 
jagged edges. A heavy purse makes up for a hght 
wit; for 

' Penny ts an'hafdye Wyghti^, 
Penny mickle is of myghte, 
Penny of wrong maketh ryghte. 
In evefy contr^ wher he goeth.* " 

" True, by my hoUdame,'^ cried Bridget ; " and 
so is the next — 

' Yf I hadde a manne yslawe. 
Forfeited the kingis iawe, 
I shoulde fynde a manne of Iawe 
Wolde take my penqy, and lette'lne goe„^ 
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For, behold ye, that most precious scatterling;. 
Reynold Dighton, had an afiray with some Essex 
yeoman, right afore the house of the lady mir 
noresses of St. Clare, yester-even : he drew his knife 
on one, and wounded him so sorely that he wa& 
taken off to St. Mary's 'spital ; and, after a peri-^^ 
lous fight, .Reynold was put in Portsoken watch- 
house : but, alack, afore dawn out was he, with 
pardon for past mischief and licence to do more." 

f^ St; GjBQEge he was ! " cried Giles. " Sweet 
Lady, that I had him feut upside here.; for then, 
unless Sathan carried him clean off through the 
roof, he Should not see open day-light till he helc^ 
up hand afore Sir John Fortescue." 

*^ Aye, master constable," said one of the watch ; 
" and 'tis moreover said^ some priest, sent a rose-f 
noble or two ; so. the door was left unbolted, and 
out he went." 

"The saints know there was nought of this 
in my young days," cried Bridget ; " for aU 
who could handle brown bill or six-foot bow were 
off to the wars. Ah those merry days, Gilesf 
Marston, when I and your mother were young 
wenches, and went on May morning up beyond 
Iseldon a maying; and to the Whit sun miracle- 
plays at Clerkenwell ; and danced in our brave 
scarlet kirjbles about the bonfires on Midsummer 
^e, almost till cock-rcrowing ! Sweet Lady, but 
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those were merry days ! And how bur mothers 
used to chide us ! for the kitten might nm away 
with our reelSy and Satiban himself with our distaffs, 
an thare were any ridings in Cheap, or shows, or 
pageants. And, truly, nought put me so much 
in mind of old times as that goodly show by water 
last Lord-Mayor's day. Aye, Sir John Norman 
is a princely knight, and the drapers may wdll be 
proud of him ; for what a noble painted barge hath 
he made, aU at his own cost and charges ! And 
then, to see the city companies rowing up the 
river, instead of splashing through the Strand and 
getting their polireys weU nigh lamed ! They will 
now go up like princes, and come back in state.^ 

** Alack, those were good times ye speak of,'* 
returned Giles ; ** for my motiier was wont to 
say> how the loriners, and fletchers, and paviUon- 
makers, got money like multipliers ; and how old 
Blount, the brazier of Lothbury, turned armourer, 
because the brethren of that guild weve at work 
from cock-*crowing till lauds ; and bow much moie 
gainful he found it to furbish helmets and breast^ 
plates, than to turn brass candlesticks and bdl- 
metal skilletis." 

<^ Old English manhood's cleaja gone," groaned 
Bridget; ''else wherefore is all France lost? It 
cut me to the heart to hear, yester-eyen, old Serle 
Oxenforde, SSoa man-at^arms, that's ttumed ninety. 
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and hath a dole of bread and pottage every day 
from the Holy Trinity House, leaning on his staff 
and singing, 

' Our Kynge wente forth to Nonnandye 
Wythe alle hys myghte and chevahrie/ 

But he could not get through with it ; and no 
wonder, for who can think of Azincour and be 
patient ? Methought the old saying of our brave 
Harry was coming to pass : ' I, Henry of Monmouth, 
shall small time reign and get much ; and Henry, 
born at Windsor, shall long time reign and lose 
all/ Ah, my masters, what with a Duke of 
Suffolk to lose us all Acquitaine (for which, thank 
the saints, he lost his hedd), and a Duke of York 
breeding disturbances that will end in bloodshed, 
amd a King doing nought but tell his beads-*^ 
sweet Lady ! what will the €nd be ? *' 

'^ Bow and brand, horse and harness, good 
dame,'' said Giles, '^ and up with the red crosn 
tar York, that wili be die end ; and many a 
worthy householder must lay by his groats and 
Indf-nobles for a bacinet^ and the price of many a 
good-wife's Easter kirtle will go for m browa hiB 
Md habergeon^ Weil, the saints know I love 
ifvars — ^but, then^'tis against the French 4 for it must 
be a sorrowful thing to fight against men who cry, 
Ifte yourselves, ^ St. George for merry England^' '^ 
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'^ Many, who are you, with your popinjay coa^» 
pushing against an honest woman and an house-* 
holder, as though she were nought ? " cried Bridge^ 
to a young man who was endeavouring, but in 
vain, to pass the pertinacious gossips." 

" Who is she over there ? " said an agitated 
voice, which Bridget immediately recognised as 
that of Constantine Swynforde, though the dark-r 
ness did not permit her to see his 'features : 
"Who is she, good Bridget? that lady in the 
dark mantle ? " 

^^ I know not, unless she be the lady at the 
multiplier's," replied Bridget. 

" A lady there ! " cried Constantine, with ex- 
treme surprise; " I never knew it." 

^'^ No> no, my young master," said the old 
woman, petulantly : " there may be many a thing 
in this world ye know nought of. I know not 
much of her myself, save 'twas said she was some 
great one ; but, after all that has been said of that 
awful sorcerer where she Uves^. none csi^. to ask 
about her." 

" Our Lady, but \ will," cried Constantine, 
springing away. 

*' Aye, on with ye k light heels and a Ught 
head ! " cried Bridget, scornftdly. *' Well, my 
masters, men may say what they list 'about L0I7 
Jlards.and foreigners being the cause of these hard 
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timesy but 'tis all through such prodigals and 
springals as him yonder, who must have silk laces 
and gold points for his mantle, when a good stout 
buckle served his grandfather ; and a high felt hat 
forsooth, when his forefathers were content with 
hoods ; and a short coat, for shape, not for saving. 
Aye, 'tis all through ye, 

' Ye proud gallants heartlesse, 
Withe your hyghe hattes witlesse. 
And your shorte gownes thrifUesse, 
Have broughte thys londe into grets hevineflse.* '' 

Again the wine-and-wassail loving fellowship of 
the Falcon and Fetterlock assembled around their 
well-replenished table; but master deputy, to 
whom the old proverb, ' first at a feast and last at 
a fray,' might be applied with the greatest truth, 
was most unaccountably absent. Master Con- 
stantine, however, was there ; and, to beguile the 
time until his uncle should arrive, he took up the 
gittem, and, with thoughts intent on the beautiful 
figure he had seen at St. Paul's, and which he was 
half inclined to beUeve was the very figure in the 
dark mantle he had followed, thus sung he : 

Take thee a lesson, lady feir ; 

Take it from things that are sweet and rare : 

I would not open a formal book 

Of reverend saws, but would bid thee look 

On all that is bright and hit to see— • 

Only such lesson were fit for thee. 
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Look at the sun, that laughs on high. 
On die clouds that float in the crystal sky ; 
Look at the grass in its simple dress ; 
Look at the rose in her loveliness : 
The sun will sink, the clouds will fly, 
The grass must wither, the rose must die. 

Another day, and the sun shall rise, 
And the light clouds float in the crystal skies ; 
Each coming year the fresh grass bringeth ; 
Each summer the rose in her beauty springeth : 
And thus do they fade, and again have birth ; 
For chance and change is the lot of earth. 

Then take thee a lesson, lady fair : — 
When thy fortunes the brightness of summer wear. 
Think of the sim, and the clouds, and the grass. 
And the rose ; how sweetly all fair things pass : 
Trust not too fondly : woe soon may be&l ; 
For chance and change is the lot of all. 

And take thee a lesson, lady fair : — 

Should thy fortunes the gloom of winter wear. 

Then think how swifUy the dark clouds fly. 

Leaving undimm'd the crystal sky; 

How the young grass springeth after summer's rain ; 

How the rose in her beauty shall bloom again ; 

And the sun, that had sunk in darkest night. 

Mounts up and filleth the world with light. 

" St. Andrew ! and ye must ju»t again find your 
voice and your merriment," cried master deputy, 
entering as Constantine laid down the gittenii 
** when all Christian men might have somewhat 
else to do than to sing — our Lady save us !" 
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" Good master deputy, what hath bappaied ? ** 
cried the wondering company: ** Hath jrour 
company and the Stockfifth-mongers had an affiray 
about who shall be lord mayor?" "have St, 
Martin's scatterlings again broken forth ?" ^* hath 
notice of a new taUage been sent down from thi6 
exchequer?" were some of the many questions 
put by his justly alarmed friends ; to all of which, 
slowly seating himself in his appropriated arm- 
chair, he replied but by a most disconsolate shak^ 
of the head. 

" rH warrant," cried master Haverel, looking 
importantly serious, and spfeaking in an undertone, 
^^ good master deputy hath seen Marbeck ; and 
St. Andrew wotteth 'tis enow to make a man be^ 
aide himself: I hare not got over it y^, I fnromise 
ye, ; and old Bridget Pynson, ever since she took 
up that sorcery book, hath felt it in her arm." 

'^ Take a cup of Canary, good master depvty/' 
cried old master Lacere, whose turn it now was to 
offer that solace whichr on a former occasion ha 
had received from master deputy: " nought's 
better than a cup of good wine : 'tis your own 
doctrine, master Swynforde." . 

Poor master deputy lifted the brimming cup, 
but replaced it untasted* " Alas, my mastmi ! 
to think what hath come to pass Sit St. Paul's ! a 
copy of that arch^heretic's Bible found even in the 
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Lady chapel ! Nor is that all ; for it hath been 
shewn to half the scribes in Paternoster Row, who 
all avouch it to be written by no mortal man : the 
letters are as like as two peas, and the rubricking, 
and the flourished capitals, are as though they had 
been stamped all alike. Alack ! here are evil 
doings ! What say ye of St. Paul's now^ Con- 
stantino?" 

The young man looked earnestly at his uncle, 
but spoke not, while a deadly paleness overspread 
his features. 

" I would ye had never set your foot inside," 
cried master deputy ; '' for who knows but one 
of these dreadiiil books may be conjured into my 
house! and then there will be the summoner; and 
then there will be the archdeacon ; and then there 
will be the bishop and his sentence ; and I, may- 
hap, doing penance in a canvas frock, carrying a 
faggot and Ughted taper, like the Duchess of 

Gloster." No wonder master deputy, who had 

no claim to the character of a hero, groaned dis- 
mally at this terrific climax. 

" Now, good master deputy, how can ye think 
so?" cried master Haverel. "What! ye, who 
every Feast of Kings send spicery to the church 
free of all cost and charges, and whose name is 
down in the church-book twenty pennies for re- 
gilding our Lady's crown, and fifteen pennies for 
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new painting St. Andrew's coat green with red 
flowers? They were as wode as Dan Waryn, 
whoever would charge our good deputy with being 
a heretic — ^aye, though that multiplier himself 
were found in his house. So cheer up, good master. 
* Holy father^' would I say to the bishop, an ye were 
brought before him, ' master Swynforde is an ho- 
nourable man of the guild of Peppe]:ers, and deputy 
of our ward ; one, who liketh every thing as it was 
in old times ; one who plagueth not his head with 
book-learning, but only seeketh to go through Ufe 
marrily; is this the stuff Lollards are made of? 
I wot not.' " 

*' Aye, go through Ufe merrily ! True enow, 
master Haverel," cried the poor deputy, " it hath 
alway been my plan, the saints know; and to 
think, now that I have laid up a few score marks, 
and have got a freehold or two, and every thing 
handsome about me (not indeed like such princely 
Pepperers as Sir Thomas Canyng, or Sir Jdm 
Paddesley, or Alderman Wilford, but yet well and 
comfortable), that this sore fear of trouble should 
befal me ! " 

*^ No trouble will befal ye, master Swynforde," 
insisted master Haverel, '^ I would wager old 
Brewit's antiphoner, which St. Andrew knoweth I 
set store by : for, moreover, I would say how ye 
alway ate baconed herrings and stock-fish on 
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Wednesdays and FridayB in Lent ; and gave to die 
wayts at Christmas ; and paid five marks toward 
a new pair of organs in our church ; which, if that 
betokeneth not a Christian man, J know not what 
doth." 

^' Saints know I have alway done as Uie church 
didy and thought as the church thought," cried 
master deputy; ''and as I told Sir Mi<^ad, 
* Truly I know not all that the church believes ; 
but this I know, that whatever she doth, that 
wiU 1/ '' 

'' And merry fingland would it be if all did as 
ye do," cried master Lacere : " then, truly we 
might expect a blessing. But, good master Con- 
stantine, did ye ever see aught at St. Paul's ?" 

" I never saw aught suspicious," returned he ; 
but his manner was so embarrassed, and his reply 
so ambiguous, that worthy master Lacere forth-* 
with set him down in his own mind for an awfol 
heretic. 

*' The saints grant we may get well over All- 
Souls' day ! ''continued theold cloth-worker : '* truly 
I shall scarce like to go with our fraternity, as is 
our wont, to the chapel above the chamd-house in 
St. Paul's church-yard on the eve ; for who know«- 
eth what we may meet? And yet, with all these 
fearful things around us, 'tis not a time to be less 
devout." 
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" No> truly/' returned master Haverel ; ** and 
therefore, being, as ye know, sub-chanter, I have 
had much talk with father Gregory and Sir Mi-* 
chael about it, and they both think it better that 
we should go in the week before ; for these pro- 
cessions, as all Christian men know, have much 
efficacy; and father Gregory saith he doubteth 
not but that by the fraternity having a solemn 
service before Lord-Mayor's-day much good may 
redound to the City, and much benefit even to the 
lord mayor himself." 

" Ye speak hke a worthy citizen," cried the 
old man : ^^ aye, who can say how much good a 
procession of worthy inhabitants householders in 
sackcloth, with lighted tapers in their hands, may 
do even to the church herself? " 

The important day, shrouded in clouds and 
fog, at length dawned ; and ere the dim grey light 
had struggled into day, the fraternity of All- 
Souls, clothed in gowns and hoods of black sack- 
cloth, girt with a thick rope, and each holding a 
string of beads and a hghted taper, assembled 
beneath the wide archway of the church of the 
Holy Trinity beside Aldgate. There, receiving the 
valediction of the prior, preceded by their large 
sable banner emblazoned with scull and cros9 
bones, and inscribed " Fratemytye of Alle Sowles," 
— ^behind which came father Gregory, the chants. 
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and the worthy parish clerk of StAndrew^s afl 
subchanter^ each bearing, in addition to their 
beads and tapers, a huge antiphoner open at the 
Service for the Dead — ^this ancient fraternity took 
the road to the chapel above the charnel-house of 
St. Paul's church-yard, there to celebrate a solemn 
Mass for the dead. Two and two, with faces 
muffled in their hoods, their eyes bent on the 
ground, and slow and solemn footsteps, they pro- 
ceeded along Leadenhall Street, raising the solemn 
chant of the ' Placebo/ that floated along the 
silent and mist-wrapt street — ^now swelling into a 
wild and thrilling chorus, now dying away in 
almost inaudible whispers, as the sullen toll of the 
death-bells of the neighbouring churches struck 
on their ear. 

Before the church of St. Andrew, with a silver 
crucifix in his right hand, surrounded by his 
accolytes, stood Sir Michael; and as the pro-* 
cession passed, raising both hands, with a voice 
that seemed choaked and weighed down beneath 
the fearful burthen of its message, he exclaimed, 
*' Our Lady and the holy Cross, St. Michael the 
Archangel, and all saints, watch over ye; for those 
whom Heaven abhors, the church rejects, and earth 
hath cast out of her bosom, seek to come among ye.^^ 
•'—The terrified fraternity simultaneously stopped ; 
the chant broke off; while every eye was fixed im- 
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ploringly on the messenger of these awfully myste- 
rious tidings^ anxious, yet fearful, to ascertain 
their import. " Go in peace, go onward ! " was 
the only answer, '* and the queen of heaven shield 
ye from evil I" 

Again, with heavy footsteps, the procession set 
forward ; the more timid silently telling their beads 
with pertinacious devotion, not daring to Uft their 
eyes lest they should meet the withering glance of 
fiend or gobUn ; while the more courageous raised 
the solemn chant yet louder ; and the full-length- 
ened notes^ and the firmly pronounced words, 
came on the ear like a proud defiance to all the 
powers of darkness. 

The faint Ught which had so long maintained an 
ineffectual struggle with the mists of a November 
morning finally prevailed; the thick vapours 
slowly rolled away ; and as the solemn procession 
passed die fair castellated conduit in Westcheap, 
the high pointed gabels on either side stood out in 
bold rehef on the clear cold sky ; and, rising in 
lofty and unapproached majesty^ the queen-like 

cathedral burst on their view, gorgeous with 

I 

buttress, pillar, and battlement, and range above 
range of fair springing arches, and tracery wrought 
windows ; while, far up in the blue sky, the lofty 
spire reflected on her frost-work pinnacles the red 
blush of morning. The mysterious warning and 
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its terrors vanished from their minds completely^' 
as the wreathed mists had exhaled from around 
them ; and in the strong reaction of their altered 
feelings they trod along, as though joining in a 
triumphal procession, raising the chant for the 
dead with voices suited to some high festival ; and, 
passing through the gate at the top of Westcheap, 
they proceeded to the chapel of All-Souls. 

'^ Good Giles, keep a sharp look out," cried 
master deputy: '^ ye heard what an awful vraming 
Sir Michael gave the fraternity." 

" Not I, master deputy," sullenly returned the 
constable : ^^ Sir Michael may look afler goblins 
and fiends himself, for which, if all be true that is 
said, he is well suited : / have enow to employ 
me with the men-at-arms from France, and 
with scatterling sanctuary men, who go up and 
down with licence of holy church to commit all 
evil. There was that precious knave, Reyncdd, 
out again yesternight, though the rules of St. 
Martin say ' All ahall be within-side by nine o( 
the clock,' tossing off the pottle-pot to the tune of 
' Another rising, that honest men may make bread 
of it,' at the Bill and Morion in Fenchurch Street ; 
and there were some rascal 'prentice lads, who 
follow him about, because he teaches them to cast 
dice and play at kayells ; and a score men-at-arms, 
with heavy bilk and light purses, the very sort for 
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a rising : and when Ralph Mallard, not able to 
rid his house of them sent for the watch, master 
Reynold must brag of the Dean of St. Martin's 
and privilege of the church. But the worst is to 
come; for, of four 'prentices and seven men-at- 
arms that were put in the watch-house, none were 
there this morning, for* the sanctuary men broke 
down the door and carried them clear off. St. 
Gteorge, that such things should be ! '^ 

** Saints preserve us 1" cried the deputy. " But 
yet, good Giles, what is this to those awiul doings 
at St. Paul's ? Strong bolts and bars may keep 
out sanctuary men, but what may keep out he- 
resy ? " 

" Well, master deputy, I am but a borel man," 
returned Giles, ** and saints forgive me if I be 
wrong ; but I must needs say, I never saw harm 
of heretics ; while your pickers, pillers, and man- 
quellers, all say they belong to holy church; 
and, truly, holy church hath much credit of her 
children ! " 

'* Alack, here's a sore coil ! " cried old Bridget, 
coming up. '* Good Giles, get your brown bill 
and iron head-piece, for the sanctuary men hath 
broken forth and joined the cloth-workers' 'pren- 
tices, who are vowing vengeance against the 
Flemings, because he up beside Aldgate hath 
brought in a cargo of kerseys and cogwares. And 
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there are the men-at-arms shouting for joy, to 
think they shall soon be at their old wodk of 
pillage ; and the 'prentices throwing up their caps, 
and crying ' Our Lady Mary of the Shearmen ! " 

" St Andrew, I'll e'en get me home," cried 
master deputy ; '^ for, though neither cloth-worker 
nor foreigner, they may chance pay me a visit. 
Saints preserve that wilful boy Constantine from 
getting into trouble with those doii^ at St. Paul's ; 
for, bad as sanctuary men are, heretics and sor- 
cerers are worse." 

^' St. George if I think so," muttered Giles, as 
the anxious deputy departed ; ^' so I'll e'en be off, 
and get the watch-and-ward together ; for we may 
have sore work ere nightfell." 

Scarcely had they departed, when a loud and 
continued cry burst on Bridget's ear — ^not a shout 
of defiance, but a wild yell of terror. 

Sweet Lady, what may this be !" cried she : 

Ralph Hosier, what may this be ? " 
Hinder me not, dame," said the man, in a 
yoice almost inarticulate from terror, pushing her 
violently aside : '^ when fiends walk at noontide, 'tis 
high time for Christian men to get out of the way." 
. '^ Good Jenkin," cried the now terrified old 
woman, catching the arm of the next swift-footed 
passenger, " what may this be ? " 

** Home vrith ye, an ye would not be taken for 
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a witch/' growled Jenkin, disengaging himself with 
no gentle hand, and hurrying on. 

But Bridget, with the pertinacity of a genuine 
gossip, determined not to stir till she knew the 
whole matter ; and, espying master deputy's maid, 
with the water-bucket, and her distaff stuck in the 
girdle, coming toward her, screaming with fear, 
for a third time anxiously repeated her question ; 
but the terrified girl, though evidently not voice- 
less, was tongueless, and, like the others she pre- 
cipitatdy hurried past. 

" Sweet Lady !" sotiloquised Bridget, '* 'tis the 
fraternity coming back ; and all in confusion f 
Well, but Sir Michael is a learned man ! for he 
said somewhat would come to pass, and, our Lady, 
it hath sure enow !" 

And, with extinguished tapers, hoods thrown 
wildly back, and terrified countenances, the fra- 
ternity of All-Souls was seen rushing precipitately 
up Leadenhall Street. 

" Good master Lacere, what aileth ye ? " cried 
old Bridget, whose anxiety to ascertain the cause 
of all this confusion had now reached its utmost 
climax; but the worthy cloth-worker, who with 
exhausted strength leaned against the church door, 
seemingly thankful that he stood once again be- 
neath the shadow of a consecrated building, could 
only ejaculate, " Sweet Lady ! no wonder this 
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hath chanced : we forgot thee, and thou hast 
forgotten us ! But I row to pay, onthemoorow of 
Candlemas, five pennies^ and five wax tapers of 
the burgesty in honour of thy five joys." 

Here poor master Lacere's vows were interrupted 
by the loud vcnee of master Haverel, who, with 
countenance expressive of even more alarm than 
when he thought he saw the four-years'-buried 
Fleming gliding along in the still moonlight, ex* 
elaimed, ** O Sir Michael, good Sir Michael, a 
prayer against the fiends, a sprinkle of holy 
water!" enforcing his anxious petitions by most 
peremptory strokes on the door; while he con* 
tinued, '* Forty-seven set out, and here are now 
forty-nine ! We know not who are amongst us ! 
Good Sir Michael, come forth. Raise the chant, 
brothers : alack, I would aid ye, but my antifdioner 
is lost ! Saints be gracious, such a day as this the 
fraternity of All-Souls hath never seen ! " 

" It is all through the resort of foreigners," 
cried master Lacere. " Sweet Lady ! that they 
were all cast out ! " 

Again a confused noise was heard in the distance, 
and ^^ Our blessed Lady of the Shearmen" was 
just distinguishable amid the kmd shouts and wild 
uproar. 

** AladL, blessed Lady ! " eried mairter Lacese, 
with clasped hands ; '^ though of the guild of 
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Shearmen, I forgot thee : rouse thyself with thy 
great power, and cast out all the Flemings." 

'' Woe to him who seeks to visit on the innocent 
the sins of their neighbours/' replied father Gre- 
gory the chanter : '^ see ye not the wild rabble 
that are coming on^ ready for pillage, and man* 
slaughter, and all evil ! '' 

*' Let them come, an they will avenge us on the 
Flemings,*' cried the agitated cloth-worker : " do 
they not eat us out of house and home ; taking 
our coats from our backs, licking the fat from our 
trenchers, and lining their pouches with the gold 
of free Englishmen ? But what is that to sending 
Sathanas bodily among us, as we all have seen to* 
day ? " 

" Off with ye, master Lacere, an ye must breed 
disturbances," cried Giles Marston, who, with head- 
piece and breastplate, and ponderous brown bill, 
followed by the Aldgate portion of the city watch, 
armed also with bills, came forward. '* Why stay 
ye here, my masters ? what new marvel hath that 
bawling parish-clerk seen, that he stands as aghast 
as master Noah in the mystery, when his wife gives 
him a swinging cuff on the ear because she liketih 
not to go into the ark ? " 

'^ I tell ye, master constable," said one of the 
watch, with a significant look, '^ it all bdongs to 
the rising that hath been so long prophesied : ye 
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see the fraternity frighted out of their senses, and 
then will these sanctuary scatterlings take advan* 
tage of the tumult.*' 

'' Giles Marston/' cried the terrified master 
Hayereli who had knocked in yain at the church 
door until quite exhausted, ** good Oiles, bring a 
crow-bar: might ye not break open the door? 
We are all undone an we get not some holy water." 

" Not I," scornfully returned Giles : " brown 
bills are more wanted than holy water; and the 
alderman, to make proclamation, more than the 
parson." 

V ** Sir Michael cannot come/' cried one of the 
accolytes, cautiously opening the church door. 

** St. Andrew, he must, or we shall all be un- 
done ! " cried the precentor ; " let me in." 

Scarcely a minute elapsed ere poor master 
Haverel returned with looks of even greater horror. 
'^ Our Lady sain ye, my masters ! but what say ye 
now ? here is our sweet Lady, that standeth by the 
high altar, with the tears running down her cheeks! " 

Again the shout " Our blessed Lady of the 
Shearmen'' echoed along the street; and a large 
assemblage of cloth- workers' 'prentices, and a rab- 
ble route of disbanded men-at-arms, and felons firom 
St. Martin's, came pressing onward; while Giles 
Marston advanced, with cool and determined cou- 
rage, to oppose with his little band the further 
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progress of a company more than twenty times 
their number. But the utmost intrepidity was 
unavailing : they soon drove back the watch-and- 
ward ; while almost every house poured forth some 
of its inmates, eager to join in avenging on the 
Flemings some real or fancied injury. 

Our bold constable, after giving his unavaiUng 
directions to fasten the chains across the street, 
hastened away to obtain further aid ; while the 
fast-gathering crowd, pressing on each other ahnost 
to suffocation, began to forget the public cause of 
their meeting in their private and less important 
feuds. Staves were uplifted, knives were bran- 
dished — ^when the church door opened, and, in 
cope and stole, bearing the miraculous image. Sir 
Michael appeared. " Cease your strife," he ex- 
claimed, commandingly : ^' shall this holy image 
shed tears of bitterness, and ye heed it not ? ye, 
in fierce and deadly fray, brother striving with 
brother; and she, your gentle mother, weeping 
over her erring children? Are these times for 
feuds, when Sathanas walketh at noonday ? Look 
up; look at the queen of heaven. Down, stubborn 
ones ; kneel to your gentle mother ! " 

The tumult instantly ceased: many a knee^ 
that had never bowed, bent meekly ; many a hand, 
relinquishing the knife, was lifted imploringly to 
heaven ; and sighs heaved rude and rebel breasts, 
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and tears rolled down rough and scar-indented 
cheeksy and prayers^ and laments, and promises of 
penance mingled with wild cries and broken sobs. 

" Sweet Lady/' cried Reynold, the leader of 
this tumultuous rabble, driving violently through 
the crowd, and addressing the miraculous image 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes ; '* sweet 
mother ! mine hath been a wicked Ufe ! Not a 
fast-day have I kept, not a penny have I paid for 
masses ; but, robber and reiver as I am, I forget 
not thy sweet face, my mother ! " 

" Lady Mary," cried a sanctuary man^ whom 
benefit of clergy alone had saved from the gaDows- 
tree half a score times ; *' sweet Lady, ye saved the 
thief even with the halter about his neck, who never 
passed thine image without doffing |us bonnet: 
do not forget me in the hour of death !" 

'' Sweet Lady, smile on us" — " Mary mother, 
though robbers and manquellers, thy holy church 
hath given us refuge, and we are true to her^" cried 
others. ' ^ 

" Shew your 'love, then, by aiding her cause," 
cried the ferocious priest, elevating the image above 
the prostrate multitude. " Wherefore doth she 
weep? is it Hot bebailse in London, where St. 
Paul preached and St. Erketiwald wrought so 
many miracles; fiends walk abroad even in noon- 
day ? What is^%ro8tdM:l6th, 6i burel, or foreigners 
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taking away our trade, compared with their taking 
away our hope of salvation ? Shall sorcerers abide 
in sight of this very church ? — Ye draw your 
knives and brandish your staves gladly enow for 
your own profit : up, and use them for our Lady." 

With wild cries of " St. George, St. George,'* 
" Down with the sorcerer," the infuriated multitude 
rushed toward the fated house-r^ but Reynold, 
who, meekly as a little child, timidly approached the 
miraculous image, and threw himself on his knees. 

"Take heed ye go before them," whispered Sir 
Michael, lowering the image, which the suppliant 
felon kissed with reverend and fearful Hp — " And 
take especial care of every parchment." 

" But will not the fiends asa(ail me?" cried Rey- 
nold; witbun involuntary shudder. 

" Go, in the might of 40ur La4y/' replied the 
priest; "but -above all things — aye, above $dl — 
take heed to ;the parchments." ^ 

" As I look for the joys of j^jaradise, I will," 
cried the felon, bounding away^ brandishing his 
mighty cowl-staflP; and his voifce ere long was 
heard in the : very thickest of the tumult. 

Too soon did. the priest of St. Aiidrew's dis- 
cover, that,* in rousing the blind passions of a 
brute multitude,^ he had acted, like, the magician 
of old, who evoked €rpirits too powerful for his 
sway. The house of the feared and hated straDgjer 
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was soon destroyed ; but instruments of the most 
curious and delicate construction^ and parchments 
rich perhaps with the profoundest secrets of Cabala^ 
were all, in their paroxysm of rage and terror, 
cast into the large fire kindled by the fierce and 
superstitious multitude before the door. 

" Stand back, ye precious scatterlings," cried 
Giles Marston, re-appearing at the head of a larger 
company, and laying about him unsparingly with 
his staff: ^' Make room for our Lord Mayor, an 
ye dare to look on him after this return for his 
largesse. Who set the conduit running red wine 
and white for the space of twelve hours ? who 
ordered the goodly pageant of the twelve city 
companies at Easter, and gave the morris-dancers 
three days' licence in the city ? who was at the 
cost and charge of * Noe's Flood,' * The Annun- 
ciation,' and the ' Descent into Hell,' for your so- 
lace, ye rascal route ? And what arc ye doing ? 
making riots and affrays, to the sore discredit of 
this fair city and risk of his favour at court. Make 
way, I say, for Sir John Norman." 

This argumentative speech, which awakened in 
the minds of the pageant-loving populace such 
touching recollections of miracle plays, morris- 
dancers, wine-flowing conduits, and, above all, 
the first lord-mayor's show by water, acted as a 
spell on the fickle multitude ; and as the lord 
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mayor, a handsome young man, boldly advanced 
on his richly caparisoned palfrey into the midst of 
the turbulent assembly, shouts of welcome, and 
the burthen of that once popular ballad, composed 
to celebrate his procession by water, and of which, 
to the regret of the antiquary, but a few lines have 
come down to us — 

" Heve and howe, rombelowe ; rowe thy boate ; Norman, 
rowe "— 

burst simultaneously forth in a joyful chorus. 

And well skilled, as the priest of St. Andrew's, to 
manage the swift-changing passions of the igno- 
rant multitude, was Sir John Norman, as, with 
threats and stem defiance to the sanctuary men, 
promises of holidays and pageants to the 'pren- 
tices, and well-managed flattery to the men-at- 
arms, he worked on their respective feelings; 
until the shearmen's 'prentices slunk off*, the 
men-at-arms quietly departed, while the more tur- 
bulent sanctuary men, unsupported, by their nu- 
merous coadjutors, were taken prisoners with their 
leader, Reynold, or sought safety in precipitate 
flight. Ere the evensong-bell the tumult had 
wholly subsided, and nought was to be seen in the 
lately crowded street, save at intervals the well- 
armed companies of the city watch, their brightly- 
polished breastplates and morions flashing in the 
broad and ruddy glare of the huge cressets borne 
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by their attendants ; and no sound broke the stil- 
ness of the nighty save the heavy tramp of their 
iron tread, and the deep call " All's right," as they 
met at thB boundaries of their respective parishes^ 
But what were the feelings of the priest of St 
Andrew's, now fais deeply-laid schemes had suc- 
ceeded ? Mastered by one overwhelming desire, 
devoted to one all-absorbing pursuit — more.eageriy 
followed perhaps, because, denounced by the 
church, it had b^en chmshed in the profoundesi 
secresy — he had looked forward to this day with 
the most intense interest, for it would plcu^6 in 
his possession the parchments of the unknown 
but certainly most learned stranger-; and exhaust- 
less wealth, illimitable power, eternal youth, nlight, 
each or all of them, be his. And now he looked 
toward the spot, marked but by blackened ashesy 
amid which, perhaps, the profoundest secrete 6f 
Cabala were lost for ever. The mysterious strange, 
even in a dungeon, could laugh at th^se deeply 
laid but inefiSctual s^henies ; for his secrets W^ 
safe, and iiis profound experiinents and mighty 
discoveries as secure from his rival's grasp as 
though they had never been. The tidings that the 
suspected heretics at St. Paul's had been taken, 
even the welcome hint that the hated stranger 
himself was supposed to be among them, availed 
not to chase the gloom from Sir Michael*s brow ; 
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and in the bitterness of disappointed hope, rather 
than contrition, he exclaimed, " Desiderium pec- 
catorum peribet.^ 

Morning came, and the matin service rung ex* 
ultingly along the fair arched aisles of the gorgeous 
cathedral ; for the bishop of London, surrounded 
by his attendant clergy, Ufted the chalice and 
paten before the high altar. And as the aged 
prelate glanced his eye along the lofty fretted roof 
and lengthened ranges of tall clustered columns ; 
or marked on the wide marble floor, rich with me- 
morials of the mighty dead, the crowd of worship- 
pers kneeUng in humblest guise ; a glow of pride 
flushed his thin, worn cheek, and his feeble hand 
clutched the crosier with a firmer grasp : for the 
bygone glories of his church arose to his mind, 
and for a moment he seemed to live over those days 
when the frown of the prelate awed into unques- 
tioning silence, not merely the " fierce democracy," 
but the mightier minds of the great and learned. 
It was but the vision of a moment ; for his eye 
glanced toward the Lady chapel, where sorcery 
had entered, where heresy had taken up her abode ; 
and he turned from the gem-blazing, taper-girt 
shrine, and jewelled splendours of the high altar, 
as the often-chased but ever-recurring thought, 
that the glory of his church was indeed fast de- 
cUning, arose with unwelcome force to his mind. 
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Nor was this a mere foreboding of timid and sub** 
picious age : that voice had gone forth which ere 
long was to burst on the Seven-hilled City with 
the might of the thunderbolt. Minds which had, 
with the helpless confidingness of childhood^ life- 
long slumbered on the bosom of their ancestral faith, 
had awakened to doubt and inquiry ; and, fostered 
at her very altars, a numerous and powerful com- 
pany awaited but the summons to come forth firom 
the darkness and bondage of the typical Egypt, 
into the light and liberty of the Reformed faith. 

Revolving sad forebodings, yet anxiously looking 
forward to the result of that day's investigation, 
the spiritual lord of London sat in his gilded chair 
on the right side of the altar, while the service 
passed unheeded ; nor when that psalm, so often 
raised with exulting pride when a turbulent priest- 
hood hurled back defiance on monarch or people,. 
" Qiiare fremneru)it gentesV^ burst forth in rich 
harmony, did the cloud pass from his mitred brow. 
Casting a look of regret on the effigies of his pre- 
decessors, who slumbered so placidly around him, 
he pronounced the benediction over the prostrate 
multitude ; and, quitting the high altar, he pro- 
ceeded, surrounded by his chaplains, clergy, and 
accolytes, to the chapter-house ; while the varied 
tints of the rich ecclesiastical vestments, all har- 
monised into beauty in the pure sun-light, the gleam 
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of silver censers, and the glitter of gold-broidered 
banners, formed a pageant of rainbow-like splen- 
dour, as the solemn procession swept through the 
long-receding aisle. 

The beautiful chapter-house was crowded — ^for 
what true son of the church was there, who wished ' 
not to behold those heretics brought to condign 
punishment who had dared to practise sorcery in 
the very presence of the shrine of St. Erkenwald ? 
while the expectation of seeing that mysterious 
stranger, who for so long had kept the parishioners 
of St. Andrew Undershaft in a state of undefined 
terror, drew together nearly all the inhabitants of 
the ward of Aldgate to St. Paul's church-yard. 
At length the prisoners appeared : an old man in 
the garb of an ecclesiastic ; one of middle age, in 
the dress of a Fleming; and a young woman^ 
whose great beauty and stately bearing might have 
given her a claim to witchery far different to that 
with which she stood charged. 

" Look, Sir Michael, I pray you,'' cried the 
deputy of Algate ; " that Fleming is doubtless the 
multiplier — ^though, methinks, ye say ye have never 
seen him. Look, Constantine ; is it not he ? '' 

Master deputy received no answer ; for Sir Mi- 
chael was all absorbed in bitter recollections, and 
Constantine was gazing with speechless wonder on 
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that fair being who> with brow as lofty and fea- 
tures as beautiful as when in the fading light she 
sat at the base of De Lacie's monument^ now stood 
an object of mysterious horror to the wondering 
crowd. 

** Good Sir Michael,'' cried the deputy, as un- 
numbered tales of bewitchment arose to his mind, 
^* know ye not some spell, or some holy prayer ? 
Look at my poor nephew — ^ye are learned ; and he 
is bewitched, doubtless bewitched, by these people. 
Alack, I alway feared it ! " 

Roused by the anxious address of the deputy, 
the priest of St. Andrew's cast a careless look 
toward the spot where the prisoners stood, and 
his eye met the fixed gaze of thetmultipUer : one 
exclamation he uttered, and fell sensdess on the 
ground! 

" Sweet Lady ! " cried the horror-struck deputy, 
" what farther proof of sorcery need ye, when this 
man's very look hath killed our worthy Sir Mi- 
chael ? " 

" I never used sorcery," repUed the multipUer, 
calmly, but proudly : " if to seek out inventions, 
and to toil night and day to benefit mankind, be 
sorcery, then indeed am I guilty ,* but little did 
that unhappy man, through whose malicious 
schemes I am at last brought here, know that 
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the objectofhia hatred was ihe instructor of his 
childhood^ thevcompammi t»f his Btudies, his only 
brother ! " ; 

A murmur of surprise and horror ran through 
the crowd,! and the priscmers were hastily' led on, 
lest the newly awakened sympathy of the by- 
standers should urge them* to attempt a rescue. 

Sir Michael arose, and gazed wildly around 
him, with ^' maniacal expression of countenance. 
" Lead me to the bishop*!'' he exclaimed : " if 
Lucas Paulton be guilty of sorceryi is not Sir 
Michael ?v Did he day ^ after day hang over the 
crucible ? did he night after night watch the stars 
in their courses;?. Mine were more awful deeds. 
To construct the chaxmed mirror, to recite the all- 
compelling incantation, to seek intercourse with 
spirits of darknesfi^ haveheen th6 pursuits of the 
priest of St. Andrew's.: Lead ine to the bishop." 

None stept ibrth ix> obey the summons ; no hs^id 
was stretched out^tp seize him : for, averting their 
eyes from, his wild gcize, diid shrinking moi*e 
closely together, lest the very edge of their gar- 
ments should come in contact with the stole of the 
self-acknowledged sorcerer, the horror-struck crowd 
unconsciously opened a way for his escape. Still 
he remained, as though anxious by self-sacrifice to 
expiate his crime toward his brother; but none 
advanced to seize him. At length, as though im- 
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pelled by some resistless power, with the doom of 
the first murderer impressed on his brow, he rushed 
wildly from among them. 

" Alacky good Giles, what say ye to all this ? " 
cried old Bridget, with upliiled hands, just as our 
worthy constable was ascending the watchhouse 
steps. " What say ye to all this ? Our Lady sain 
us ! I would ye could see poor master deputy, and 
good master Haverel : the alderman hath just sent 
him the cast murrey velvet mantle and the brass 
helmet for the pageant, but he seemed not to heed 
them ; &nd master deputy can only shake his head, 
and say, * A sad world, my masters.' " 

'* More frighted than hurt, is no new thing with 
them," replied Giles, scornfully : " but hinder me 
not, good dame." 

" Nay, but what say ye to the Duke of Exeter 
sending down to the chapter-house ? " continued 
the pertinacious gossip ; — " and the bishop sending 
word he would try the prisoners, even were they the 
king himself ? — and how the Duke of Exeter, who, 
ye know, none dare gainsay, hath vowed they shall 
not be tried : for lady Isabel Fiennes (I promise 
you I am right in the name, for I got master 
Haverel to say it over three times) is one of them ? 
— and ye have heard, doubtless, how she ran away 
from Holywell priory, and took up her abode with 
the multiplier ; and how she was taught heresy by 
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that wicked old canon^ who put a fearful book 
in the Lady chapel ? and how " — 

" Nay, I cannot stay/' cried Giles : " that pre- 
cious scatterling, Reynold, is in ward here, with a 
broken head and a perilous wound in his side ; and 
he hath sent to me, for he doubts if he may last 
till evensong-bell. St. George knoweth I have 
work enow, without looking after my neighbours." 

'* Without looking after your neighbours ! *' 
fiercely retorted the old woman, while Giles, 
heedless alike of her news and her anger, quietly 
unlocked the watch-house door : " marry, a most 
Christianlike saying ! I pray you, master churl, 
what are our ears and eyes for, unless to look after 
our neighbours ? — Oh, good master Lacere, what 
say ye now?" cried she, dropping one of her 
lowest curtsies, and overjoyed at this unexpected 
chance of meeting a patient Ustener. '^ Alack that 
such things should happen, when we ought to be 
merry, and thinking of the pageants for lord- 
mayor's day." 

" Tis merry England no longer," groaned the 
old man. " When were ever such thjbgs heard, as 
that a lady of noble birth would attend Complin 
night after night, not to do homage to our Lady in 
her own chapel, but to read that Lutterworth 
heretic's Bible, and learn his wicked doctrine ? 
Truly, I often muse on what the dean of St, Mar* 
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tin's said at Paul's Cross last Assumption-day : 
' Through John Wickliffe the Gospel pearl is cast 
abroad, and trodden under foot of swine: what 
was precious is a jest ; and the jewel of the church 
is the sport of the commons.' — Ah, good master 
Haverel, what say ye ? " 

" Truly," replied he, coming .up, " I know not 
what to say. To see Marbeck himself is enow to 
fright any Christia|i man out of his senses. So, 
master deputy said I must have* been mistaken, 
because the multiplier .was so much like him ; but 
I know more than he ; and I know he is none 
other than the dead Fleming.. But, alack, the 
worst of all is, we may have an interdict sent down 
to our church ; and, behold ye, I had tolled, and 
taken much pains with the singing boys, be- 
cause our alderman promised, to .bring^ Sk Steven 
Forster when he was lord mayor to >oiiir church. 
So I have been at gi^at time and. tnmble to- set 
the antiphon of tl^e miraculous dxadght* of fishes, 
Praceptor per totam nocteniy it being most fitted to 
their craft as. stqckfishrmongers, in goodly boim- 
terpoint — and as learned a pieceidt is as any in 
the service book-r-but, alack^ w1h> willcbme^ a 
church that had a sorcerer for it& parson'?*^ ' ' 

While the sorely afinghted;trio (irare thus taUdng 
over the strange discoveries^of ithe momiBg^ Gfles 
Marston entered the watchhouse^wh^pethet^^g 
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sanctuary man lay extended on his cloke on the 
floor. " Well, master constable," cried he, " yell 
not keep me long : many a time IVe had a broken 
head, but this beats all. Our Lady be thanked 
'twas not through picking or piUing, but in her 
own blessed cause. Beshrew me, Giles, but thou'rt 
a brave one ; and I could half ask ye to do me a 
service — one, truly, that I would risk Ufe and limb 
to perform, but I cannot go myself; and. Hal of 
Reading died this morning in St. Mary's 'spital; 
and him we c^ ^ Diccon draw the bow,* because 
at Jack Cade's rising he shot five of the warders 
on the Tower draw-bridge, is sick in St. Martinis. 
I would ye would, do it.'' - ' ' , 

" A goodly office for the head constable of Aid- 
gate, I trow ! " returned Giles. 

" Nay, it is)the last service I shall do for Sir 
Michael," answered Reynold ; " and what grieves 
me most of all is, that I shall never see hiiA again. 
Now, if he were here, with his Latin and holy water^ 
and that sweet imager of omf dtear Lftdy, meihinks 
I should;be better." 

"I'll go for a priest right willingly," said Giles : 
" ye sanctuary men have a heavy score to rub off: 
so I'll e'en fetch friar i Jerome, who' is kind and 
painstaking, and skilful in' leechcraft too." 

« No friar Jerome for nie," ericd Reynold : :}{ a 
free EngUshman is not going to confess to a 
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Fleming, and, moreover, half a Lollard ; for, what- 
ever hath been Reynold Dighton's life, he hath 
alway been true to the church. Alack for a sprinkle 
of holy water to cool my head ! Good Giles, do aid 
me in one thing." 

" Truly I will,** returned the constable, touched 
with the strong anxiety of the dying man. 

'* Your hand then, good Giles," cried he, eagerly 
starting up. 

Nay," replied the constable, drawing back, 

111 aid none of Sir Michael's doings : somewhat 
hath been found out against him, 'tis said, but this 
morning, though I know not what." 

" Whatever may be said, I'll not believe it," 
cried Reynold. " Sir Michael is a learned man, 
and a holy; and if the very bishop said he were 
wrong, I would not believe it ; so your hand, good 
Giles." 

" Nay," returned Giles, " tell me first what the 
service is." 

^' Go ! " said Reynold, sullenly, again sinking on 
the ground. " If a sanctuary man had promised 
to aid ye, he would have stood to his word, 
without ' if or ' nay.' " 

** And Giles Martin will keep his word as well 
as a sanctuary man, saving it were to do wrong," 
replied the constable : " so tell me in what I may 
aid ye." 
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'^ Carry this to the fourth canon's house in St. 
Paul's by nine of the clock to-night," cried Rey- 
nold, taking from beneath the cloke a folded piece 
of parchment. " Now, promise me by your own 
saint ye will ; and then " — 

" St. George, how came ye by this letter ? " cried 
Griles, looking with surprise at the thick silken 
string that secured it, and the rich armwial 
bearings on the green wax seal. 

'' Ah, master constable," said Reynold, with a 
feeble attempt at a smile, ^' bolts and bars are 
little or nought to us ; and but for my broken head 
I had been messenger myself, instead of asking 
ye ; but Dr. Elton is better known to you than to 
me, and methinks ye can never fear taking any 
message to him." 

** If Dr. Elton be the canon whose house I am 
to go to, m take it gladly," cried Giles ; '* aye, 
even though it were sent by Sir Michael.'* 

Sir Michael brought it," answered Reynold, 

and bade me, as I look for our Lady's grace, to 
take heed to it. I would he had but stayed to say 
a Pater-noster ; but he would not. ' I shall never 
see St. Andrew Undershaft again,' quoth he. 
Alack, he seemed half beside himself." 

" Sir Michael came here ! ** cried the constable. 

" Aye truly," answered Reynold. " Alack, he 
was in sore trouble ; and I swore to him by ou( 
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blessed Lady I would find^ albeit unable to go 
myself, a sure messenger: so ye will take that 
letter to the canon, and take charge of three 
persons, whom ye shall bring to the Duke of 
Exeter's down by Thames Street." 

A sudden thought seemed to flash on the con- 
stable's mind : *^ Take my hand, Reynold : I wiD 
do your errand right willingly," cried he. 

" Well," said Reynold, again stretching himself 
along the floor, '^ methinks I could now die in 
peace : I have done my last service for Sir Mi- 
chael. I would he were here ; but it may not be. 
— ^When I was a child, Giles, I learnt many a 
goodly spell ; and if I could remember them they 
might do me good : there was ' St. Withold footed 
thrice the wold ' — ^but that's for the night-mare: 
then there was the rhyme of the White Pater- 
noster, that we used to say at bed^time : and then 
there was the Litany I learnt when I used to kneel 
beside my mother in the Lady chapel among the 
oak trees, just as you cross the bridge over the* 
Trent, and it begins thus : 



' Mary, mother, wel thou be ; 
Mary, mother^ thinke on me. 
Mayden and mother were never none 
Togedcr, Ladye, save thee alone. * 
Swete Ladye, Mayden milde, 
From al foemen thou me schilde l 
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That the fiende may not me deere, 
Swete Ladye, thou me weere : 
Both by day, eke by nighte, 
Helpeme, Ladyle, by thy mighte.' 

I cannot get on^ — and yet 'tis very comforting; 
for whilesi say it I think I see our cottage, and the 
willow tree, and my Uttle sisters on the sunny leas 
gathering king-cups and daffodils — Good Giles> 
do not leave me ; or if you must, e'en fetch friar 
Jerome, for- he is gentle to speak to — And now I 
mind me thus it goes on : 

^ Swete Ladye, for me praye to heven's Kinge, 
To give me housel, and shrifte, and gode endinge. 
Jesus, for his swete grace, 
In the blisse of heven alsoe a place. — 
This prayer graunte thou me.' 

I cannot get on, I am so scant of breath. — 
Good Giles, mind the Duke of Exeter's letter; 
and run to the Crutched Friars for father Jerome. 
— Leave the door open for air ; Reynold will never 
again take to his heels. I am a boirel man, and a 
wicked; but a priest who would not speak hardly 
to me might do me good." 

" Now, if any one had told me yesternight that 
I should have taken a sanctuary man's errand on 
myself I had never believed it," said Giles, as he 
hastened to Crutched Friars ; " but such strange 
things happen, that beshrew me if I am not as 
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glad of the office as though it were to serve the 
lord mayor. St. G^eorge ! but that multiplier ought 
to be much bound to me, for I dealt yesternight 
many a broken head to the scatterlings who were 
spoiling him, and to-night he may thank me for 
his liberty." 

The benevolent friar Jerome ere long knelt by 
the dying sanctuary man ; nor were his affectionate 
exhortations, or his simple and earnest prayers, 
discontinued until, on the following morning, Rey- 
nold Dyghton ceased to be. 

" Come in with us, good master Lacere," cried 
the deputy, on the following morning, as, with his 
nephew, he stood before the Falcon and Fetter- 
lock : '' come in, and take a cup of spiced hip- 
pocras with us, and let's talk over these matters. 
Paul's church-yard is in an uproar." 

" Aye, well may it, with these awful visita- 
tions," cried the old cloth-worker. " I trust it 
will be a warning to the dean and chapter to put 
up the ball and cross ; and, moreover, a warning 
to us all to be more devout ; for Sathan musthave 
great power to carry away three ! "— 

" Sathan!" returned Constantine, sarcasti- 
cally ; " the Duke of Exet^, who vowed they 
should never be brought up to receif e sentence^ 
more likely." 
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^' Spoken more like a Lollard than a Christian/' 
retorted the old man. " Alack^ master deputy, 
'twas a sorrowful day that ever your nephew saw 
the inside of St. Paul's." 

" Ye say truly," returned Constantine ; " for now 
I shall never again see that beautiful damsel who 
sat there, more like the queen of faerie than mortal 
woman : and, yet, 'tis as well — ^would Lady Isabel 
Fiennes, the Duke of Exeter's god-daughter, have 
been likely to look at Constantine Swynforde ? " 

'* Saints forgive ye ! " cried the indignant old 
man : " ye ought to go down on your knees for 
your deliverance, and count this day the happiest 
of your hie." 

" Truly I think it so," replied the deputy ; " for 
whether those heretics have been carried off by 
duke or devil, our ward will see no more of them : 
we shall get a new parson, and all things will go 
on as of old. — ^Well, master Haverel, what say ye 
to it?" 

f* Truly, my masters,'* cried the important Uttle 
man, coming up, '' 'tis enow to make us look to 
our ways, and specially pray our Lady's favour ; 
for, as father Gregory saith, this is it : To punish 
the old canon, who was alway seeking after new 
discoveries, Marbeck, albeit buried four years, was 
permitted to come to Ufe again. He raised a spirit 
too; in the shape of this Lady Isabel ; whO; having 
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performed their bidding, finished by carrying them 
both off." 

" So ye said at the church porch," cried master 
Lacere, deUghtedly ; ** and 'tis a learned account, 
fit to satisfy any Christian: and truly wonders 
will never cease, for there is Giles Marston himself 
looking as grave about it as though he had seen a 
spirit." 

" These visitations are not without their use," 
returned master Haverel, importantly, " were it 
only to convince stubborn and ignorant men, like 
him, that the precentor of St. Andrew Undershaft 
was more likely to be right than he." 

** So he thinketh, doubtless," cried the old man ; 
^* for, as I came hither, there was Giles taking 
your side of the story against Sim Mossop, who 
said he saw all the three prisoners in the Duke of 
Exeter's garden beside the Thames, as he stood 
this morning in his boat ; and how the two men 
got into the duke's barge and were rowed down 
the river. He would wager, he said, his new 
watchet-coloured kersey doublet against your 
tuning . fork. * Nay,' said Giles Marston, * ye 
should hold with master precentor, for he's a 
learned man.* " 

" Truly, though rude and rough, that Giles 
wanteth not for sense," cried the delighted master 
Haverel; "and though it be given to some to 
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excel in learning, and prick-song, and counter- 
point, yet men such as he are not without their 
use." 

" Ye glad my heart to hear ye say so," cried 
the deputy : " Pll warrant me 'twas that old buried 
Fleming who caused that feud between ye two. 
There's our constable on the other side the way ; 
I'll e'en beckon him over : we'll step in here and 
take a tankard of mulled sack together, and ye 
shall shake hands, not as before, but with right 
good will." 

The festival of St. Simon and Jude, then better 
known to London by its title Lord-Mayor's Day, 
with its splendid procession^ quaint pageants^ and 
mighty feasts, arrived; and, thankful that, un- 
scathed by censure of the church, he could enjoy 
himself among hn feast-loving fraternity, master 
deputy Swynforde, in his purple furred gown, 
took his place among his brethren of the guild of 
Pepperers ; while old master Lacere, rejoiced at the 
manifest interposition of '^ our Ladye" in causing 
these awful heretics to be carried off by the evil 
one^ with grateful heart joined die procession of 
" the blessed Lady Mary of the Shearmen." And, 
amid the gorgeous array of Kings of the East, 
" wild menne wythe clubbs," giants, and (in 
especial honour of Sir Steven Forster's craft) gilt 
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sturgeons, silver salmons, and mermaidens, most 
bewitching with their flowing locks and gold combs, 
marched the goodly procession of the Nine Wor- 
ihies — ^master Haverel, resplendent in brass helmet 
and murrey mantle, as Judas Maccabeeus ; while 
Giles Marston, in the largest suit of armour 
that could be obtained, stalked formidably by his 
side as the '^ yalyaunte knyghte Hercules.'' And 
when, after their early dinner at Grocer's Hall 
(such was the devotion of our ancestors), the civic 
procession, accompanied by the city watch with 
their blazing cressets, after hearing vespers in the 
church of St. Thomas Aeon's, proceeded to St. 
Paul's to attend the *^ De profundus* annually 
sung in grateful commemoration of William^ bishop 
of London, to whose active exertions London was 
indebted for her first and most imp<Nrtant charter, 
** Truly," said our constable, as his eye glanced 
toward the Lady dbapel, *^ it is well every priest is 
not a conjurer ; for had any of the chapter known 
my errand last week, I had been singing a m$erert 
to the music of my fetters over rye-bread and cold 
water, instead of drinking spiced hippocraa to the 
health of our noble lord mayor." 



" BETTER LOST THAN WON: 



A TALE OF FINSBURY FIELDS. 



» 



** How is it that our London hath laid down 
This worthy practice, which was once the crowne 
Of all her pastime, when her Robin Hood 
Had wont each year, when May had clad the wood 
With lustie green, to lead her young men out ; 
Whose bre?e demeanour oft, when they did shoot. 
Invited royal princes from their courts 
Into the wild woods, to behold their sports ?'* 

"London^s JrtWery," 1616. 



•Let nothing that's magnifical, 



Or that may tende to London's graceful state. 
Be unperformed, as showes, or solemn feastes. 
May-games, or masques, with mirthe and minstrelsie. 

ji pUoiounte and stately Moral of the 
three Lordes of London* 



'' BETTER LOST THAN WON:" 

A TALE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 



How appropriate was our country^s ancient title, 
" Merry England ! " for holidays, in the calendar 
of our festival-loving forefathers, seem to have 
been of never-ceasing recurrence. Saints' days, 
family feast-days, and civic commemorations, fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession ; while spring 
could not blush into summer, summer glow into 
autumn, nor autumn fade into winter, without due 
observance of appropriate sports and pastimes. > Nor 
did the inhabitants of old Troy-nouvant, albeit " in 
populous city pent," refuse to participate those 
joyful celebrations with which our Ught-hearted, 
sport-loving forefathers welcomed each, changing 
season. On the Eve of St. John " every man's 
doore was shaded with green boughs, loi^e fennel, 
St. John's wort, white lilies, and the like, and 
lampes of glasse withoyl burning in them:" 
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and bonfires blazed in each street ; while the Mid- 
summer watch, consisting of two thousand men 
habited in bright armour, with music and banners, 
pageants and morris-dancers, graced with the pre- 
sence of the lord mayor, the sheriffs, and those 
scarcely less important personages the city giants, 
passed along the illuminated streets in splendid 
array. On the Eve of St. Catherine a solemn pro- 
cession, with banners, tapers, and reUcs, ascended 
to the battlements of St. Paul's ; while five hun- 
dred cressets blazed around the fair spire, and the 
rich harmony of the solemn chant floated far and 
wide, like a voice from the skies. At Christmas 
'^ every man's house and parish churche was 
decked with holme, bay, and ivy ; " the wayts 
perambulated the streets; the wassail-bowl, gay 
with knots of ribbon, circulated from house to 
house ; and masques, sports, and merry feastings 
lasted the twelve days. While on Mays[noming 
^* every man would walke forthe into the sweete 
meadows and greene woods, there to rejoice thm 
spirits with the beauty and savor of sweete flowers, 
and with the noise of birds praysing Ood in their 
kinde ; " and the maypole was reared with song 
and merriment; and the 'prentices went forth 
to the fields to practise old England's most 
cherished sport, archery. 
It was on May morning 1513, when only a faint 
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grey li^ht appeared in the East, that the silence 
of the hitherto deserted streets was disturbed by 
the loud shout and merry halloo of a company 
of the Mercers' 'prentices, who were proceeding to 
Finsbury fields, where, for the encouragement of 
archery, a silver arrow, the gift of Sir WiUiam 
Browne, the lord mayor, was to be shot for by the 
apprentices of the first four city companies. These 
youi^ters were habited in the regular dress of 
their order, — ^white cloth long hosen and doublets, 
blue coats girt about with a leathern girdle, and 
which, in those golden days of sumptuary laws, it 
was enacted should be made of no richer material 
than fustian, kersey, or plain woollen cloth, nor to 
reach lower than the middle of the leg. They wore 
flat worsted caps, which those among them who 
had attained to the honour of a sweetheart had, 
after the chivalrous custom of their superiors, 
decked with a knot of gay-coloured ribbons : and 
each carried a bow and arrows. But, though ha- 
bited in this plain attire, it was with a gallant step 
and proud bearing these 'prentices passed along ; 
for they belonged to the first city company, and 
they alone possessed the enviable privilege of ex- 
emption from " carrying the water tankards from 
the conduits to serve their masters' houses.'' And 
therefore, determined to make an appearance be^ 
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coming so honourable a company, and to pay due 
respect to the lord mayor, who was of their guild, 
they were preceded by a piper, who from time to 
time '^ startled the dull ear" of the half-awakened 
inhabitants with snatches of those delectable tunes 
(well worthy the exquisite instrument on which 
they were performed), " Green Sleeves,'^ " John 
Dory/' and " Chevy Chace." The two tallest of 
their number stalked proudly in front — one bearing 
a banner emblazoned with the Merc^r^s arms ; the 
other a large green one, on which St. Hubert in 
his forester's frock appeared kneeling with uplifted 
hands before the miraculous hart which had just 
bounded from the thicket, bearing between his 
antlers the sacred symbol of the cross. 

With spirits gay as the season, the merry com- 
pany passed beneath Moor-Grate, and proceeded 
onward, among the numerous garden-houses, which 
at this period wer^ thickly scattered immediately 
outside the walls ; while one commenced a stanza 
of some old ballad, another boastfully maintained 
his assurance of success, and a third wistfully cast 
up his eyes toward the yet-unopened casements. 

" We shall be first, I trow," cried one, who 
seemed the eldest among them : '^ and, hark ye, 
lads ! ye must all shoot even like Robin Hood ; 
for I hold it but fair that the 'prentices of the first 
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city company should cany off the first prize : so 
look to your bows^ and take heed to your bow- 
strings. How. many of you have yew bows ? " 

" Seven," returned another ; " but what of 
that ? Good witch-elm well seasoned is tougher ; 
and St. Hubert shield us from a broken bow when 
the shaft is just pointed to the mark." 

" Nay, good Spanish yew, I mean," returned 
the first. 

" Out on ye ! " cried a third; " shall an archer 
of merry England use aught foreign ? Ye shall see, 
through our Lady's grace, ere the dial stands at 
noontide, how bravely my arrow will sing through 
the air, though shot from a witch-ehn bow with an 
hempen string." 

" Our Lady grant ye joy of them,'^ returned 
the first, scornfully. '^ A tough bow of Spanish 
yew, a well-twisted silken string, a buckram bracer 
laced on the left arm, and a stout buff glove — 
moreover, a clear sight for the mark, a sound 
judgment for the aim, and a bold heart for both 
— ^make a gallant archer." 

" So they do, good Ralph," cried his. delighted 
auditors ; ^' but we must allow somewhat for the 
wind, as old Robin the ranger of Epping said ; 
and, moreover, follow the new craft of drawing 
the bow-string to the ear, instead of the breast." 
True," replied Ralph ; " and place your left 
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foot foremost, holding the bow by the middle, with 
the three first fingers and thnmb of the right hand 
on the arrow : then draw away — ^with your head up : 
not cowering down, as though ye were shooting 
crows with a cross-bow, but looking boldly, like 
William of Cloudesley when he shot for the mast^. 
— Fabian, what art after ? " 

" Throwing stones at yon casement,** returned 
one of the boys ; '^ for which, an he break a quarry 
of glass, he will count his fingers in the stocks in- 
stead of shooting in Finsbury fields. Tia that old 
man's house too : he that nobody knows ; and who, 
they say, is almost an hundred years old/* 

" Saints forefend ! ** cried Ralph : " who knows 
what might happen, an Fabian should anger him ? 
My mother is. sorely afeard at the very sight of 
that old man ; for none know whence he came or 
what he doth." 

It was quickly evident that Fabian knew what 
he was about; for the casement slowly opened, 
and a bow of ribbon was playfully thrown to him ; 
which the delighted boy, proudly placing in his 
flat cap, with his merry company, carolling gaily^ 
passed onward. 

It was a very different scene to that of the grey 
and breezy mornings and the gladsome faces of the 
boys exulting in the exhuberance of youthful plea- 
sure, that met the young girFs eye, as, reluctantly 
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closing the casement^ and re-drawing the faded 
traverse of red and white ray-cloth, she resumed 
her seat on the large carved press ; beside which, 
<m a clumsy oak stand, a waxen taper in a brass 
candlestick flickered in the socket, and, as from 
time to time it seemed to rally its expiring strength, 
casting a momentary flash along the spacious 
chamber, made the grim Saracens, and scarcely 
less grim Christian knights, that decked in torn and 
dingy state the hangings, start into life with even 
additional hideousness. A sea-coal fire smouldered 
on the hearth-stone: the rushes were strewn so 
thickly over the floor that the heaviest footstep 
would fall unheard : and at the farther end of the 
cha:mber stood a ponderous oaken bedstead — ^its 
square half-tester and traverse covered with red 
and white ray-cloth, and a silver crucifix suspended 
at the head. Here, beneath a coverlet of coarse 
tapestry work, colourless as the Holland sheets in 
whose folds his head was half-buried, lay an old 
man, apparently in the last s^e of hfe ; and 
around him sat three women. The oldest of them, 
who seemed to be bent double with age, occupied 
an arm-chair at the bed's head : her black knit 
hood was pulled closely over her head, and her 
thin drawn features and keen black eyes gave a 
wild expression to her countenance : her blue gown 
was half covered by a sad-coloured cloke lined with 

u 
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rabbit skins ; and her skeleton fingers^ clutching a 
row of beads, from time to time fumbled at her girdle, 
as though anxious to ascertain that the nimiber of 
her huge rusty keys had sustained no diminution. 
The second, a comely middle-aged dame, whose 
orange-tawny gown, finely plaited coif of white 
hnen, and amber beads with a gilt cross, shewed 
her to be of rather higher station, sat on a joint- 
stool close beside; and, from the anxious looks 
she cast on the old man, and the deferential be- 
haviour she assumed toward the old woman, was 
evidently anticipating a handsome legacy, — the 
fitting reward of her disinterested attention. Op- 
posite to these two sat the third : an old woman, 
in a plain white coif and sad-coloured gown, who, 
with a laudable anxiety to make the best of her 
time, kept plying her distaff with the greatest in- 
dustry, and scarcely joined in the conversation. 

" Our Lady receive his soul ! " cried the orange- 
tawny matron, heaving a piteous sigh, and passing 
her apron across her eyes — ^but there was no ap- 
pearance of tears on its snowy folds. " Well, we 
must all go ! And now I mind what a strange 
pricking I had in my thumbs — ^and the cricket 
sung at our oven — and our dog howled dolefully." 

** I heard a strange knelUng in my ears ; and 
an owl screeched on the chimney top yester- 
night,'' replied the. thrifty dame with the distaff; 
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" but in troth, Fve scarce time to mind these 
things. I never thought he would have lasted the 
night." 

" Tis full-tide yet," returned the orange-tawny 
matron : *^ hell not depart till ebb — Is it not alway 
so, good dame ? " addressing the old woman beside 
her. 

" What have I to do with it ?" cried she, in an 
angry though broken voice : " We must all go 
when our time comes, charmed lives and all, else 
would he go ? " 

" I crave your pardon, dame Joan," cried the 
frighted matron, drawing back, and eying her 
with unpretended fear ; " but you know it hath 
been said of old. No one departeth till turn of 
tide. — St. Withold ! what's that ? Good Margery, 
somewhat's at the door ! " 

" What do you think to see?" cried the old 
woman, with a laugh that sounded wild and un- 
earthly ; " are ye afraid of the goblins on May 
morning?" — for a superstition was very widely 
diffused among our ancestors, that the eve of May- 
day, indeed the period from sun-set to sun-rising, 
was peculiarly under the influence of imps and 
fiends. 

"Saints protect us!" ejaculated the worthy 
matron, looking aflrightedly around her; while 
the old woman, almost unconsciously, began 

V 2 
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connting her beads, fixing her eyes stedfastly on 
the closed door, as though she expected to see, 
or really did see, something invisible to her com* 
panions. 

" Sweet Lady ! " cried the orange-tawny matron, 
crossing the wide chamber with four hasty strides, 
and getting close to the young girl — ^who still sat 
by the expiring taper, casting her eyes toward the 
curtained casement, anxiously longing {at day — 
'^ Saints preserve us ! she's telling the devil's 
Pater-noster : take heed the taper go not out, or 
the fiends will be in : 'tis a piece that was conse- 
crated in church on Holy Saturday. — Saints, how 
that arras shaketh ! Alack, I've heard my mother 
say Joan Tavemer knew more than she ought^ 
even in her young days ; and who knoweth what 
she is now ? — Saints grant the taper keep but in 
till the bells ring. 

* Whyte Pater-noster, whyte Pater-noster, 
Thou thatte art St. Peter's suster, 
^ Shielde us well, I praye/ " 

*^ 'lis like a neighbour and gossip of thirty years' 
standing to leave me with yon muttering crone and 
dying man!" cried the dame with the distaff, 
joining them : ^* I like not to sit up with people 
one knows nought of." 

** Nay, he's a learned man," whispered the other ; 
'^ moreover, he hath chests, and coffers, and mails, 
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stocked, ril warrant me, with broad pieces ; for 
'tis said he hath made gold/' 

" Saints forefend ! " returned the other ; " I had 
not watched so quietly an I had known it. Mind 
ye not the doctor in Thames Street, that Madge 
Gilson sat up with ? how, just afore he went oflP, 
she saw a fiend behind the traverse mopping and 
mowing like an ape ? " 

Sweet Lady ! " cried the affrighted matron ; 

but, good dame, only stay till sunrise, and then 
I shall fear nought — ^mistress Agnes will have 
time to don her kirtle and boddice for Finsbury 
Fields — stay but till then, I pray ye.'\ 

" Alack, I doubt if poor Agnes will enjoy her 
holiday after this awful night," returned the dame 
with the distaff: " what say ye, ladybird? 'Tis 
not a place to bring such as ye to, but I could not 
leave ye at home,'' as, with the fondling manner 
of an attached nurse, she passed her fingers over 
the thick glossy hair of the young girl. 

" Where are ye ? " cried the old woman, in a 
sepulchral voice : " look here ! " 

" Holy Mary," murmured the old man, with an 
ineffectual effort to rise, " * Ladye of the worlde, 
queen of heaven, and emperesse of helle,' miserere 
mei ! " 

" Saints, I'll not stay ! " cried the orange- 
tawny matron; " no, not for a coffer-full of 
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gold angels and unclipt nobles — he's dying! — • 
and look how Joan stares at the traverse ! '^ 

'^ St. George, who beat down the dragon," again 
cried the old man, in a hollow tone, '^ ' judge 
for me when the moste hedyous dragones and 
fyendes shall be redy to engloute my poore 
sowle.' " 

" White Pater-noster ! " ejaculated the sorely ter- 
rified matron ; but fear would not permit her to 
proceed, and a dead silence ensued. 

The first upward beam threw a ruddy glow on 
the faded traverse, and the merry peals of the city 
bells welcomed in May-morning ; while the loud 
laugh, the merry song, the Ughtly warbled madrigal 
of the numerous parties who were bound for the 
fields, chased every terrified feeling far away. 
And, intermixed with the soft tones of the lute, 
the full mellow voices of a band of singers, who 
were seeking by melody and sweet numbers to 
soften the heart of some obdurate beauty, floated 
richly on the breeze, as thus sung they — 

Lady, whose eyes so bright 

Outshine the morning's light, 
When the sun riseth on his gorgeous throne ; 

Turn, turn, those eyes away, 

That do abash the day, 
And let us pine all sunlessly and lone : 
For it were better not those charms to see, 
Than be tormented by thy cruelty. 
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Lady, whose neck of snow, 

And cheek of rosy glow, 
And lip of ruby, beauty's paragon ! 

O yes, we still must love thee, 

Though we may foil to move thee ; 
For we must still gaze ; and, oh ! is there one 
Who bids not welcome to the sun's bright gleam. 
Though scoreh'd and fointing in his noontide beam ? 

Absorbed in deep attention to the song, the 
young girl, long after the sounds had died away, 
continued sitting with folded hands; while the 
sun-beams, that now poured joyously into the 
chamber, cast a golden hue over the rich thick 
ringlets of her chesnut hair, and tinged her deli- 
cate cheek with a brighter glow. The old man 
had risen up in bed, and was contemplating her 
with a fixed, and, as it appeared to the wondering 
matrons, horrific gaze. 

" Take her away ! " at length he exclaimed ; 
" wherefore doth she now come to trouble me?" 

" Alack, he's mazed ! " whispered the orange- 
tawny matron. 

" Apage ! " murmured the old man, " apage, 
trouble me not. Did not I all I could for ye ? did 
I not?'* repeated he fiercely, at the same time 
looking earnestly at the young girl. j 

** Good your worship, what may I do for ye ? '' 
cried the legacy-seeking matron, bustling forward, 
her former terrors having wholly vanished M the 
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sprite-dispersing sound of the belk. '^ Our Lady 
and sweet Catherine wot how joyed I am to heai 
ye speak again ! Will ye take aught ? a sup of 
sack-posset ? a spoonful of clove-gilliflower, your 
worship ? " 

^* Bid her depart ! " cried the old man^ pointing 
with his skeleton fingers towturd the young girl ; 
" wherefore must she trouble me ? " 

'^ Alack, your worship, 'tis mistress Agnes de 
Rothing; and she came hither with her nurse, 
mistress Margery, who liveth two doors off my 
house in Fore Street, and who came yester-eren to 
sit up with ye. She's a fair damsel of good nur- 
ture and high lineage, and stayeth with her nurse 
but imtil she shaU go back to Flanders/' 

** Is she not from the dead ? " cried the old 
man. 

*^ From the dead ! our Lady and all the saints 
forefend!*' screamed the matron. "The holy 
Rood preserve us from folk from the dead ! — St. 
Catherine knoweth she is alive as I am; and, 
moreover, going to see master Fabian shoot in 
Finsbury Fields for the silver arrow ; and which I 
myself had great wish to see, only I would not for 
a purse of rose-nobles leave your worship— no, not 
even if king Henry and queen Catherine were 
there." 

'* Bid her come hither," said the old man. 
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Not without trepidation did the fair girl obey 
the summons ; while the strangely earnest manner 
in which he scanned her features excited the fearg 
of her nurse^ lest her charge might suffer from that 
much-dreaded fascination of an ' eril eye/ The 
old man again inquired her name ; and, motioning 
with his hand for them to depart, again sunk in* 
sensible on his bed. 

It was a fair scene that stretched out before the 
merry companies of citizens, who, with hoUday 
garb, and holiday smiles, wended their way to- 
ward the Finsbury Fields. Within a short distance 
from the wide city-ditch, the Moor, now clothed 
in spring-tide Terdttre, extended. Beyond, Fins- 
bury Fields (a fair expanse of rich meadow-land) 
spread out; and, to the right, Holywell priory, 
with its lately erected chapel, and close beside it 
the noble mansion of the wise and politic Sir 
Thomas Lovell ; the church of St. Leonard, with 
its cross that marked the division of the three 
roads ; and many a high gabelled farm and manor- 
house of the pretty village of Hochestone, each 
girdled by its fruitful homesteads, met the eye. 
Farther off, the tower of St. John's Hackney 
arose, amid the turretted mansions of some of the 
wealthiest citizens; and toward the north, the 
simple spire of St. Mary Iseldon ; while, to the 
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west, the lordly commandery of the Knights of 
St. John reared its magnificent spire, the black 
banner, with its white cross, frowning gloomily in 
the blue sky. And beyond, on its steep ascent, 
breasting the keen east winds that rushed over the 
Forest of Middlesex, like some veteran standing 
unmoved and collected to receive the lance-thrust 
of his foeman, stood the age-worn church and 
priory of the Nuns of Clerkenwell. 

Such was the varied scene that preseiited itself 
to the citizen as he passed beneath Moor-Gate or 
Alders-Grate ; and well did it harmonize with the 
gay appearance of the holiday groups assembled 
on the level green, where the trial of skill was to 
take place. There stood the four bands of ap- 
prentices, belonging to the Mercers, Grocers, 
Drapers, and Fishmongers' guilds ; all habited in 
the same simple dress, and distinguished from 
each other only by the banners of their respective 
companies : while, around them, with looks of 
pride and gratulation, stood their friends and re- 
lations — from the grand-father, with his long gown, 
fur-lined hood, and brass-studded staff; and the 
grandame, with her close-plaited coif and thick 
muffler ; to the young sister, with ribbon-decked 
hair and laced boddice ; and little brother in bib 
and biggin, just released from the go-cart. And, 
beyond, stood a miscellaneous assemblage of monks 
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and firiars, " black, white, and grey;" long- 
frocked country-men, with their horn-tipped 
staves; men-at-arms, with buff coats, blackened 
and torn by pressure of the habergeon ; and archers, 
in their well-worn coats of green, and barret caps 
graced with the red cross, eying with good-natured 
smiles the important air with which the youngsters 
handled and bent then: bows. 

Nor was the meeting ungraced by loftier com- 
pany. There was Sir Thomas Lovell, in his damask 
gown, leading the lady prioress of Holywell, who, 
with rich furred mande, and merUn on wrist, 
looked more like '^ dame of highe degr6' than the 
devoted " Ancilla Christi;'' and close beside 
the butt, beneath a rich tent, sat the lord mayor 
and sheriffs, surrounded by the city officers ; the 
splendid gold chain and rich silver maces which 
had gleamed to the imaginations of the aspiring^ 
'prentices in so many a witching day-dream, and 
glittered with such enticing brilliancy in so many 
a nightly vision, shining proudly in the sun. 

• 

The signal was given : the cry ^* Fast" (a word 
always used by archers before loosing the arrow, 
and which was considered sufficient warning to 
hold them harmless if any mischief ensued) re- 
sounded ; and many a grey-goose shaft sung gal- 
lantly through the air. And well did these boys 
acquit themselves, and well earned were the com* 
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mendations bestowed on many a fairly directed 
shaft; but the first prize, the silver arrow, was 
awarded to our young 'prentice Fabian, for his 
arrow alone had performed that most difficult feat, 
which was considered the very climax of good 
archery — it had " cleft the pin " (the wooden nail 
that attached the mark to the butt). And, amid 
the joyful shouts of his generous rivals, he was led 
to the civic monarch, to receive the prize ; when 
the sound of a trumpet was heard, and one 
of the city officers, approaching the lord mayor, 
acquainted him that a herald was standing vrith- 
out-side, bearing a message of high importance to 
the lord mayor of the good city of London. 

Sir WiUiam Browne, with due solemnity, com- 
manded him to be brought in ; for on these occa- 
sions, and especially at this season, nothing was 
more common than for masquers (oftentimes noble- 
men), disguised in fanciful apparel, to make their 
appearance and challenge a trial of skill with the 
victors. The officer soon returned, leading a man 
dressed in a herald's tabard, which, instead of the 
usual devices of heraldry, bore representations of 
bows and arrows, stags' heads, and various other 
emblems of the " mysterie of wodes and riveres/' 
He held a small banner in his left hand, where, on 
a chequered ground, standing beneath a tree, ap- 
peared the " lyvelye effygies" of Robin Hood. 
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He bowed reverentially to the lord mayor, and 
from a piece of parchment, duly sealed, read the 
following proclamation : "Oyez! oyez! oyez! all 
persons here assembled, and more especially ye, the 
lord mayor, aldermen, council, livery, and 'prentices 
of the good City of London, otherwise Troynou- 
vant : Robin Hood, Earl of Huntingdon, prince of 
archery, and king of all forests between Trent and 
Tees, wiUing to pass the delectable season of sum- 
mer after divers mannere and sundry fashions of dis- 
ports, hath come from merry Sherwood with his good 
company, and will hold trial of skill with the long 
bow with all 'prentices of the good city of London/* 

" Truly, our youngsters dreamt not of this high 
honour," said the lotd mayor ; " but 'tis not meet 
bold Robin Hood should be standing without : we 
will go forth and welcome him." 

It was indeed a handsome pageant that now 
came forward. Twelve masquers, in ihe appro- 
priated costume of Robin Hood's band, 

' All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue — 
Their baldrics set with studs athwart their shoulders cast ; 
To wMch, beneath their arms, their sheaves were buckled fest; 
A short sword at their belt; a buckler scarce a span — 
For who struck below the knee they counted not a man — 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong"; 
They not an arrow drew but was a clothyard long '' — 

came first ; then succeeded a '^ noise of minstrells" 
(.according to the quaint phraseology of the time), 
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habited in tawny coats, playing on rebecs and re- 
corders. After which, the morris-dancers, decked 
with scarfs, and ribbons of the gayest colours, 
intermixed with a profusion of Counterfeit jewellery, 
haying silver bells attached to their shoulders and 
elbows, and crost garters, to which hung a number 
of smaller bells, came onward with a thousand 
grimaces, each flourishing a richly broidered ker- 
chief in his right hand. Then came the Lady of 
the May, enacted by a tall lad, whose ludicrous 
exertions to *^ mince his steps like a lady," and 
awkward endeavours to move freely under the long 
kirtle, stifl* with gold broidery, which almost en- 
veloped his feet, excited no Uttle merriment. She 
was supported by the inar, in his tucked gown ; 
and the Fool, in his coat and hood of green cloth 
fringed with red crewel, closely shorn hair, and 
bauble, adorned with a grotesque asinine-looking 
head. While, last of all, in coats and hoods of 
Kendal green, of much richer materials though 
of similar form to those of the archer-band that 
preceded them, came Robin Hood, with his valiant 
friends Little John, Allen-a-Dale, and Scathlock, 
all closely masqued. 

^* Methinks you and I have been ^ friends of 
yore,' as the devil said to the grey fnar," whis- 
pered the fool, sidling up to our victorious 'prentice ; 
while Robin Hood and the lord mayor were exr 
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changing an abundance of quaint but most lauda- 
tory compliments. " Yes, master Fabian ; and 
by the token that when I got a broken cockscomb 
to my draught of wine instead of a piece of march- 
pane, ye stood my very good friend." 

" I remember nought of it," returned Fabian, 
probably not very well pleased at the acquaintance- 
ship. 

" Nay," persisted the fool, " mind ye not, when 
the king and queen's grace, after their coronation 
rode through the city, ye were one of the Paul's 
boys that stood at the conduit of Westcheap, and 
made a marvellous pithy and delectable speech ; 
whereat I, having more love for good Uquor than 
Latin, solaced myself with a draught of red wine, 
that the conduit was pouring out for all comers ? 
and, mind ye not how I was set upon by some 
grudging churls, and had scarcely 'scaped but for 
ye setting up a cry of ^ Clubs,' and some good 
'prentices helping me off? " 

" I mind it right well now," returned Fabian ; 
** but ye did not wear motley then." 

" No, my young master, but I since found that 
all the world lived by seeming ; and as I had too 
much conscience, or too little wit, to do likewise, 
I e'en took up the only craft in which to seem as 
you are is best. The fool frisks in his motley, and 
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none think to find one of the sevien sages' wiae 
heads beneath his cap and bells ; while take but 
the coif from the grave serjeant-at-law, or the 
furred hood from the doctor of physic, and 'twould 
be handy-dandy which is the wise man and which 
is the fool. But, soft ! here comes king Robin 
Hood. Now, Pd wish ye none better luck than to 
stand in his good graces ; and to that end ye shall 
have my humble services, even without asking 
them." 

*^ Many thanks, good fool," returned Fabian, 
laughing ; " but wherefore ? " 

" Nay, I shall not tell ye — ^And yet, why should 
I not ? Can ye not see 'tis very fit that the best 
archer and the king of the greenwood should be 
acquainted together ? " 

" Well, young 'prentice," cried Robin Hood, 
** methinks we must have ye in merry Sherwood. 
Canst cleave a hazel rod fourscore yards off?" 

** Nay, good king Robin ; he shall do what 
none other of your merry company may," inter- 
posed the fool, ^' make quaint and delectable 
speeches in choice Latin after the manner of Paul's 
School." 

" What, my bold 'prentice, hast been at Paul's ? " 
cried Robin Hood, with more eager interest than 
might have been expected from the forest-moiuurch. 
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Aye, worthy dean Colet and master William 
Lyly were honours to any king's reign, and so is 
their school, and so is their grammar." 

'* Ye are learned, bold Robin Hood," cried Fa- 
bian. " Methought to hear nought from ye but 
of wood-craft and archery." 

^' Ye are mistaken then, my fair boy, in this 
and other things," replied Robin : " but in troth 
ye shall go with us ; for ye may repeat your acci- 
dence with our chaplain, and draw a long bow 
with our woodmen.'' 

Many thanks, good Robin," replied Fabian, 

but I may not leave Sir Richard Haddon my 
worthy master; nor our good City of London; 






nor — 



'* Well then, ye shall stay where ye are, my 
bold 'prentice, and be alderman, and sheriff, and 
lord mayor ; and after your death be put in the 
pageant of the City Worthies," cried Robin Hood, 
laughing. " But, here are twelve of my good 
company about to shoot with twelve of yours ; go 
among them and shoot your best." 

Again the bracers were tightened on the arms, 
the good bows bent, and the grey-goose shafts 
sung through the air ; while the shout of triumph 
that burst forth when any of the 'prentices gained, 
proved how keenly the citizens were interested in 
whatever contributed to the credit of the good city 
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of London. And well did the 'prentices bear them* 
selves^ though matched with no mean archers: 
while our fortunate Fabian was again proclaimed 
victor. 

'^ Now, good Fabian," said the fool, in a low 
whisper, '^ I would fain give ye counsel, and 
counsel that may be better to ye than a purse of 
unclipt angels, — ^oot not vnth Robin Hood." 

" St.Greorge to borrow ! but I will, an he challenge 
me," cried the astonished 'prentice, glancing a 
a proud look on his silver arrow. 

" Nay, good Fabian, take fool's counsel for 
once," returned he ; '^ and like the fool's cloke, 
that kept the knight warm when the prior's mantle 
would not keep out the cold, it may stand ye in 
better stead than the wise man's saying." 

'^ Many talk of Robin Hood who never shot 
with his bow, and many give counsel of what they 
know not," replied Fabian angrily. 

** Not so, master 'prentice : the cat within-side 
the house seeth more than the king without ; and 
the fool with his eyes open will find his way 
through the wood better than the wise man hood- 
winked. The best thing ye can do, an ye will 
shoot with Robin Hood, is to let him gain." 

" St. George forefend ! " cried the angry 'pren- 
tice ; *^ I will shoot my best, for the honour of our 
good city." 
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" Well, young 'prentice," said Robiq Hood, 
again coming up, " I'll try a shot with ye for 
love/' 

" With right good will," returned Fabian ; 
" choose your mark and the distance." 

" St. Mary ! 'tis a forward cockerel," cried 
Robin Hood, addressing the fool — " Well then," 
turning to Fabian, " I shoot not ajt the butts : 
we'll set up a hazel wand." 

" As ye list," replied Fabian ; *^ I cleft a hazel 
wand last Bartholomew-tide, when I shot with the 
ranger of Epping." 

" But that ye shall not to-day," said the fool 
aside : " no, young Fabian, I owe ye a good turn ; 
and I will do it, whether ye will or no." 

The hazel wand was set up ; the distance mea- 
sured ; and the king of the greenwood and young 
Fabian prepared to draw. Robin Hood's shaft 
flew well ; but though it was directed by a prac- 
tised eye, it glanced just aside; and young Fabian, 
in full assurance of success, stepped forward. 
Alas ! his good fortune seemed to have deserted 
him, for his arrow flew wide of the mark. Again 
Robin Hood bent his bow : the shaft whiz^zed 
through the air, and struck, though it did not 
cleave, the halel wand. Young Fabian's arrow 
followed,, but again flew wide of the mark. Again 
they bent their bows, when the forest monarch's 

X 2 
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shaft fairly cleft the wand^ while Fabian's again 
glanced aside. 

^' SaintSy that this had ever happened ! " cried 
the mortified 'prentice, " and Agnes to behold it!" 

** Nay, 'tis no dishonour to be beaten by Robin 
Hood," cried the fool, bustUng up: "ye would 
try a shot with him — ^but, take comfort, my good 
Fabian ; 'tis^ better lost than won." 

" Well, my young 'prentice," cried Robin Hood, 
*' I must have acquaintance of ye." 

" And right glad vnll he be of it," interposed 
the fool : " when shall I bring him ? " 

" Give him this scarf," said Robin Hood, " and 
bid him any time call at Sir Thomas Lovell's man- 
sion ; shew it, and ask for Robin Hoodw^ — ^WeU, 
my gallant company, and now, as we have held 
trial of skill," continued he, looking around, " we 
will even return our thanks to our very good lord 
mayor and depart ; but first vnnd your bugles, my 
merry men, and then we vdll sing our carol." 

The good company rung an inspiring blast, and 
Robin Hood, with his three companions, struck 
up their carol in praise of that most cherished of 
England's weapons, her trusty bow* 

St Hubert! speed the gallant band 
Who bear not the lance, nor the gleaming brand. 
But, with s^eaf in belt, and with bow in hand, 
Co forth in the greenwood to take their stand. 
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When the morn is grey and still, 
O'er the dew-sprent fern, with carol and glee, 
Bounding with light foot merrily, 

And aiming with matchless skill 
At the stag of ten, and the dappled doe, 
With the grey-goose shaft, and the tough yew-bow. 

St. George speed the archer company — 
For *twas not our valiant chivalry, 
Though bravest of any the world might see. 
Won alone the honour and victory 

On Cressy's proud battle-field ; 
Nor the jewell'd sword, not the pennon'd lance. 
Snatched the prize of a kingdom firom sorrowing France 

And the lilies from her shield : 
Twas that perilous shower of deadly snow 
That flew thick and swift from each mighty bow. 

Then, wassail to thy archers, merry England ; 
To the bow that will bend in no meaner hand, 
To the shaft no harness may ere withstand. 
To that fame which hath echoed through every land 

Far as the winds may fly :— 
Fill the cup to that gallant company, 
Whether carolling 'neath the greenwood tree. 

Or bearing with courage high 
On battle-field — aye, were the world her foe- 
England's tried shaft and her trusty bow. 

" And now, farewell, master Fabian,*' cried the 
fool, addressing our disconsolate 'prentice; who, 
holding the sHver arrow carelessly in his hand, 
stood regardless of every thing around him : " take 
good heed to this scarf that Robin Hood hath 
sent ye y for should ye need a friend at court bold 
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Robin may perchance aid ye. — Farewell ! and re- 
member the foors saying, ' Better lost than won.' " 
The splendid pageant now prepared to depart, 
amid the loud shouts of the deUghted spectators, 
who soon after returned to their respective habi- 
tations — the older among thein tq quaff their 
tankards of ale and wine, tell old stories, and sing 
old songs, with their neighbours ; while the younger 
joined their merry companions in the dance round 
the flower-and-ribbon-decked may-poles, which at 
this period were set up in every parish throughout 
London. 

" Our Lady love ye, good master porter," cried 
the orange-tawny kirtled dame, as early the fol- 
lowing morning she knocked at the gateway of the 
handsome mansion in Coleman Street where the 
alderman of the ward resided. " Aye, our Lady 
requite ye, an ye will tell your good master Fm in 
sore affliction, and pray to speak with him,'' con- 
tinued she, heaving unpretended sobs, and the 
tears Uterally streaming down her snowy apron. 

" My good master may not see ye, dame," 
answered the porter : " he was yesterday in- Fins- 
bury fields to see master Fabian win, and he is 
sorely awearied this morning." 

'* Nay, I must see him," persisted she ; " it 
may be of consequence to master Fabian; and 
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surely his worship would choose to know whatever 
might be of consequence to his grandson ? " 

" If it be so, ye must see him," returned the 
porter ; " but, dame Wilford, my master getteth 
wondrously feeble — and, yet, what's eighty-one 
last Candlemas, to what we sometimes see ? They 
tell me yon old man, that Uved in the garden-house 
by the sun-dial, for whom the bell went afore 
prime, was near an hundred." 

" Alack, alack ! " cried dame Wilford, her sor- 
rows bursting out with fresh violence : " sweet 
Lady! to live near an hundred years and make 
such a will ! Did I not bring him clove-^iUiflower 
water and march-panes at Christmas ? and sit up 
with him ? and fetch a notary ? and run for the 
parson ? — Good master porter, I must speak with 
the alderman." 

The porter admitted the weeping dame ; who, 
crossing a small court-yard, entered the large hall 
of the mansion, where a blue-coated serving man, 
with a bowl of porridge for his master's breakfast, 
ushered her into one of the side ^tolours, which 
was hung with tapestry, and lighted with a large 
bay window divided into three compartments, that 
displayed in stained glass the arms of the Pep- 
perers in the centre, and in the side divisions the 
paternal coat. The alderman, wrapped in a long 
furred gown, wearing, however, his gold chain (a 
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proud decoration in those days^ and which wa^ 
never laid aside), occupied a large arm-chair with 
damask cushions ; his feet rested on a carved foot- 
stool ; while a small table, with a silver flagon of 
ale in which was a sprig of rosemary, a cup of the 
same metal, and some spoons, which, from their 
being adorned with a saint's head at the extremity 
of the handle, were termed " apostle spoons," ware 
placed beside him. The weeping matron stopped 
irresolutely at the door, until the encouraging voice 
of the alderman urged her to come in and seat her- 
self on one of the stools, covered with damask, that 
were placed about the room. 

** Alack, 'tis not for such as I to disturb your 
worship when ye are breaking your fast," she 
commenced ; " but I have known your worship's 
kindness of old ; and the dolefullest chance hath 
happened to me that any one might tell ! Alack ! 
that old man that nobody knew, who three years 
s^o came from abroad and bought that garden-^ 
house by the sun-dial, departed this blessed 
morning, just at turn of tide, between cock-* 
crowing and prime. Alack, I fetched a notary but 
yesterday, as he wished to make his will, and 
went to Sir Gerrard, the parson of this parish, 
that he might confess him ; and much have I got 
by it! Here, for two years past was I in and 
out at his house, doing whatever might be neigh-^ 
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hourly, and now hath he left all — aye, all — to a 
young girl he never saw till yesterday morning f 
Good your worship, do aid me." 

" I see not what I can do for you, good 
dame,*' said the alderman ; " but who is the 
girl ? " 

" Alack, I know. but scant of her," cried the 
still-weeping dame : " her name is Agnes de 
Rothing : she came from abroad, with her nurse, 
Isome twelvemonth since. Master Fabian may 
chance know more of her, for 'twas her bunch of 
ribbons he wore in his cap yesterday." 

" Fabian, say you ? " cried the alderman, with 
much surprise. 

" Aye, your worship," returned she ; " but, 
alack, he may be bewitched ; for what could make 
that old man leave every thing to her, and he not 
know so much as her name till I told him last 
morning ? Our Lady grant sweet master Fabian 
may get no ill ! " 

" Your worship," said the serving man, en- 
tering, " here is the notary of this street praying 
to see ye> for he hath been threatened by Sir 
Gerrard unless he give up a will." 

" Aye, your worship," cried the matron, sobbing 
again with renewed violence ; '^ ye see I've no 
chance, even if that maiden get it not ; for after Sir 
Gerrard had confessed the old man he bade me 
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touch nought^ for his property belonged to holy 
church. But I heeded him not; for I knew 
there was a will. When, behold ye, this morning 
he hath sent a man in, who will not even suffer me 
to lool^ to old Joan Tavemer." 

*' Joan Tavemer," exclaimed the alderman ; " I 
mind that name : who is she ? " 

" The old man's housekeeper, your worship : 
she had but an evil name, even in her young days ; 
for 'twas thought she knew more than she ought, 
our Lady sain us ! " 

" Your worship," said the notary, stepping for- 
ward, " I pray ye counsel me what I may do : 
Sir Gerrard wanteth to get a will I drew up yester- 
even for that old man, who people thought had 
found out the grand magistery — and truly, your 
worship, from what he said I should almost 
believe it. Now, what may be done? Sir 
Gerrard saith he was excotnmunicate, and there- 
fore could make no will ; but there is no record of 
excommunication against his name to be found in 
the bishop's court, for I caused search to be made 
ere I came hither. He seemed quite sound of 
mind, too, though so aged ; but he was in very sore 
trouble about somewhat that happened long ago. 
Here beginneth his will, which I took down in his 
very words — I have also prayed that young maiden 
to whom he hath left his property to come hither. 
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with her nurse, that your worship may be acquaint 
with the whole matter — Here it beginneth : ^ Inne 
y" name of Godde ; I, Michael Paulton, priest, 
ly vinge inne y* warde of Colemanne Strete — * " 

" Michael Paulton, priest ! " cried the alder- 
man : " heard I aright ? " 

But the notary with unperturbed ploddingness 
continued reading and commenting — " * hoUe of 
mynde, thanked'be Godde' — (whereat he fetched a 
deep sigh, and said, * Sweet Lady ! that I should 
be so ! ') — * wanderynge and laborynge inne thys 
wretchede world, whose ende is dethe, temporal, y' 
whyche is veray certayne — ' (* and truly,' said he, 
* many years have I been a wanderer, aye, and a < 
labourer too, even in that most deceitful of all trades 
that ever Sathanas put forth as a bait for the wicked, 
the search after the grand magistery, and the elixir ; 
but all was vanity — Heaven be merciful ! ')" 

" Michael Paulton ! " again exclaimed the old 
man : " it must be ' so ! He was priest of St. 
Andrew's ? " 

^^ Aye, true, your worship," said the notary ; 
** for I find by the records of the bishop's court that 
one Michael Paulton was priest of St. Andrew 
Undershaft sixty years agone ; but he, having gone 
none knew whither, another was appointed." 

*^ Tis the same, the very same ! " returned the 
alderman, heaving a deep sigh as the varied events 
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of sixty years now rushed OTerpoweringly on his 
mind. ** Well may we talk of the shortness of life, 
when it seems but as yesterday that I stood with 
my uncle, the deputy, in Paul's church-yard, gazing 
on those I never saw again ! — ^Aye, Constantine 
Swynforde, when ye played the gittem, and sung 
roundels at the Falcon and Fetterlock, heeding 
nought but merry company and gay apparel, ye 
little thought of sitting in your great arm-chair in 
a fur gown on May morning, awearied with a walk 
to Finsbury fields; nor that your thick locks 
should be thin and white, and your voice scarce 
able to sing a miserere*^ 

^* Your worship, then, remembers this Michael 
Paulton ? " interposed the notary. 

" Remember ! " repUed the old man : " aye ! 
did I live even to his great s^e I could never forget 
what happened through him in St. Andrew's parish* 
Alas, when I went to that old church on Palm 
Sunday (methought I would go once again, seeing 
they talk of pulling it down — ^which Heaven fore- 
fend ! at least in my time), and stood beside my 
worthy uncle's tomb (Heaven rest his soul !) ; and 
looked on master Haverel's brass, with the angels 
holding a music-book ; and the noble stone put 
up" against the north wall, at the cost and charge 
of the ward of Aldgate, to the memory of Giles 
Marston, who fought so valiantly against Falcon^ 
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bridge, and who used to like when he grew old to 
sit on the watchhouse steps and' talk of old times 
to the watch-and-ward (and, truly, a word from 
Giles Marston went farther with them than one 
from the deputy) : when I saw all this, and how 
the gilding on my uncle's tomb was defaced through 
lapse of years, and the graving on master HavereFs 
brass half worn by continued footsteps, methought 
'twas a marvel it had lasted so long. There's 
nought but change here — may Heaven prepare us 
for a changeless state ! — ^Well, my good people, 
one comfort hath age : all that is past comes to 
the mind Uke a pleasant vision : the joyful and the 
sorrowful, the prosperous and the adverse, all seem 
lovely in the long lapse of years ; so that the old 
man may sit lonely in his arm-chair, seeking no 
better company than the dreams of his youth — 
dreams far brighter than reaUty. Well, methinka 
I should have liked to have seen that Sir MichaeL 
Did he say aught how he past his last years ? " 

" Not to me, your worship," returned the notary, 
" save that Heaven had given him store of wealthy 
but that somewhat prest heavily on his mind/' 

" Alas ! " cried the alderman ; " he doubtless 
knew not that his brother had been rescued, for I 
mind Reynold Dighton died about then« But let 
me see the maiden. What could have made Sir 
Michael.leave his wealth to her ? " 
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*' Alack, our Lady and sweet St. Catherine 
alone know,'' cried the sobbing dame ; ^* 'tis be- 
yond the knowledge of mortals ; for the first words 
he said were, ' Take her away ! ' whereat I was 
strangely distressed, seeing that I had asked her 
nurse to sit up with me." 

** Bid the young maiden come in," said the old 
man. '^ Doth my young grandson Fabian know 
her, say ye ? Alack, I must look closely into this 
matter." 

Young Agnes de Rothing and her nurse entered ; 
when the old man fixed his wondering eyes on 
her deUcate features, and gazed with an intense- 
ness of interest that seemed altogether unaccount- 
able. " 'Tis her very likeness ! " he exclaimed ; 
** the same open brow, the same beautiful mouth, 
the same long silken lashes ! yet it ccumot be ; 
or I should say, the Lady Isabel Fiennes herself 
stood before me." 

*' The Lady Isabel Fiennes, your worship ! ** 
cried the nurse ; " Heaven be thanked if your wor- 
ship knew aught of that lady, for this is her grand- 
daughter. Aye, your worship, would I had known 
ye before : truly, few might believe the noble pa- 
rentage of mistress Agnes, seeing the poor way we 
Uve in; for that worthy lady on her death-bed 
charged me to bring her grand-daughter to En^and, 
and seek out her relations ; but, the saints know> 
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noble houses are more open to minstrels^ and 
morris-dancers, and bear-wards, than to poor rela- 
tions : so, they bid me try a memorial to the 
king ; bat * empty hands lure no tassels/ and 
without a present there is no chance : moreover, 
master almoner Wolsey ruleth all : who hath all 
the management, save master Almoner? who hath 
all the suit, save master Almoner ? And, truly, did 
he look into the matter, he would be more Uke to 
pray her lands for himself than do aught for mistress 
Agnes." 

And longer might the nurse have proceeded 
without chance of interruption ; for the old man 
was wrapt in the witching visions of long-past 
days, and, as he eagerly gazed on the fair features 
and pensive brow of young Agnes, the rich choral 
chant of the evening service rose sweetly on bis 
ear, and in all the vigour and light-hearted buoy- 
ancy of youth he seemed again to stand beside the 
taper-girt shrine of St. Erkenwald, while that 
beautiful and mysterious being, with her cherished 
book, sat Uke a vision too bright for reality in the 
fading twilight. " Aye," said he, conversing to 
himself rather than with those around him, ^' 'twas 
a pleasant vision : never did her voice meet my 
ear, never did her bright eye glance one look to- 
ward me : but that lofty brow, and thick drooping 
eye-lash, and sweet mouth, and delicate clasped 
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hands, are all well remembered as yesterday. She 
came I knew not from whence — she went I knew 
nor whither — she appeared and passed away like 
spring flowers, or like a bright. dream, or a sweet 
onforgotten melody. — ^Well, it was in sooth a 
pleasant vision!" 

But, good your worship," cried the notary, 

since ye will doubtless take care this young 
damsel gain her right, seeing ye know somewhat 
of her family, were it not meet something were 
done forthwith ? for the old man hath left store of 
wealth, and Sir Gerrard, having taken possession, 
will, I doubt not, maintain it, seeing he is a great 
friend of master Almoner, who we know ruleth every 
thing. Now, unless your worship had a friend at 
court, aye, and a powerful one too, the damsel will 
stand no chance.'' 

** No, good master," returned the alderman, 
'* I have no friends at court : I have alway kept 
off from courtiers ; they suit not me." 

"JButyet, your worship, they are ofrimes use- 
ftd," repUed the notary ; ^* for behold ye, had this 
damsel all the law in England on her side, yet, if 
master Almoner said Nay, she might not obtain 
iL" 

** Might not master Fabian do somewhat ? ^ 
interposed the nurse. " Your worship saw the 
kerchief worked with gold that he they called 
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Robin Hood gave him yesterday, bidding him take 
it to Sir Thomas LoveU's, and inquire for him if 
ever he wanted aid at court." 

" Nay, my good dame," returned the alderman, 
" 'twas only part of the May game. What ! 
shall a 'prentice lad go to Sir Thomas Lovell's to 
ask for Robin Hood ? a likely plan ! " 

'* Nay, your worship," said the notary, " by 
your leave I would pray master Fabian to try his 
success ; for that those masquers were gentlemen 
belonging to the court I am certain, both by the 
respect the lord mayor paid them, and by their 
afterward taking their way to Sir Thomas Lovell's. 
Now, should this Robin Hood be a gentleman be- 
longing to the king — which is very likely, seeing 
his Grace hath marvellous love to good archers, 
of which there are many very high in his favour — 
it may chance that he may gain the King's ear, and 
master Almoner would scarcely risk his Grace's 
favour to serve the parson of St. Stephen." 

^' Well, I will send to Fabian," said the alder- 
man, ^* though methinks it will be of scant use. — 
Truly this hath been a morning of wonders* That 
Sir Michael should have returned to England, and, 
unknown to me, die in my very ward ; — ^tbat he 
should leave his store of wealth to this fair damsel, 
whose grand-mother was through his means driven 
from her country and fortune ; — and that Fabian, 
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my sly young Fabian, should (even likeConstautine 
Swynforde sixty years ago) fall in love with one 
he knew nought of, and that she should be the 
grand-daughter of that very lady whom his grand- 
father from the age of twenty-oue to eighty-one 
hath never forgotton, is passing strange ! Tis a 
world of wonders, my masters ! — ^Well, cheer up, 
good dame Wilford : if Agnes gain her suit, I will 
answer for her ye shall have no cause to com- 
plain. And as for ye, my iair girl, ye must call me 
grandfather; though, when I look on ye, I can 
scarce beUeve it ; for methinks I almost see master 
Haverel beating time, and my uncle questioning 
me wherefore I went to St. Paul's, and old master 
Lacere with his sorrowful looks; forgetful that 
there hath been the twenty years' war of the Roses, 
jund five kings' reigns, and many an unlooked-for 
thing, and many a pleasant and many a sorrowfol 
scene, and that all the' companions of my youth 
are dust ! Methinks Fabian shall go ; and Heaven 
grant him (though I sorely doubt it) success ! — 
Well, that dream of my youth was a sweet-and 
a pleasant vision ! " 

While the noontide sun shone bhghtly^ young 
Fabian lightly bounded along Finsbury fields^ with 
heart as gay as the season, too much occupied 
with the strange discoveries of the monung to mark 
either with complacent or regretful feelings the 
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scene of his yesterday's triumph and defeat : nor 
until he stood before the noble mansion of Sir 
Thomas Lovell did a doubt of success arise in his 
mind. Then indeed^ when the surly porter, clothed 
in his rich Uvery, holding his silver-tipped staff, 
gave him reluctant admittance, and he found him- 
self jostled rudely about the large court-yard by 
yeomen of the pantry and of the spicery and of 
the buttery-hatch, while Sir Thomas LovelFs 
gentlemen, in their rich velvet gowns, scarcely 
deigned an answer to his importunate inquiries, 
and the steward of the household, conspicuous 
with his gold chain and white wand, authoritatively 
commanded him to stand aside, our young ap* 
prentice began to be less sanguine in his ^Lntici* 
pations. UnwiUing to depart, yet uncertain how 
he should proceed, he stood musing over the 
strange events that morning had ^brought to light ; 
when he was aroused by a hearty blow 6n the 
shoulder, and, looking up, perceivi his friend the 
Fool, in a similar dress to that of yesterday^ with 
a small monkey sitting on his shoulder, and carol- 
ling with more strength than melody 

Whence com'st thou to me, thou little foot page; 

And wherefore now com'st thou to me ? 

And wherefore the scarf thou bear'st i'thy hand ? 

'^ Alack, my song's broken off in the middle, like 

Y2 
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an unpaid mass : good Fabian, aid me with the* 
remainder." 

" Nay, good master fool," returned he, " I haTe 
no time for singing : can I see Robin Hood ?/' 

'^ Bravely, good master Fabian ! " returned the 
fool ; *^ ye will do for court rarely ! Get a promise 
one day and claim it the next? 'tis master Almoner's 
own plan. * Short reckonings make long friends,' 
as the holy-water clerk said to the usurer, who 
wanted to put him off with a bill due at latter 
Lammas. Well now, an I were minded to be 
wilful, I would make ye stay here till ye gave me 
t'other verse of the ballad ; but being ' wondrous 
pitiful,' as the supplications all say of master 
Almoner, which is just as true as that he is hand- 
some as St. Stephen and holy as St. Peter, 111 
e'en bid ye follow me ; and truly, good Fabian, ye 
had better follow the fool than go afore the gaol^." 

Young Fabian followed his merry conductcH* 
through several court-yards, and past sujidry 
small garden-plots, each graced with dragon- 
jshaped yew-trees and angular bushes, the most 
unnatural and frightful of all bearing the very ap- 
propriate title of *' a paradyse," until they reached 
a large and beautiful bowling-green, with a clump 
of fine trees at the farther end, i^ainst which 
butts were placed. Here, drawing a bow, which 
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he seemed to do with a well-practised hand> stood 
a young man habited in a plain green frock, and 
wearing a flat broad-brimmed velvet hat, that 
partly concealed his features, encircled with a 
jewelled band. He soon perceived them, and 
beckoned the fool ; who, bounding forward with 
numberless strange grimaces, after exchanging a 
few words, returned to young Fabian, tossing the 
monkey from one hand to the other, and singing — 

* Code morrowe, gode fellowe, sayde Robin so Mne ; 
Gode morrowe, gode fellowe, quothe he ; 
Mediynkes, by the bowe thou bear'st i'thy hande, 
A bolde archere thou should'st be : ' 

^' SO come forward, and tell thy tale : £6f nuncle 
is wondrous pitiful, like his namesake of old, and 
given to good actions too — save in one thing," 

^^ What is that, master fool ? " cried the young 
man : " come, your most learned exception." 

*' What wilt give me, nuncle ? " answered the 
fool, drawing back : ** learned exceptions must be 
well paid for, as all silly folk who go to law well 
know. Wilt give me a ne^ coat and hood lined 
with taffeta, set about with silver, and 9> coUar 
for my monkey, and — " 

" Nay, thou'rt extortionate," ^aid the young 
man ; *^ a grave serjeant-at-law had given me 
twenty exceptions for half as much." 

^* Very likely, niuicle," returned he ; " but whsrit 
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is rare must be well paid for ; and a learned ex* 
ception by a professed fool most needs be twenty 
times dearer than a jsorry exception by a would-be 
wiseacre. Mor^ver, generous masters make ex* 
tortionate servants ; and 'twould be scant courtesy 
in us to be tired of asking until ye are tired of 
giving." 

*^ Well, be it so,'' said the young man, laugh- 
ing ; ^' and now tell me in what I resemble not 
Robin Hood.'' 

^* Done," cried the fool, drawing farther back. 
'* WeU, then, Robin spoiled churchmen to give 
to the poor ; but our Robin suffers the poor to be 
spoiled by churchmen*" 

'^ Keep to your cap and bells, malapert, and bewaro 
of the stocks," answered the young man, fiercely. 

''Alack, so it is," cried the fool, apparently 
well accustomed to his master's anger : '' honesty, 
vrith his pointed cap and bells, is set in the stocks; 
while fmud, with his four-squsure cap andmchet, 
sits aloft like a king, and saith ' It .shall be as I 
please.' — ^Ah, nimcle,^jthereby hangs « tale." 

'' Away ! fool in right earnest ! " , criad the 
young man, clenching his fist »nd. aiming. a.^low> 
which the dexterous fool, by awiftlyleapiijig! aside, 
just avoidedi>' ♦ ^^ » f^- . : * ,. 

*' Nay, nuncle," said he, with a sly kok, '' give 
me a benefice, for then I shall be a match for ye. 
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and hold my head as high, and say, ^ Lay not a 
finger on the property of the church.' Why, 
within an arrow-shot of ye the parson of Coleman 
Street hath taken possession of house and money, 
and nobody can withstand him.'' 

'^ By our Lady's face, be shall hold them not ! " 
cried the young man, his anger now taking a ii^w 
direction ; ^' are ye well avised of this ? for, though 
ye play the fool, ye want not for wit : are ye well 
avised, I say ? " 

"Aye, nuncle; a«k master Fabian^ who will 
shew ye the whole matter." 

Fabian, who had gazed with much astonishment 
at this strange scene, now came forward and pie^ 
sented the kerchief, * stating the reason (^ bi« 
appUcation, and praying the young maifi, who ht 
now doubted not was scyoae important personage 
at court, to lend his assistahoe» .. 

" That will I most gladly, my Valiant ^prentice,'' 
returned the young 'man witii a merry smihu 
" Off! '' addressix^ thefool ; " call my yeomanof 
the bow, and bid master Almoner c6nie hither.'* 

The yeoman in his ;flplendid , liyery quickly ap^ 
peared, and the 4nuchrdfeaded master Almoner, 
so soon to be lord paramount of all England, 
approached, his train borne up by two pages, 
followed by a numerous train of attdndanis^i and 
knelt humbly at the young man's feet. 
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What say ye, my bold 'prentice ? " cried the 
yesterda/s Robin Hood ; ** is it not well to have 
a friend at court ? '* 

Overwhelmed with astonishment, not unmixed 
with fear, young Fabian sunk also on his knees ; 
for it was Henry ! — not the tyrannical and fero- 
cious bigot of more advanced years, but Henry, 
the joyous encourager of every old English sport, 
the munificent patron of Erasmus and Holbein, 
Ae friend of the chivalrous Charles Brandon and 
Francis — ^the grace, and (save one) the brightest 
ornament, of the '^ field of cloth of gold." 

'^ Master Almoner/' said he haughtily, ** I learn 
tiiat a firiend of yours is seeking to deprive a young 
maiden of property left her by will : now, take 
heed he proceed not in this matter, or, by our 
sweet Lady, priest though he be, he may seek in 
vain benefit of clergy.'* 

^' My sovran lord and sole disposer,'^ meekly 
fepUed the servile churchman, '^ your poor chap* 
lain and beadsman hath no wish save your royal 
will : it shall be done even as ye command ; for 
what is my duty, and what is my pleasure, and 
what is my highest aim, save to please ye in all 
things, in such wise as reason indeed requireth no 
less of me, but mine hearty inclination will never 
deem enow ? " 

^^ Rise up, good master Almoner/' cried the 
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King^ on whom the contemptible serviUty of the 
wily priest had produced the usual effect; " away> 
and give instant orders in this matter; and do 
you, young 'prentice, hasten with these good 
tidings to your mistress Agnes ; and tell her, 
when ye are lord mayor I will come and pay a 
visit to ye both, but not to shoot with ye, for ye 
never will endure to be beaten twice;" and, 
laughing gaily, he departed. 

" I give ye joy, master Fabian," cried the de- 
lighted fool (no other than the celebrated Will 
Somers), as the joyful 'prentice departed to gladden 
the hearts of his grandfather and pretty Agnes 
with the news of his unlooked-for success. " Well, 
young master, see ye not that had ye gained the 
mastery of Robin Hood ye had never won your 
cause ? for King Harry's of a right royal spirit, 
and he will be outdone by no one. Ye owe me 
more thanks than ye deem, for I will now tell ye 
a secret: fearing ye should, after all, gain the 
mastery, I filched a feather or two from your grey- 
goose shafts — so no wonder they flew wide of the 
mark. Well, I give ye joy of your good fortune ; 
and when ye make merry at your wedding I will 
come among you, and ye shall all drain the 
tankards right merrily to the fool's saying. 
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